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JOURNAL. 



Thunday, lOth JuUf.—h&k Singapore in '' Neva " for Ba- 
iayia, distant 600 mUeB. She is not a comfortable steamer as 
vegards aooommodation, as her cabins are ondemeath the 
saloon, with little bits of ports, and as we range from two 
degrees North of the Equator to three to four South it is 
decidedly warm. After two hours* steaming we had to stop, as 
something had given way in the machinery, and we lay at 
anchor for three or four hours. 

Friday^ IKA.— Progressing along slowly, in sight of land. 
The sea is quite green, so no depth of water I should fancy. 

Saiurday, 12th. — In sight of Sumatra this morning — low land 
eoyered with bush. Are due in Batavia to-morrow early. 
Bather a nice-looking young lady on board, but the sea has not 
improved her looks, as she has paid the usual penalty to old 
Neptune. We had a nasty head wind, and I felt very miserable, 
but managed by lying down to stave off my impending fate. 
Nothing but Malay spoken by natives in Java, so if I go up 
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Goantry I shall be obliged to get a '' boy." Even the Chinese 
have to leave off speaking pigeon English in Java. It is a 
cniions faot that in China if a Cantonese meets a friend from 
Pekin he converses in pigeon English, as the Chinese dialects 
are so nomerous. The *'a** is long in Malay — ^for instance, 
you say Samarang, Soorabaya, and Sarawak is pronounced 
Sararwak. 

Sunday, IStk. — We arrived off the Port of Batavia at half- 
past seven a.m. It is a disagreeable place to land at, as large 
steamers and ships lie about a mile out from the canal. A 
small tug came off. Mud flats extend so far out that the 
Dutch found it necessary to build the canal above-mentioned ; 
it is enclosed by walls, and is about two miles to where we land 
at the Custom House. This part of Batavia is very unhealthy, 
and only natives and those Europeans who are obliged live 
here, the rest reside about four miles out, and as all the hotels 
are there, we had to get into a two-wheeled vehicle. I was very 
much disappointed with the vegetation. The great beauty of 
tropical vegetation lies I think in its freshness and luxuriance. 
Here they have had no rain for so long that the trees are 
withered and the grass is burnt ; still the bananas with their 
large green leaves are pretty, and the cocoa-nut, when one only 
sees its bunch like foliage overtopping some other trees, is 
pleasing to the eye. Remember, I am only speaking of Batavia, 
and I hear that further inland the scenery is grand. There are 
good level roads, and the small knowing little Timor ponies do 
certainly rattle along. We drove for most of the way by a canal, 
and arrived in due course at the Hotel de Nederlanden, and a 
very comfortable one it is. In the front is a lofty building with 
colonnades. The rooms are of a great height and airy, and the 
floor being marble it is comparatively cool ; at the back is a 
dining-room, oval in shape, and open to the welcome breezes 
on all sides. The feeding is tolerable. In afternoon I lunched 

with Mr. M • In the evening, at about five, a Mr. V 

and I went to hear the band play. I cannot say much for the 
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Dutch beauties ; they had none of them hats or bonnets on — in 
fact, very few of the men wear anything on their heads. All the 
Europeans look pale ; but there are really so many half-castes, 
and so many of various hues, that I could not attempt to give 
the various nationalities. There were a great many soldiers 
about, and I fancy a supply is coming from Holland in time 
for the Acheen War. The Malays look picturesque enough 
with their turbans — say of red — and a loose kind of shawl 
wound around their middle, of green or some equally gay colour. 
They generally have on a white vest and continuations, but 
seem fond of a gay piece of stuff to attract notice. The women 
do not wear anything on their heads, and usually have a loose 
robe made of cotton— pink the favourite colour. Labour is, I 
should fancy, cheap, judging from the number of porters, &o. 
The band played on the Waterloo Plain — a dried-up looking 
piece of ground surrounded by large trees. In Singapore they 
have rain every day, so all the vegetation there has a fresh ap- 
pearance. Here, there is none till November when the rainy 
season commences. However, it is considered a healthy time up 
to the end of September, so one must not complain about the 
verdure. Thermometer only 84, so it is decidedly cooler than 
at Singapore, but the animals are very numerous, and I feel 
myriads of ants racing over my body, which is anything but 
agreeable. 
Monday, lith. — In morning went into town. Called on Mr. 

F , who gave me an itinerary of what there is to see in Java; 

then on a Mr. M , partner of the English Consul ; Mr. 

McC , then on Herr Von D , who was away; and lastly 

on S & Co., and on my bankers. I go up to-morrow to 

Buitenzorg, having 9ow procured the sinews of war. There 
are a good many Chinese here ; but they are very independent 
and would not deign to do any menial work, such as they do in 

their own country. I lanched with Mr. M , manager of the 

Chartered Bank, and in afternoon went to museum, where we 
saw images of Buddha in all manner of impossible and curious 
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■hi^es, sgemzsj kiiiTes, skins, shields te., of Twnaas Malay 
tribes; bat all deser^tiaiis were* of course, wiitien in Dutch, so 
they were not intelligihle to me. I hare nerer been anywfaoe 
where RngHsh appears to be of so little aTsil— even at ttie 
hotel, ocrfbe, bread, 4c., are most <liffiwi1t to procure ; and as to 
a bath, I had to hold the sponge OTer my head. I cannot get a 
boy to accompany me that speaks Knglish, so I must ahift 
aa wdl as I can. Moeqnitos here are dreadful ; what ^oradona 
little beasts they are — ^if they do get inside the curtain in the 
morning after a night of agony, yon can generally kill them, as 
they sock so moch blood from your unfortunate body in the 
course of the night, that they resemUe — what shall I say — a 
soda water bottle ; if they do not get in, you see them hanging by 
hnndreds half way throngh the curtain, and so one can easily 
kill them, if vengeance is sweet to the snfferer. They seem like 
the giant of old, to have a keen sense of smelling human Uood, 
and one can imagine that they say like him, slightly altered — 
** Fee, fi, fb, fom, I smell the blood of an Englishman — ^whether 
he be dead or whether he be alive, I sack his blood until I die." 
Every nation seems to daim Waterloo ; and the Dutch here 
have a monument of the great battle. I always had a vague 
idea that Wellington had, if he did not actually win it, a slight 
share in the matter; but a German scofib the idea of Wellington ; 
it was Bliicher that won Waterloo. WeU, I suppose, as so 
many nations had a finger in the pie, the rival claims that 
have arisen as to who were the chief cause of winning the 
engagement are natural enough. There certainly are fine 
avenues of trees bordering each side of the road ; but as some- 
body remarked, is there a spot in London that one cannot see a 
a tree firom? Far be it firom me to compare London and 
Batavia in point of vegetation ; but there is no denying that I 
am disappointed with Batavia, but it comes from reading 
DeBeauvoir ; he talks of this hotel that I am in as being marble 
and hundreds of attendants. Why it is difficult to be served ; 
and the bathroom that he mentions— well, one can find it and the 
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neighbourhood better by one's nose than one's eyes— it certainly 
has a marble floor. But after all, althongh DeBeanvoir's book 
is not remarkable for its accuracy— still it is the best and most 
charmingly written guide I have yet seen, so I keep it. I see 
there is a telegraph to say thai the Turks are going to send 
eight men-of-war to the assistance of the Sultan of Acheen. I 
wonder if it is true ? what a curious thing it would be if a large 
European war was to spring up out of this Acheen business. It 
IB ludicrous to see the great tall officers riding the small Timor 
ponies ; they can nearly touch the ground with their feet. I 

dined to-night with Mr. McG , the English Consul ; coming 

back from his house I noticed a number of watchmen with long 
spears and some with pitchforks. I think the latter are rather 
a wrinkle for policemen at home; if the Malay officials get hold 
of a drunken sailor that is very obstreperous, they put the 
fork round his neck and make him walk along. Some of the 
forks have two sharp points bent inwards, so that if the prisoner 
moves his head or tries to escape he would tear his neck. 

Mrs. V must have been good looking ; but like most ladies 

thai one meets abroad in the hot climates, she appeared pale 
and languid, and not up to much. We had punkahs, as in 
China and elsewhere ; but in Java only the English use them ; 
however hot it is a Dutchman would not think of having one, 
as he is afraid of catching cold in his head. 

TuMday^ Jidy, 16^.-1 started by train from Batavia at 
twenty minutes to eight, and reached Buitenzorg at ten minutes 
to ten. I drove straight to the Belle Yue Hotel, from which 
there is a magnificent view of richly wooded country extending 
for miles, thoroughly tropical in appearance, owing to the 
palms, &c., and a glorious range of mountains in the back- 
ground* This view was certainly worthy of the Java that one 
has heard so much of. After a short time I took a carriage 
and drove to Government House, and called on Dr. Loudon. He 
received me very kindly and said he had been expecting me, 
and told me that this was liberty hall and that' rooms were at 
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my diiposal. He speaks English very well, in fact, is of Scotch 
Ainicont I brought my traps from the hotel, and here I am 
kxiged in lofty rooms with plenty of ventilation, and everything 
that can conduce to one's comfort in a hot climate. The 
gardiens in which Government House is situated are considered 
a>>out the finest in the world, but not knowing anything of 
hoUnj I cannot hope to describe them to you, but if you can 
imHf^ the tropical department of the Crystal Palace enlarged 
a tboufand fold, and with only the cloudless blue for a canopy, 
yfm may form some idea. The leaves are simply magnificent, 
arid orchids are clinging to the trunks of some of the trees. The 
fifonndM are well laid out with walks, and there are several small 
lak4«, covered with the most splendid pink lilies (called 
VkUrria). There are also fountains and picturesque bridges ; 
lu fact, it is a species of Paradise in which one could wander 
about for a long time if it were not for the tropical sun. The 

Aidii-da-Camp's name is McC ; he is of Scotch descent, and 

iHt($fikH Kuglish. We lunch at twelve, dine at seven, and the 
QQvarnor drives out at half-past five. Whether he is going to 
bouour ma with an invitation I don't know, but I have only to 
way ilia word, and I can have a carriage, riding horse, or any- 
tiling I want. The servants as in China all appear to be men. 
Tlia Malays as a race are decidedly small, not averaging more 
Uiaii 0ft. Bin., I am told. They very seldom have any hair on their 
tiiMi, \n\i ihay liava long black hair like the women, and it is 
yury diffiuuU tu tall which is which ; except as a rule a man wears 
a turban and a woman no head dress. The loose robe the latter 
waarM in oallad a sarong. They are a cleanly people and appear 
io bu fond of bathing, judging from the number one sees per- 
forming thair ablutions. They do not drink much, and are 
a ijniat inoffunMiva kind of people. Their great vice is gambling. 
Un a rule ihay are all well clothed, but some you meet wear 
vary littla mora than a huge bell-shaped hat made of some hard 
material, and painted red, blue, or any other staring colour, 
labour is very cheap here, and if a gentleman wants a light at 
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an hotel there is always a servant ready with one. The latter 
consists of ''sandal wood and sawdust'* glued together, and is 

kept burning. When I was out dining the other day Mr. M 

used matches, and a gentleman remonstrated with him for his 
extravagance —would it not be cheaper to keep a man, who 
would carry you the " Arg '* (I have described above) than have 
to buy a box of matches 7 Of course this was a joke, but there is 
no doubt that labour is not hard to procure. In afternoon at half - 
past five I went a drive with His Excellency and Mrs. Loudon. 
We had an open barouche and four horses; everything well got 
up. Two men on the footboard behind dressed a la postillion with 
jockey caps. I sat with my back to the horses, next the Aide 
and opposite Madame ; she was very pleasant and spoke Enghsh 
perfectly. The children also went a drive in another carriage 
and four. The country round is certainly most beautiful. The 
village of Buitenzorg is very clean, thoroughly Dutch I should 
fancy. Noticed the light green of the deadly Upas tree. His 

Excellency had heard from Captain J of the Queen of 

Holland's visit. He says he writes such clever letters that you 
cannot answer them as you would ordinary notes. His Excellency 
is very busy at present, owing, I fancy, to the Acheen business. 
Dined at seven. The Aide is most invaluable ; he informed 
me that it was a black cravat night as it was quite en familU, 
and told me I was to sit on the left of Madame. There is a 
celebrated Russian staying here, who has travelled for eighteen 
months in New Guinea. There are five daughters and two sons; 
eldest girl about seventeen I should think. All speak English 
fluently, French, and of course Dutch. Is it not wonderful ? 
Certainly Englishmen know less of foreign languages than other 
nations. I know enough French to be dangerous, that is, I can 
understand a good deal and talk un peu maU tres peu. German 
is not of much use. French was chiefly spoken at dinner. 
There was a tutor and one of the governesses at dinner, besides 
two of his daughters. I have been appealed to as an English- 
man to teach them croquet ; of course I said I should be only 
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too proud. After dinner we adjonmed to a small room (for 
this house) where two of the daughters played a piece from 
Beethoven, very well, I thought. At a quarter-past eight His 
ExceUenoy had to hurry off to business, and soon afber I went 
with the tutor to the Club and stayed there an hour, and then 
drove home in a brougham and pair that were waiting for me; 
80 you see I do the thing in style, and shall be soon aufaU with 
Governor Oeneral*s residences, and shall be able to give a 
wrinkle, which sums itself up in this — make friends with the 
Aide-de-Camp. There are marble floors all over the house. 
The dining-room is a splendid room of immense size, and every- 
thing is well done, befitting (they say) the richest Government 
in the world. I believe Holland receives twenty million guilders, 
or nearly two miUions sterling, from the Dutch Archipelago, 
besides what the merchants make out of Java. If I have an 
opportunity of seeing the Government House at Calcutta, I 
shall be able to contrast the two. If they say Great Britain 
needs her Colonies for her prosperity I think Holland does more. 
There is not much love lost between the Dutch and the 
Javanese. There are 80,000 troops, partly Malay or from the 
Celebes. Slavery is abolished, but there is a certain amount of 
forced labour, and Java is governed in a much cheaper manner 
than India ; not nearly such expensive establisments, and this is 
how the Home Government in comparison squeeze such a lot 
out of the Javanese. The roads appear first-rate and I believe 
the travelling is good, but awfully expensive. Hotels are cheap 
but carriages absurdly dear ; for instance, I had a trap from this 
house to the Belle Yue Hotel, distant a quarter of a mile ; I then 
went back and fetched my luggage — ^four gulden (six shillings 
and eightpence). It is the same in Batavia. If you take a trap 
one mile — three and a-half gulden, but you can keep it six 
hours and pay no more ; still, it is a stupid arrangement. 

Wgdnesdayt 16th. — ^At half-past six went for a ride in the cool 
of the morning with the Aide ; rode to see the Bace Course and 
neighbouriiood ; splendid scenery — such trees and flowering 
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shrubs. The environs of Boitenzorg are a thoroughly sylvan 
scene. I should think some of the avenues must be a mile long; 
one of the latter is formed of banyans. Boses seem to do very 
well, and there were masses of them on the table last night. I 
find the day very slow, as there is nothing to be done, and it is 
hardly prudent to go out. A Malay told a gentleman in Batavia 
that he thought I must be very rich, because I was so thin ; 
the latter condition implied that I must have worked hard to be 
in that desirable state, and they think that if a man works hard 
he most be rich. A Chinaman does not consider he is rich 
until he is very fat. The Malays are naturally a lazy race ; 
they are brown in colour, with long black hair; they carry 
everything in a bamboo placed across their shoulders. Hens 
and ducks are tied by the feet and hang downwards. The Aide 
on duty to-day does not speak English at all, so at lunch he 
and the Bussian agreed to talk Qerman, so you will see I am 
rubbing up my languages. Strangers always appear to lunch 
with the Aide, and only dine with the Governor. Did not go 
out a drive this evening, but walked about the grounds. Some 
people at dinner. The conversation turned on the English Boyal 
Family, and we were told numerous stories that were quite new 
to me. The five girls are the eldest, I should think, and there is a 
little, mischievous, charming boy of say five. His Excellency 
sent him to tell two of his sisters to come and play a duet. 
When he returned his father said, " Well, what did they say ?'* 
" Very annoying,** said he ; so His Excellency put on a stem face 
when they appeared, and asked whether it was true that they 
had said so. The look the fur sisters gave, V enfant terribU^ was 
neither childlike nor bland, but they appeared extremely as if 
they would like to have ** went '* for that little monkey. I told His 
Excellency that he ought to send the account to Punch. I really 
was quite sorry for the French governess and one of the daughters. 
Somebody asked me if one of the Princesses was young when 
she married. <<Well,** I said, ''she was no chicken," and 
accordingly they all nearly went into convulsions. The gover- 
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nesB was one of those weak creatures that could not stop, and 
to add to it the Russian wanted to know what it was ; so I said 
in execrable French, '* elle n*etaU pas un pouleU** Madame got 
up from dinner soon after, and we adjourned into the small 
room for music; but the governess did not appear well, 
to draw it mild, for half an hour. She said it was not actually 
what I said, but the way I put it ; however, she may have this 
consolation, that they say, *' laugh and grow fat*' There is an 
amusing old fellow, who has been in Java fifty years, at the 

Belle Vue Hotel ; he was telling a Mr. V (who, by-the-bye, 

is a brother of the Dr. in Birkenhead), that the way the 

natives are kept quiet is by the Bajahs, who they look up to as 
demi-gods. The Dutch Oovemment pay the Bajahs so much a 
year. Each native is supposed to give one day's labour a week 
to the Oovemment ; so what with the Bajahs, cheap labour — 
no castes as in India — and its wonderful fertility, Java is one 
of the best paying Colonies in existence. The Governor has 
£1,400 a month, two residences, and his travelling expenses 
paid ; it is a good salary — next best to India, I should fancy. 
We were having a talk about the salaries of the English Gover- 
nors last night, and somebody said that it was reported that 
the Governor-General of India, at the end of six years, had 
generally saved £80,000. I said that I Was sure that in the 
case of Lord Mayo it was not true, but that I believed Lord 
Lawrence had saved a good sum. There are numbers of fallow 
deer in the Park ; they seem to do as well here as in England; 
I should have thought it would have been too warm. There is 
a monument to the wife of Sir Stamford Baffles in the grounds, 
erected in 1814, when Great Britain possessed Java and its 
Dependencies. It was in 1817 we restored them, and a sorry 
day when we did ; however, it is better to have the Dutch here 
than the Germans or Bussians. There are rumours that 
England is lending her moral support to the Acheen War, and 
when the report about the Sultan of Turkey arrived every 
Dutchman I saw said that England must interfere. I do not 
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think that the news is likely to be tme ; the mmonr may pro- 
bably be pat down as originating from a sensational telegram. 

ThurscUttf, nth. — Had a splendid ride in the early morning, 
through a lovely country. The natives live in houses made of 
thatch or bamboo, and seem generally to choose a place 
surrounded by trees — which is the opposite of what we would 
consider healthy. Bread fruit grows here, but is not much used 
by the natives. Mr. B - , the Dutch Consul at Singapore, 
arrived here to-day ; but he is so busy that he cannot go up 

country, so I have decided to start with Mr. Y on 

Saturday. 

Friday, l^th — ^Went the usual ride in the morning ; scenery 
about grows upon one, and I wish that some of you could see it if 
only for once. There is a mountain torrent that winds in and 
around Buitenzorg, and we had to cross numerous bridges; they 
are built of wood and covered in. 
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CHAPTER IL 




BXTKACT FBOIC LBTTBK. 

Btdtenzorgf 

July 21th, 187—. 

At yon wUI see by the heading I am again back at the palaee, 
after my eight days' trip ; it was successfcd on the whole, bnt 
we were not favonred with very fine weather. Y— — is not 
going any farther with me, as he is onoertain about his steamer 
to Calcutta. I think that I also travel too fast for him — 
although, so to speak, he puts himself at my disposal ; and I 
arrange everything, pay bills, &e. I have been spoilt for 
travelling with anybody by my long solitary tramp. I have an 
unfortunate knack of getting up very early ; if I want to rise at 

four, I am generally well up to time. Y always says, 

« order the carriage as early as you like; ** it generally means 
that I am ready, and he on an average an hour late— in fact, I 
have come to the conclusion that punctuality is a niiisance for 
your own comfort, and a decided one for the peace of the person 
you travel with ; however, punctuality aside, everybody thinks I 
am the luckiest fellow alive, and all appear to envy me. 
Certainly I have seen a great deal of the world and in the best 
possible way, but ** still I am not happy; ** though I think I am 
better here than at home, as I am afraid I could not be doing 
anything, and as long as I am busy sight-seeing I enjoy it; but 
I eannot remain for two or three days lolling about doing 
BOibiog* I read in a book the other day—'* that if a man be 
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ambitions to improTe in knowledge and wiadom, he should 

trayel in foreign countries." It will certainly not be for the 

want of an indulgent parent that supplies the ways and means if 

I do not improTe, for certainly of countries I haye seen a few. 

I enclose a correspondence that I had with a Dutchman about 

a carriage ; I had only paid twenty gulden from Tandjoer bis 

Bandong, and this man wanted thirty ; but he gave us three 

horses instead of two. My letters were written in an Anglo- 

Oerman language. The third letter of his is particularly 

rich — ** hif joe plis/' &c., and he winds up by signing himself 

«<your objection;" in this he was true enough, because that 

eyening I felt a particular objection to him — I may almost say 

aversion at him, for trying to do me out of ten gulden; as 

usual in these cases, I had in the end to pay him what he 

asked, after trying to split the difference and pay twenty-five. 

It was getting on for eleven p.m. before I had finished. V 

had long gone to bed and left it entirely to me ; and, as I have 

remarked, it resulted in an unconditional surrender, because we 

had to go to Tandjoer, and he was the only livery stableman in 

the place. It is difficult to understand, but it is, to say the 

least of it, original. 

8zai 

I kan sol gif Joe a kar, Urn if £86 from fair the Tan^oer I kaa 

not gif joe the karkn fortius day moniiiig. Hif joebtskeiafasTegif myea 

nM. I am, 

Yr. obd. Semnt, 



IHl Bim, 

To moRow at IS a Klok jore get the kar, I kan not git bie for tat 
tjm hokaoae I mneet plaes the hon on de rode for tyans. I oei kive 
the iom of gilder /SO, bekanse from hair bu Tji^ntyoer, joe moeat aqnrais 6 
hon ; 8 to ateat from hair to hafe loe rade, and 8 frii horse af we rood to 
T)onr. Objeoti, 

KVXPBB. 

Bb. So, 

We to naid we rae plaea the hon on the rhode and joe kan atoert 
to mor aw morning a 6 a Olok, hif joe plia to gif the aom a /80 we de 
aemend. Tour objection, 

Kuma. 
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JOURNAL. 



Saturday f July 19th, — We had a dinner party of eighteen last 
night; amongst others, the Cheribon Malay Regent was 
present ; he is a stout man, with a self- contented air, as if he 
lived well. On his head he had a paper affair in the shape of 
a flower pot — light green in colour with a gold rim ; he had an 
open vest richly embroidered with gold, a sarong and shoes 
turned up at the toe — as he had his long hair hanging down he 
looked a species of man- woman ; his moustache saved him 
from looking quite a female. Then there was Rahden 
Salis, a celebrated man, with whom I conversed in German; he 
has been all over Europe, and in England, but chiefly in 
Oermany. He is a celebrated painter ; knows the Queen, and 
is an intimate friend of numberless Herzogs, &o.; but, as 

Dr. P would say, the Duke of Saxe-Oobourg is a special 

einfreund von mir. He was dressed in a dark blue uniform with 
a tail coat edged with red, buttoned tight, and a collar nearly 
up to his ears. On his breast sparkled many orders; his long 
black hair was done into a small knob behind, and if it had not 
been for his dark brown face I should have said he wad dressed, 
wig and all, like an admiral of old — say Nelson for instance. 
He is fifty-six years old, and well preserved ; and then, last but 
not least, his lady a young small looking woman; hair in 
chignon, with numerous ornaments stuck through it in all 
directions. Bhe had a jacket or $ac of light green satin that 
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nearly reached to her knees — from there an underskirt of cotton 
with a bed curtain pattern on it. Such a come down from the 
really handsome jacket. A fine diamond star hung from her 
neck, and other jewels ; she was very thin, and having no crino- 
line and very little on, I should think, she looked as if you might 

have blown her away. V was at dinner ; His Excellency 

had told me he would ask him. He offered to give me post 

horses and carriage to take me to Bandong; but Y and 

I had arranged to start in a car — a vehicle iconmion to the 
country, on two wheels drawn by two ponies — one in the shaft 
and one along side, as they are well adapted for going up the 
hills, which are very steep, and if you are in a lumbering 
carriage, bullocks have to be used to pull you up, so that the 
delay is tedious. At half-past five this morning I was up, and at 

half-past six was off to the hotel to pick up Y . There was 

so little room in the trap that I had to alter my luggage and 
put it into the smallest compass possible. We had twenty 
miles to go to a place called Toegoe ; and from there we rode 
on horseback a distance I suppose of seven miles to Singdang- 
laya, where we stopped the night. As we were ascending 
nearly the whole of the way, we must have been a considerable 
height up— say 4,800ft. It is quite cool, and the vegetation 
as we went along became semi-tropical — more like that of New 
Zealand — huge .tree ferns, &c. Cocoa-nut trees have, of 
course, disappeared with bread fruit ; but one still sees the 
plantain in gardens. The ground is cultivated in terraces, so 
arranged as to hold water; for the chief thing gro^n in this 
neighbourhood is rice, and the system of irrigation is wonder- 
ful There must be abundance of water, judging from the 
numerous mountain torrents that we crossed. The roads are 
tolerably good; but the stones are taken from the bed of the 
streams, and being round do not bind. We have come through 
a pass and will now, I fancy, have to descend. There is a 
tolerable hotel here, and luckily a man that speaks English. 
There is a doctor who, after 1 had shown my letter fi'ora Zyne 

VOL. II, c 
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Excellentie, offered to take us a walk to show us the neighbour- 
hood; it turns out that he is a celebrated botanist and insect 
collector, and corresponds with whole heaps of Societies. The 
pass we came over is called Megamemdong, 5,000ft. high ; where 
we are stopping now is only 8,500ft., and the thermometer 66. 
It feels quite cool ; but Sindanglaja is a Sanatorium, and 
has a mean temperature of 70 degrees all the year round ; yet 
in our walk we saw the coffee plant — a very pretty evergreen 
shrub standing several feet high ; we also saw the quinine 
plant — the juice is extracted from the stem ; also fields of 
tobacco. We are now too high for the sugar cane, but the 
pepper plant grows almost wild ; and when I have added that 
the tea plant grows in Java you will see that nearly every- 
thing flourishes in this favoured isle. We had rain to-day, and 
everything was looking green and fresh. The mountains 
around are covered with woods. We walked over a very- 
picturesque bridge, with a splendid torrent rushing by, and 
alongside the stream — far down from our standpoint — could be 
seen rice fields. Every little patch seems to be cultivated, and 
in neatness it reminds one of Japan; but the scenery is grander 
on the whole, but it has not that bright smiling look that is one 
of the chief characteristics of Japan — and, of course, near 
Batavia it is tropical. The buffaloes that pull the carriages up 
the hills are pink in colour, or else slaty ; they are hideous 
things to look at, and are very fond of rolling in the mud ; they 
are similar to the ones I saw in Formosa. In the evening we 
had four dancing girls for our benefit ; they came to the hotel. 
The music was awful— a drum, gong, and an instrument more 
excruciating than bagpipes out of tune; the siaging consisted of 
** nasal catawaulings ; " the dancing was hardly worthy of the 
name, as all the young ladies did was to put themselves into 
postures, and bend their bodies and arms about ; it was very 
monotonous and half-an-hour was quite enough. We gave them 
two rupees and hurried off. I hear they will hkely go on till 
twelve. Some men also performed a species of war dance, hopped 
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about like maniacs, and bowled like dervishes. We gave them 
half a rupee. Nothing after all like having friends at court, and 
the Herr Doctor accompanies us to-morrow morning ; it was 
through him we had the dancers. The roads here have high 
banks at either side, and for a mile we might have been walking 
through a huge fernery. The doctor speaks a little English, 
but does not understand much— at least he knows enough to 

be provoking ; for instance, Mr. V has a brother a chemist, 

and he was asking him if he knew chemistry. The doctor 
thought he was enquiring whether he liad ever been to 
Kensington Gardens, and he said **yes.'' When he was in 
England for six weeks, he appears to have lived at the 
Museum or Kensington Gardens. I forgot to mention that the 
dancers were dressed in all the colours of the rainbow— arranged 
80 as to show off their figures to the best advantage. One 
understands now the cause of Manchester's greatness, when you 
see whole nations wearing nothing but cotton goods of such 
striking patterns and colours, that if you did not know where 
they came from you would be inclined to buy them as 
curiosities. 

Tuesdai/, 20ih, — The doctor was busy, so could not accompany 
us to the waterfall of Tybudas. We had a delightful ride 
through a forest for about seven miles. The vegetation was * 
wonderful ; everything so luxuriant — tree ferns, say sixty feet 
high, and a strong undergrowth of splendid leaves and creepers. 
The waterfall itself is, I should say, about 600ft. high, and 
resembles the Staubbach exactly ; not much water in, but what 
tliere is comes down like skyrockets. Goethe's description of 
the Swiss waterfall will do very well for this one : — 

'* Streams from the high, 
Steep rocky wall — 
The purest fount ; 
In clouds of Bpray, 
Like silver dust. 
It veils the rock 
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In rainbows hues ; 
And (Lincing down 
With mn^ic soft. 
Is lost in air." 

We paised some very ^e rkododendrons in flower, one a salmon 
colo::r. 'iziz>i new to me. We then went by appointment to 
mee: iL-r doctor, who is lajin*;: out a Goyemment garden, 
noiLing particular ; at this height up (about 4,000ft.) they are 
plantin;? ararLcaiias. The manager presented me with some 
wonierful fuchsias and other flowers. We arrived back at 
twelve, and :ifter a swim had lunch. Attached to all the hotels 
here are small swimming baths, and in this climat« one appreci- 
ates them. The rooms are clean but the feeding is simply atrocious 
— ever>-:Ling cold, plates, ac. ; curry is a great stand-by. At 
half- past two we started in a most curious little car for Tandjoer, 
distant fourteen miles. In shape it was a small edition of one 
of the Irish pill boxes, formerly common in Belfast. We had 
four steeds, rather of a ragtail and bobtail description, but as we 
came in an hour and a -half we must not complain. The road 
was nearly all down hill, so we rattled along. At Tandjoer we 
came to the cocoa-nut palms again, and to the region of the 
sugar-cane, and the temperature is perceptibly higher ; and to- 
• night my pen is rapidly turning about in my fingers, and 
animals are tumbling about in hundreds. What a bane to this 
favoured land, at least to the eyes of mortals, are these horrible 
insects. I often wonder what good a mosquito is, except to 
ruftle one's temper ; however, I have no doubt they were created 
for some puq>ose that we know not of. It is pouring to-night, 
HH it generally does at this time of the year, but fortunately it 
iH also usually tine during the day. I never saw such splendid 
nmiU unywluro : they are as well kept since Singdanglaya as a 
Kt'nth'nmit's u venue, but I suppose labour costs little. The 
Diitrh lire certainly good colonists. The natives always take 
(»1T Ihi'lr hiilM (if iliey have one) to a white man, but they do it 
ill Murli ti \\i\y iliat it is not satisfactory to one's feelings ; or in 
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other words they do it as if they were an abject race — I was 
going to say slaves, bat this is not exactly the case, although 
from what I can hear they are forced to labour to a certain ex- 
tent. There are very few schools, and nothing or next to 
nothing is done to educate the masses. Well, I am not sure 
that the natives are not as happy ; the idea of a savage is, that 
if he has enough to eat it is all he wants ; educate him and he 
craves for more. It certainly is a dreadful thought, but are the 
Hindoos any better in India for the thousands we spend on 
them ? do they love us any more ? I have heard a great many 
old Indians say that we are educating the people of India so 
that in time they will know as much as we do, and perhaps in 
the end rise, and where shall we be ? Of course I fancy that 
our safety lies in the deadly antipathy between the Hindoo and 
the Mussulman. In Java the religion of the natives is 
Mahometanism, and they rule them through the Bajahs and 
Sultans, who they reverence I suppose as being representatives 
of their faith. The Dutch spend little on the improvement of 
the natives, yet the land is well cultivated, and the inhabitants, 
for the most part, happy and contented ; and everything about, 
roads and buildings, must be well attended to, as they are in 
good order. Although there is not much love lost between them, 
yet I fancy the Dutch are as safe in Netherlands India as we aie 
in British India, and two more different ways of governiug could 
hardly be imagined. One is a policy to get as much out of a 
country as possible, without trying to benefit the country or 
people more than is actually necessary for the maintenance of 
order, so as to insure the cultivation of the land ; and the other, 
although I suppose we try to make the land as productive as 
possible, yet we do certainly endeavour to educate and improve 
the people, with what success I don't know ; but as I heard 

Mr. V say, who has been in India for eight years, some of 

the natives in India take their B.A. degree; and what do they do 
with all their learning? become clerks at forty rupees a month, 
after having had all their education nearly gratis. Mr. Y , 
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who seems to have known three Governor-Generals, or at least 
seen them at levees, &c,, &c., and no end of Lieutenant- 
Governors, says he never saw a more dignified, yet at the same 
time pleasant man than Dr. Loudon. I was also struck with 
liim. He has a fine presence to begin with, and a good open 
countenance, and he looks every inch a Governor- General. Dr. 
Loudon is not popular amongst a certain class, as he is thought 
to take things too much into his own hands. 

Monday, 21st. — Left Tandjoer at seven a.m. for Bandong, 
distant forty miles ; we were ten hours and a-half in accom- 
plishing the distance, as in our second relay of horses one was 
a very bad jibber, and unfortunately the road was chiefly up hill. 
We did four miles in about as many hours, but in the end, after 
the horse had backed us in the ditch, tumbled down and broke 
the harness, we reached the brow of the hill ; we then had a 
gradual descent until we arrived at another stopping place, where 
we left the refractory steed behind and took another instead, 
and so reached Bandong. The scenery was very fine. One 
charm about Java is, that you see the .paddy fields surrounded 
by a fringe of cocoa-nut palms, plantains, and then, as a 
back ground, mountains wooded to the top. In many tropical 
climates you have the vegetation but not the mountains. 
Bandong is a considerable town, tlie capital of a distiict, and 
we drove between a magnificent avenue of trees before reaching 
the hotel. We passed through a fair tliis morning, at which 
there must have been several hundreds of natives. It looked 
a gay and festive scene, with all the brilliant colours of their 
costumes, and the neat little bamboo stalls filled with wares of 
all kinds. The milestones are marked as in England, a relic 
1 suppose of a time when Great Britain possessed this Isle. If 
the roads were made in those days it speaks volumes for English 
engineering skill. I had the greatest difficulty to make the 
manageress (who is a Malay) of this hotel understand that we 
wanted to visit a wonderful crater to-morrow, but I luckily got 
hold of a man that spoke French, and we have arranged to 
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start to-morrow morning. I have found the German and French 
that I know very useful, as little English is spoken. I fancy 
Dutch resembles German in some degree, as I was able to make 
out in a Dutch newspaper that the Shah had been at a naval 
review, and that the weather was "prachtig," which I was glad 
to hear — rather different to the Sultan's visit on a similar 
occasion. Posting, as we do, in small cars with two horses, 
costs about Is. per mile ; if we had a large carriage it would 
have been from 2s. to Ss., and if one has not a lady the cars are 
equally as good, only little baggage can be taken. The hotels 
• are 10s. per day, but wine is dear and beer is 2s. 6d. per bottle. 
Weather still pleasant, not excessive as to heat except in the 
middle of the day. I forgot to mention that at Singdanglaya I 

actually used a blanket — first time for many weeks. Mr. V 

has gone to bed exhausted, as he spent all his superfluous 
energy in breaking sticks over the jibber's back. 

Tuesday, 22nd. — Started this morning at half-past seven for 
Tankanan Praha. Nominally we were to have started at six, 
but if is very difficult to get off early in this country, as the sun 
does not rise till six, so that it is impossible to get Malays up 
before that. We have a servant from Government House, but 
he does not speak a word of English, so all has to be gone 
through by signs, which is rather puzzling when you want to 
tell him that you wish to be called at six, and at the same time 
ask him what the proper fare for a carriage is. He becomes 
mazed and dazed by the fingers in perpetual motion. We had a 
drive of about ten miles to a village called Lemback, where 
we mounted two ponies, and after a hard climb of two hours 
duration reached the summit about 6,600 above the sea. From 
there we descended a short way, and then by the smell of rotten 
eggs I knew we were approaching the two craters. We were 
now in the clouds ; I could hardly see anything for the mist, but 
it cleared awav for a time, and I scrambled down the sides so 
as to get a nearer view, but it was rather tickhsh work, and my 
companion did not venture. The two lakes of boiling water 
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are divided by a ridge of cinders, and all around were the 
Qsual indications of the fiery regions — steam fizzing out of 
numerous holes, mud springs sending up every now and then 
dollops of boiling mud, and above all the overpowering smell of 
sulphur. It was raining in torrents at this time, and what with 
the steam caused by the rain falling on the hot earth, and the 
steam issuing from the nimierous fissures, it made it rather too 
hot for a poor mortal not accustomed to a miniature Hades, so I 
beat a retreat. The surroundings are so similar to Botomahana, 
that it would be only useless repetition to attempt to describe 
them, only here there are no terraces, but only two sunken pits 
(one might almost call them) with blackened sides. I do not know 
how long it is since they were active; DeBeauvoir says 1840, but 
I suppose they are liable to shoot up at any moment, as they do 
not appear by any means extinct. We had a very wet ride down ; 
the road was red mud, and I with my httle pony slid more than 

walked from where we started. V who weighs fourteen 

stone thought it more prudent to walk. We then got into the 
carriages again, and arrived at the hotel about half-past five. 
When we first left the hotel our way was bounded on all sides 
by rice fields ; as we approached the mountains they gradually 
gave way to plantations of tea and quinine. The latter is a 
very pretty tree, a small straight stem about 8ft. high, with a 
bunch of large dark green leaves on the top ; a few underneath 
were perfectly red. As we began to reach the summit all culti- 
vation ceased, and we rode through a forest of fine trees with a 
strong undergrowth of creepers, and oh ! such magnificent ferns ; 
the hot sun and rain suit them to perfection. Altogether we 
had a good idea of Javanese scenery. The variety is wonderful, 
even more so I think than Japan, but then tlie women are so 
ugly ! although this place is I believe celebrated for beauties (?) 

I had a narrow escape : V 's pony made a sudden rush at 

mine, and kicking up caught me just above the knee ; no damage 
was done, but it was very stiff and sore. 

Wednesday, 2drd. — Left Baudoug at half-past seven, reached 
Tandjoer, a distance of forty-two miles in seven hours ; rested 
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half-an-hoor, and then started on another pass for Sindanglaya, 
distant fourteen miles ; we took three hours, as it is nearly all 
up hill, and for the latter part of the journey it rained in 
torrents. My bag got soaked through and everything in it, but 
fortunately I managed to keep dry, so did not need a change ; 
although we had come this way so recently, yet I would hardly 
have recognised the road if it had not been for two or three 
steep hills that we had to walk up, which are no joke when you 
have to climb them in the face of the rays of the tropical 
sun pouring down upon your devoted head ; but with my fore- 
footer on, my silk umbrella covered with brown holland, 
and blue spectacles, so far I have escaped sunstroke. The 
country is certainly lovely ; however, I have remarked this I 
fancy once or twice before. Magnificent trees line the road for 
most of the way, and the peeps of the mountains are grand ; 
and the ravines that one crosses on picturesque wooden bridges, 
with the foaming torrents below, make plenty of variety. We 
had thought of going to Cheribon, but the scenery is unin- 
teresting, and it is an awkward place to get away from, as 

steamers call there so seldom that Mr. F , manager of the 

Netherland's S. N. Co., was kind enough to say that if I would 
let him know he would order one of the coasting steamers to 
pick me up and take me to Sourabaya. We had letters from 
O. G. to the Besident of Bandong, but we did not give them up 
as we had no dress clothes. 

Thursday f 2itk. — V and I started this morning to ascend 

Mount Pangarango, 10,000ft. high, at eleven o'clock. We 
were on pony back, but had sent Coolies on ahead with bedding 
and provisions, as we iiitended to stop the night in a hut 
about three miles from the summit. One road lay for the first 
part in the same direction as the one we took the otlier day to 
visit Tybodas ; but we soon began to ascend rapidly and passed 
by the torrents rushing down before they came to the precipice 
that turns them into two waterfalls, although we only saw one 
the other day. The water in one is quite warm, and must have its 
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source from some hot springs. The country all ahout here is 
more or less volcanic, and a crater called the Gedeh is close hy 
Pangarango, 9,600ft. high. The path, that up to this time had 
been narrow and rough, now became little better than a 
mountain torrent — for by this time it was raining as it only can 
rain in the tropics. I had to get off once or twice, as the path 
was so steep that even the ponies had difficulty to get up, and 
they are wonderfully agUe — almost as clever as the mules in 
Switzerland. They have the same kind of looseness, or whatever 
one ought to call it, about their hind fetlock joints ; which no 
doubt, you being a Swiss tourist will remember. It was useless 
trying to keep dry, as the huge fronds of the fern trees stretched 
right across the path and gave one a splendid shower bath. 
DeBeauvoir, if he had been here, would have called it a virgin 
forest. I have my doubts about what a virgin forest means ; my 
idea would be that it signifies a forest as yet untrodden by the 
foot of man ; but when I was in Panama I was told that I 
would go through a virgin forest in a railway train. If a wood 
can be called virgin that is traversed by a locomotive, then I 
should think Birkenhead Park might be called one ; however, 
there is no doubt, virgin or not, that the path that led up to 
Pangarango was very little used, as trees were oftentimes lying 
across the path, and a great nuisance they were, as it involved 
dismounting and remounting. What an advantage a light 

weight is ! I managed to ride nearly all the way, while V 

had to tramp. I had also to walk a good deal ; but I can 
manage going up much better than going down, as my ankle 
has a horrid habit of suddenly giving way. At half-past three 
we reached a hut, but a greater misnomer was surely never 
given. The hut consisted of a huge shed without any sides or 
floor ; the roof was of thatch, full of holes ; however, it was too 
late to return, so there was no choice. We chose the least wet 
part for our mattresses, which, by- the- way, were damp ; the 
clothes we had on were soaking, with the exception, thanks to 
my umbrella, of my upper story. The Coolies had not yet 
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arrived, so I in the meantime took off my boots and kept up 
the circulation by rubbing my feet in the dry ferns. All my 

anxiety was about cold feet. V said he did not care how 

wet his feet were so that his body was warm. After all, I 
suppose it depends how one has been brought up. I have a 
wholesome dread of wet feet. Our bedding when we arrived 
was wet at the edges ; but, thanks to the plantain leaves that 
they had spread over the blankets, they were dry — so these 
beautiful leaves are useful as well as ornamental. Matters 
looked rather gloomy ; but after we had put warm clothes on, 
and sent the boy to collect wood to make a fire — things assumed 
a brighter and warmer aspect. We had a nip of brandy, and at 
seven bad a very fair dinner, to which we did ample justice, 
and then retired to our couches ; they consisted of a mattress 
and only one blanket, though I told the landlady specially to 
send " viele.'* All the conversation was in German, as the land- 
lord is one, so I do all the arranging, &c. ; however, what with 
our flannel piejamas and ordinary clothes we managed to sleep 
very well, and my feet were kept warm by being nearly into the 
fire, as it was very cold and the air circulated freely, there 
being no restriction in the way of walls. Fortunately it had 
stopped raining. 

Friday y 26th, — We awoke at four a.m., and by five managed 
to have some coffee warmed up. We had great difficulty to get 
our boots on, as it had only been by putting them close to the 
fire that we had been able to dry them at all. The sun does 
not rise here until six ; and, although at seven it is often quite 
powerful, there is not much more dawn than twilight, which 
latter is almost nil when so near the line ; however, at half- 
past five we were off and stumbled on in the dark, or rather the 
horses did. There was a dense fog at this time, and the higher 
we got up the worse it grew and it gradually turned to rain, and 
when at half-past seven we reached the summit of Pangarango 
we could not see a yard ahead; it was raining in torrents, and 
all we saw were leaden clouds above and leaden clouds below. 
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We waited for half-an-hour, but as there were no signs of it 
clearing we wended our way back to the hotel at Sindanglaya, 
happy in the thought that we would have a roof over our heads 
that would keep out the rain. It was most disappointing, but 
we can't blame anybody for the weather; however, we en- 
joyed the trip altogether, although we were drenched going 
up and drenched worse coming home. I don't think I ever 
had such a soaking ; still, the novelty of camping out at night 
with six Malays in attendance was pleasant ; they are an 
amusing race — very fond of mimicking everything that is said. 
They do not seem to have much care to bother them, no 
education or anything of that sort, and when we gave them 5d. 
a piece as a present they seemed highly delighted, although 
ihoy had been wet through twice; however, they are not 
cucumberod with much clothing. It was only 66 where we 
nlopt the night — not very low you will think ; but it is coo 
iniough for people who are accustomed to 80 and 90 all the year 
ri»tuul. Even at the summit, 10,000 feet, it was only 49, and 
up to the very top tree ferns and lovely flowers and creepers 
woro in abundance. I believe 10,000 is the snow limit isl 
Hwit^orlajul— so walking, even if I was able, is not so easy an 
in tho latter country ; for there I think one feels able to do 
kiuy amount, owing to the fresh bracing air ; and, although it 
wuM raw and cold this morning, there was not the same 
iilaHiioity in tho atmosphere. When we reached the town of 
HiiulaiiKl*^)'*^ 1 ^^^^^^ '^^y *^^® thermometer was 70, although there 
waH m» HUii. It certainly was most provoking — missing the 
viow, liH 1 boliovo you can easily distinguish Batavia, distant 
muI.V II vo UiiloB ; however, as Mark Twain would say, "we did 
our lovol lit^Ht " — and after all, we have been up 10,000ft. in 
ihvva. 1 and all my clothes smell like a smoked ham from the 
wiidd Ih'o laHt night; however, if it is not a pleasant I fancy it is 
mmI. lilt uuluJuUhy smell. I hope the weather has not broken— 
H liiiM 110 bunincHB to rain yet ; if it has, I think I must try 
liuruiiUi 1 go to-morrow to Buitenzorg ; I have telegraphed 
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Colonel R of my intended arrival. A telegram here costs 

Is. 8d. for twenty words. An English gentleman and two ladies 
have arrived here ; they came in the coach and had a very slow 
journey — talk of taking to our more rapid way of doing it in 
cars. Our expedition, including ponies and a spare one, Coolies, 
food, &c., amounted to fifty gulden, or £i 8s. id. for the two. 
Coming hack the path was awfully slippery, as if soft soap had 
been laid down, but we had no accident. 

Saturday^ 26th, — A year yesterday since I started in the 
** Great Britain," and I have in that time travelled nearly 86,000 
miles, or 98 miles a day, of which by far the greater part were 
by sea, as I have been 180 days on the briny deep, in fact, only 
about 2,000 miles were done on land, and most of these latter 
in carriages or on horseback. We left Sindanglaya at seven, 
and reached Buitenzorg at twelve, after having had a very 
successful trip of eight days, barring Mount Pangarango ; and 
to make it more provoking, he was standing out this morning 
clear and distinct without a cloud near him. After leaving the 
hotel the axle of our dog cart gave way and we had to 
change ; we were fortunately going up hiU at the time. We got 
into the old pill box and arrived without further mishap. We 
had a splendid view from the top of Megamemdong Pass. The 
road up to it is very steep. I am now told that the engineering 
of the road is very badly done, as the gradients are so sudden. 
I have never seen such straight up and down bits before. We 
had four ponies, and yet witli our small two-wheeled vehicle they 
seemed at times if they would stick. I hear that the road 
over the Pass was made by one of Napoleon's Generals, who 
made each village lay down so much, on the threat of hanging 
80 many of the inhabitants if their part was not finished by the 
time specified. When we reached the top of the Pass we gave 
our ponies a rest, and walking about half a mile down on 
the other side visited an extinct crater, now filled up by an 
exceedingly deep lake. The vegetation that surrounded it was 
truly splendid, and might well compare with that of New 
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Zealand and Japan ; and, although, so far as I have yet seen, 
Javanese scenery is inferior to that of New Zealand in grandeur 
(none of its mountains attaining to the line of the eternal snow) 
and to that of Japan in delicate freshness of verdure, yet for 
luxuriance and variety Java is indeed unsurpassed. Here, the 
mountams are wooded to their highest summits, and in the 
distance appear of a rich dark blue ; as you approach them, the 
magnificent mass divides into an upper band of wild tropical 
trees melting into the dark evergreen of the tea and coffee 
shrubs, and they in turn into the terraces of the rice fields, and 
the, if possible, more vivid green of the sugar plantations, and 
these are always fringed with cocoa-nut trees, plantains, and 
feathery bamboos. All this may be seen in this wonderful 
island during a ride of two or three hours duration — as, for 
instance, on the road between Bandong and Takanan Praha. 
The feeding at the hotel is atrocious : for dinner we had some 
dishwater for soup, with a few vegetables chopped in it ; salt 
fish, and a small dish of stringy preserved meat. Up to 
this time I hardly tasted anything, but was waiting for the 
piece de resistance which consisted of salad, and a few chips 
of a German sausage, then raisins and almonds, and the 
dinner was done. I eked it out with bread, but one would 
rather exist than live at country hotels in this lovely island. 
Sindanglaya would be a capital place for aldermen and that 
class of people, who wanted to recruit after a London season, 
but it does not suit me. This morning, for breakfast, no eggs, 

only a German suasage; however, thanks to Captain J , I 

am now living on the fat of the laud at Government House. I 
drove out this evening in the usual carriage and four. I shall 
be quite spoilt for England at this rate, and yet my heart is not 
here, &c., the finale you may guess at. What particularly strikes 
one in Java is the contented air of the inhabitants, which is 
only derived from having plenty to eat and not much to bother 
their minds. They are all well dressed, and if one is to judge 
by appearances the Dutch method of governing is the best in thi.* 
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world, for never Laye I seen a more orderly or respectable race 
of people than the Malay community of this island. After all 
<' ignorance is bliss/' and the Malay is saved a great deal of 
bother by not being educated, and if he can get his rice and 
earns a few cents a day he is happy, because he knows no better, 
and he cannot indulge in any wild dreams of future greatness ; 
still after all it is a kind of brute life to lead, and if the natives 
of India who are educated are not happy they ought to be. 
These people have a subdued look about them and not much 

intelligence in their faces. V was particularly struck by 

the fact that the natives of India have much more expression 
than the Malays. Is this natural or the result of education ? I 
had no idea that tea formed such a large export from Java. It 
finds a good market in America and Australia, and one gentle- 
man, a Mr. H , on his two estates hopes to export this 

year 2,000,(>001bs. The people here laugh at the idea of 
Queensland becoming a tea growing coimtry, as they say they 
have to pay as much wages in a week there as they do here in 
six months. They are beginning to plough up the rice fields 
about here preparatory to sowing, as the water is later in coming 
down to the plains, or rathor on the hills they have the first use 
of it, and then pass it on. On the slope of the hills the paddy 
fields are already far advanced. One hundred days is the 
average length of time that the rice takes to grow. The cofifee 
shrubs are now in flower ; the leaves are all pendant and the 
white blossom grows on the top side or ridge of the twigs. The 
podfl have two nibs in each. The leaves are a dark glossy 
green ; it is altogether a very elegant shrub, much more so than 
the short stumpy tea plant. Tea plantations here arc called tea 
gardens. They are not to be confounded with the tea gardens 
at home: in Java the term signifies where tea is grown, at 
home where you can partake of the beverage. 

Sunday, 27th, — Had a long ride in the morning; started as 
nsual at a quarter-past six. There is a Dutch Church hero but 
DO clergyman. I do not think that tlio Dutcli go much in for 
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religion, and I believe Atheism is commoner in the Nether- 
lands than anywhere else ; even the Church at Batavia 1 am 
told has a very small congregation. I have heard that it is the 
reaction after being priest-ridden, but I do not think this can be 
the case, as the established religion of Holland is Calvinism. 
The natives here use betel -nut a great deal. They mix it with 
tobacco, pepper, and "coere" — sounds like this — anyhow, the 
combination of all these ingredients gives their lips the 
appearance of bleeding. 

Monday, 2Sth, — Drove in tlie morning to a swimming bath ; 
it is about three miles from here. Sun awfully hot to-day at 
noon, and glare fearful, but nights are still cool, which makes it 
bearable. Had another drive in the evening. There are lovely 
butterflies all about — green, purple, red, and black, in fact, every 
colour. Some look like a chip from a peacock's tail. We bade 

adieu to His Excellency and Mrs. L , aud are off to-morrow 

for Batavia en route for Sourabaya. 



V 
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Tuesday, July 2dth. — Left Buitenzorg by the train at seven 
a.m., and on arrival at Batavia went to the hotel Nederlanden. 

Lunched and dined with Mr. M of the bank. In afternoon 

received an official document from the Government authorising 
V and I to have post horses and carriages put to our dis- 
posal in Java and Madura during our stay in the island. Thi<:, 
coupled with the letters to the various residents, ought to 
enable us to see the country well. One hardly sees any pigs in 
Java, as it is considered an unclean animal by the Mussulmen ; 
rather diflferent from the Chinese who almost live on pork. 

W$dne$dayy 80t/i. — Left the hotel at the bewitching hour of 
six. The steamer is byname ** Governor-General Myers." We 
finally left the roads at eight a.m. en route for Sourabaya. The 
steamer is comfortable — spar deck, and large ports. We tossed 
for berths, and I fortunately won and chose a top one. Feeding 
in Dutch style. It is as a rule a fine passage, and is up to this 
time calm enough. We are still in sight of land. The Captain 
speaks first-rate English. The old lady that is travelling round 
the world is on board ; she seems fated to go by the same 
steamer that we do. I tliink originally she must have been a 
native of India ; we have christened her the " Begiim." 
VOL n. P. 
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T'lAnuUri^ §lit — ArriTed tis Cbmbon this morning at six 
a.tn., so hdiTe K=€n iver^i^In:^ about eigiit knots. It is a small 
aciniporsjin: plsvre ind Wr? did no3 land. A fine cone-shaped 
mo:in.:akl!i rl5c< siircc ::Ij c^lini ^e sown. We left at ten and 
aiv uo'vr on OCT war :v> SAEiaranc. tLi one or two ports of un- 
proiio^ino^ablo cani^:^ W^: trwd ui Toin to procirre some soap 
tlirs inomiv.^. a^ af^tr >i%jin^ !iho word in all known languages, 
and nbbing c::r h-ii.ii iill :u:^ tricdon we produced nearly 
snfiteevl iii^tea.! of cK^ art'o> i:stl!\ a pi^eci? was brought, but it 
had so uir.ch alkali in i:^ ccsij'Ojji^ion that unless used with salt 
w^.Jor i: ^:ft5 no: of nirrch arai!. I wonder why French and 
Putoh <toanior< vlo cv^5 carrr <oap : I suppose it is so seldom 
iw^uirvvl bv the iwo cl^'aiuv nations aboTvsmentioned that it is 
\\s}t tlioitrli: uocv!?j?arT: bn: cvv^n when breakfast was ready, 

V ** cry vra:? 5sill for ilie soap — so-ap. savon, so-up, Ac.; the 

m»^r,>l of »U this i>. wht^n in HoUand and aD its Dependencies 

c;\rry yvntr otrr. >oap» I\^ arv: wry nunieroris on board, and 

iiir\^ ei< u$ujil ^Tvvni nuisanct^i^ Th^ Dutchman appears very fond 

of his *' U?:lo wvs> vW/' auvl I o::!v wish that some of them were 

luru<sl iuU* sau<.-\^-s. alvrars on the understanding that we 

shvMtM uol Iv :^skx\l to jxartako of liiom. for. although sausage is 

** >TUt. UoU\>;uj* is gx;t.'' a canirio sausa^ would not be easy of 

di^^^stiv^lu Tv^ uiy ^ivat joy I R>und a small piece of soap, and 

fvU liko Ar<^hinn\\<^s of otvL i::oIinovl to rush about, calling 

'* F\m^kll, E^m^fc^/^ 1 v{o not like Dutch feeding. Its three 

chi^^f ohrtr!iotori<?io* aro : t:r?t, th:*: tlio p'atcs and all the dishes 

ari* tvM» «ud :i<Hvud and tbarvllv tVn: oi! and vine^Tar are the chief 

iugrtvliouti*. For brv\^kfa.<t at ei^lit wo have raw ham and cold- 

boiK^l o>;r>^», ^6ar^^iu^^*. x^\ : fv>r hiuch, curry, with fixings too 

iwnuorxntH to n\ontion hM ov>!d $5eak. and perhaps cold roast 

cluokon, Tho bo«inty 5?; th^^t j^H the thin^ arv» supposed to be 

hot, but tho D\UohnuM^ pnfor th*m CK>ld, and they lie on the 

trtWo long Wfotv t^ati^l^^ Dinner --.lisli water soup ; last night 

wo ha<l 8omo j^hvI piokttst wilnuuK then, what looked like jugged 

h»m\ but it was ooH and ^tvi^n^uin^• in oil and viueg^vr. Pud- 
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ding fLui musty almonds and raisins. Then as to wine, all the 
Dutch indulge in schnapps, gin, &c., before dinner. There is 
very bad sherry — I thought it was bad brandy at first, particu- 
larly poor claret, and Dutch beer; The latter is dark in colour 
and no sharpness about it, as in English bottled ale, but I 
should think one might allow a good deal to soak iii without fear 
of inebriation, and no doubt this suits the phlegmatic Dutch. 
The great stand-by is bread, and when you get accustomed to it, 
rice, curry, and fixings. I have tried all varieties of feeding, 
and think decidedly that the Dutch is the worst, and if I get 
through Java without suffering from dyspepsia, I shall think 
myself lucky ; however, ** hunger is the best sauce." The 
feeding on these steamers ought and is considered I believe to 
be good, as they charge about Jg0 per day passage money. 

Friday, August Ut. — Arrived at Bamarang at eight this morn- 
ing. It is only 240 miles in a direct line, but we have called in 
at two places, making it about fifty miles further. At one of 
the towns yesterday the Begent of the place disembarked ; he 
was accompanied by two or three men carrying two huge 
umbrellas, one about eight feet high, which was in colour green 
and gold. There was also another officer who carried a baton of 
office, probably corresponding to the gold stick at home, only 
his implement was of unpainted wood, so perhaps he was a 
lictor. The Regent's barge was of the simplest description, and 
pulled by eight or nine half-naked rowers. All Malays appear 
to have long hair, and it is done into a bunch at the back, and a 
large pocket handkerchief is tied round the head to keep it in 
place ; even the poorest Malay has something on his head, as it 
is not thought respectably if ho has not. I went ashore this 
morning and had a long row to the landing place. The steamer 
hcs about two miles ofif, in fact all the harbours I have seen are 
only open roadsteads, and you have after rowing for a long 
distance to go up a long sluggish canal to the wharf. I wonder 
they do not make a harbour ; perhaps it is impossible, but all 
the surplus that is procured from the island instead of being 
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used to improTe Java is sent to replenish the cofifers in Holland, 
not I should think a wise proceeding, and totally unlike any 
other Colonial Government that I know of, except perhaps the 
Portuguese with Macao ; still for all that, there is no doubt all 
the towns have a neat, clean-looking appearance, and in their 
way the Dutch must, I suppose, be considered good Colonists. 

Saturday, Hud, — Left at eight a.m. for Sourabaya; only 
averaged about seven knots. The engines are Howden's patent, 
and the engineer who is a Scotchman told me they were always 
going WTong. The last new steamer that they have out is 
hardly any good owing to her engines, and they are naturally 
disappointed with the result. Five of the steamers are 
composite, as they find iron ones need to go into dock every two 
or throe months in these waters. Coasting along, a ridge of 
mountains appears to run right along the island, and we have 
passed several very high peaks. 

Sunday, 8n/. — Took pilot on board at nine a.m., and reached 
Sourabaya at twelve. It is only 185 miles from Samarang, but 
wo were twenty-eight hours in doing it. Passed close by the 
island of Madura; prettily wooded. Rice is the chief thing 
grown there. Landed in boats and ascended the usual canal, 
or, as in this case, a river. Stopped at the Hotel Marine. In 
evening went to the gardens to hear the band play. They are 
l)i'autifully laid out and well kept : clusters of bamboos and 
bods of balsams, with tropical plants and leaves. I am not sure 
that it comes up to the grounds of Battersea Park in Summer. 
Tlioro is certainly nothing so brilliant as the beds of red 
geraniums, still it is not so artificial. There is also a fine river 
flowing past, and from the banks you have a pretty view — the 
plantations of cocoa-nut trees, and the numerous boats floating 
down with the natives in their picturesque costume, combine to 
form a never-to-be-forgotten picture. The music was very 
fair, quite the host that I have heard in Java. The Dutch kdies 
fl uwrtainly not handsome as a race, though, of course, there 
fttftfVtiuaiif and thoir figures are not of the neatest, in fact 
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some I saw were real Dutch galleons as to form. Their lang- 
uage does not sound pleasant, though coming from ruhy lips, 
as it is very guttural, more so I think than the German. Some 
of the passengers I met on the steamer was very civil and kind, 
but I was in constant fear that they would cut their heads off at 
dinner owing to the way, they rammed the knives into their 
mouths, but fortunately it was calm and no catastrophe 
occurred. 

Monday, 4th, — Hardly slept last night owing to heat and 
mosquitos ; I am getting tired of living in a melting condition, 
also of not being able to speak the language of the country ; so 

I think I shall not go to Sumatra. Called on Mr. G , of 

S & Co. V has. to return, so I shall proceed solus. 

TuMday, 6th, — Had a pleasant dinner last night at Mr. 

G 's, and he drove me home in the evening ; he has married 

a Dutch lady with a good fortune. I left this morning at half- 
past six in a carriage and four ; we changed ponies six times 
and reached Passoeroean at half-past twelve, and as the 
distance is forty-four miles we came along pretty well. The 
road was good and the country flat. We are now in the region 
of sugar plantations, and we are constantly passing huge fabrics 
where the cane is pressed and turned into sugar ; the surround- 
ings reminded me very much of Trinidad. The town is of 
considerable size, and there are neat bungalows where the 
people live. The landlord of this hotel is a Dutchman, who 
speaks a little English ; directly he saw my name, he mentioned 
that when in England he had visited my brothers' works ; and 
was accordingly very civil. I called on the Resident ; he was not 
particularly agreeable, but I dare say it was his manner and the 
difficulty we had of understanding each other. Feeding is pretty 
good at the hotel. There does not seem to be a great variety 
of fruit in Java ; but bananas are very good (a banana fresh 
from the tree is as different to the one that has been gathered 
some time as the orange that you pluck off for yourself) ; and 
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goes on I don't know, as it is quito beyond nae ; but the fact 
remains that the sugar becomes quite white for a certain distance 

down. I saw it, because Mr. G was kind enough to have 

one taken out and broken for my inspection. In the yard was 
a large space plastered over so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and on this oceans of sugar were being dried in the sun ; and the 
natives with naked (and not over clean) feet were walking about 
turning it up with their toes ; this is the final process before 
being 8hii)ped. The sugar had now a whitcy brown colour. 
Who would eat sugar after this ? However, "what the eye docs 
not see, the heart does not greive for," so it is all right. They 
do not refine much sugar at Trinidad ; it is sent home in a 
much stickier condition, and I do not think that it is dried by 
men's toes. The sugar cane hero is planted in rows — distant 
alternately cloven and a-half and four feet, llico is sown on 
the ground two years running, and sugar only for one, as 
the latter takes much more out of the soil. The young sugar 
requires a good deal of water ; but not as it becomes older, so 
tlic water has to be run off. The sugar-cane is planted about 
June, and as it is cut about the same time the throe or foiu* 
winter months are about the busiest parts of the year. The 
machinery is kept at work all night and all day ; the men have 
six hours on and six off. Government will not sell land for 
growing sugar on any conditions. They receive 77 gulden 
(£6 88. 4d.) an acre per annum, and the natives aro obliged to 
prepare the land for 150 gulden per acre. This is what is 
termed forced labour. The money that the Government receives 
goes straight home to Holland — nothing is spent for the good 
of tho country or people. Of course, the company who own the 
estate I was on, after paying the 277 gulden, make what profit 
they can ; they have 400 acres, and on an average thoy get 47 
to 50 piculs an acre (a picul is 185 lbs.), and as the sugar is now 
sixteen and a-half gulden a picul, you can make a calculation of 
the profit and loss ; but, of courso, all the 400 acres aro not 
under sugar cultivation at the same time. Tho water is also a 
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GoTemment monopolv, and they must use a great deal of this 
in the year. The GoTemment will sell cofifee plantations. 
Why, I don't know — except that they are generally on the hill- 
side, and so I suppose they get a good price, and the clearing 
away must be expensive work. The natives do not work 
willingly ; the Madurese are the best. Like the cocoa-nut tree, 
every part of the cane is useful ; it is better seen from a 
distance, and when you look down upon a field of the growing 
cane, the mass of varied green is beautiful ; but when you are 
close to it you usually find that numbers of leaves under the top 
branch are quite withered and dried up. The stalk of Java sugar- 
cane is dark red, and is considered better than the green. The 
natives are decently clothed and look in tolerable keep, but there 
is no expression in their face, save that of subjection, although 
I fancy the Dutch treat the labourers well. Forced labour is 
not the proper thing for an enlightened nation, such as they pre- 
tend to be. I lunched at the house ; my hostess unfortunately 
did not speak one word of anything but Dutch, so the conversa- 
tion was not Hvely. The Dutch are a curious race. I asked if I 
could wAsli my hands ; a basin and towel were brought into the 
dining room, and while I washed them the ladies stood up ; we 
then sat down — rice curry and fixings as usual ; no bread — the 
Dutch do not oat it out here. There were one or two presses 
arranged as if for books ; but instead of literature there were 
cups and saucers, tea-pots, wine glasses, &c., and all the family 
plate. The house was a large one and well suited for a hot 
climate. A lady at lunch was dressed in a white jacket, and the 
usual sarong ; the latter hangs down from the waist, and is a 
kind of light petticoat. She wore no stockings and only 
slippers. I do not like tliis style of deshabille at meals. At 
Homo hotels I have seen ladies witli their hair down their back > 
liowovor, I suppose it is comfortable, and in this hot climate 
it Im a groat thing to keep cool. I left about three and reached 
PaHHoorooan about five. There is a young Austrahan in the 
liotid who has been ill with Java fever, and as I heard he could 
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not speak Dnich I lent him a late paper, and after dinner went 
and sat with him for two and a-half hours. He came from 
Melbourne, and knew several people that I became acquainted 
with while I was there. Too much fruit ought not to be eaten 
in Java, and the water is bad; however, I do not trouble 
it much. He had been here for nearly a year, and says 
the feeding is so wretched that one becomes weak, and there- 
fore more liable to catch anything. I can quite believe it, as 
the feeding is not only not good, but poor. The ** Begum" 
arrived here this evening, and was received by a police-officer, 
who told her she was not to leave her hotel; she had been 
taken for an Achinese spy dressed up as a woman. It is a great 
shame I think, as the poor old body received a great fright ; 
however, when they saw her passport they said it was all right. 
They are becoming very strict now, as some Europeans have 
been foimd dressed up as Arabs. The English particularly 
are suspected of helping the Achinese. 

Thursday^ 7th, — Started at seven and drove twelve miles, and 
then got on horseback, and had a tedious ride of ten miles all 
up hill and in a sweltering zxm to Tasorie Hotel, which is 
situated 6,000ft. up. The air here is delightfully cool — 64 or so 
at twelve noon. Latter part of the journey we came through 
extensive coffee plantations; the vegetation all about lovely, 
and the view, when clear, must be perfect. There are narrow 
ravines verdue clad and dotted over with tree ferns; there is 
also a great luxuriance of creepers, nasturtiums, (&c., climbing 
up the trees and banks. In the garden of the hotel are 
mignonette and roses — in fact, we have quite left tropical 
vegetation behind. 

Friday f Sth, — Temperature here is very delightful after having 
been stewed for two or three months. In the middle of the day 
about 66 and at night about 50. There is a large vegetable 
garden — cabbages, peas, beet-root, &c., and peach trees, in fact 
the climate up here must resemble that of England in tempera- 
ture. There are also numbers of cows, and we have really good 
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milk and batter. This is the dry season and the weather is fine. 
The worst is, that at eleven the clouds veil any view that we 
might have. The sorronndings remind me of Switzerland. The 
houses also resemble the chalets; they are bnilt of bamboo, 
and there are small villages perched on the spurs of various 
mountains. The cattle have wooden bells round their necks. 
They have all to be put into enclosures of bamboo for the night 
as there arc plenty of tigers about. The Dutch officers are no 
sportsmen and the natives are afraid, so the beasts have a pretty 
easy time of it. Java is certainly well populated; 14,000,000 is 
a large number for an island of this size, when you think of the 
population of Cuba. Government have no need to encourage 
immigration by selling land at advantageous prices to the settler. 
The ubiquitious Chinee musters largely here, although a heavy 
tax is put on them on arrival. They are the shopkeepers of the 
island, and are well-to-do. We have really first rate coflfee 
here ; being the pure extract of the berry, a httle goes a long 
way. The berries are plucked when they become a dark red ; 
they are then put in the sun to dry. I am told that at 10,000ft. 
there is sometimes a thin coating of ice, and hoar-frost has 
been known at about 7,000ft. — rather different to Switzerland. 

Saturday f dth. — A tiger was seen up here the other day, but I 
should fancy it must have been a stray one, as I do not think 
it is likely they would be so high up. The natives receive 
twenty-five gulden for everyone that they shoot. Clouds seem 
to be the order of the day at Tasorie. Fine view early in the 
morning. One can see for sixty miles or more over the vast 
level plains, with acres of the green sugar cane, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the darker hue of the plantations. The 
plains are bounded on one side by the sea, which is studded by 
numerous islands, and on the other by two huge cone-shaped 
mountains which rise precipitously up ; then on either side of 
the promontory on which this hotel is situated are valleys with 
their steep sloping sides covered with semi-tropical vegetation, 
and as a backgroimd to the whole rise mountains to the height 
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of 7,000ft. or 8,000f(i., so there is plenty of variety. I am told 
that to a certain extent the scenery here resembles the Hima- 
layas, if so the latter must be the finest momitains in the world, 
as, if these, like the ones in British India, gradually rose to 
20,000ft. or more, they would have snow-clad summits, and that 
is I think the great want. This is where perhaps after all 
Switzerland stands Al. There is nothing for instance in this 
Island to equal the view of the Jung-frau from the hotel at 
Interlachen ; however, one can't have everything, and Java is 
certainly a wonderful island. Bain in afternoon. I took a 
short walk through a neighbouring ravine. 

Sunday f 10th. — Started at six a.m. on pony-back to see the 
Bromo Grater, distajit eight miles, as the annual festival of 
the neighbouring villages was to take place this morning. We 
had an up-and-down hill ride for six miles, and had pretty peeps 
of scenery ; valleys with their steep sides cultivated, and every- 
thing looked green and fresh, so the contrast was great, when 
all of a sudden we emerged on the brow of a hill, and beneath 
our feet lay an old crater of irregular elliptical form, say four 
and a-half miles across, the largest crater in Java, and one of 
the largest in the world. It is called the '^ Sandy Sea," and has 
an amphitheatre of low hills all round. The surface of this vast 
plain is formed of lava and black sand, and anything more bleak 
and sterile it would be impossible to conceive. About half-way 
across a sugar loaf shaped hill rises up to 800ft. or 400ft. in 
height. Its steep sides have a little vegetation on them, but 
beyond was the Bromo. There has been no eruption siuce 
1854, and it is only a mass of cinders and lava and fine black 
dust, in which one sinks up to one's ancles. The crater is of 
considerable width, and say some 200ft. deep. There was smoke 
coming up out of one hole, but no lava, and as there was little 
or no smell of sulphur, we could look down. There must have 
been from 400 to 500 natives all dressed up in their best, which 
means that they had very briUiant sarongs of green, yellow, red, 
magenta, &c., all mingled together. The priests were dis- 
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tingoished by two bands of white across their backs. We had 
to stop at the foot of the Bromo, and a ladder with 254 steps is 
placed against the mountain — more from the fact of the soft 
sand than the actual steepness ; it was a pretty sight to see the 
line of natives with their bnUiant dresses winding up the 
blackened sides of the crater. When we reached the top, the 
priests knelt down, muttered some prayers and burnt incense I 
and then at a given signal the people pitched into the all but 
quiescent crater cocoa-nuts, flowers, and various kinds of fruits, 
meant I suppose as a propitiatory oflfering to the God of Bromo ; 
it was now all over, and the natives quickly disappeared down 
again. As soon as the priests had gone, some little urchins 
crept down the sides of the pit, and picked up all the cocoa-nuts 
they could, so the God did not enjoy them long. It "was quite 
like a fair when we reached the plateau again, and the fun wm 
commenced by the priests letting some unfortunate fowls loose, 
who were soon chased and caught by some of the natives. 
We did not stay long, but started on our way back and reached 
the hotel about half-past twelve. It was well worth going to 
see, and I think that plain of lava must resemble Eilauea in 
the Sandwich Islands ; and, though one is struck with the 
sterihty and general desolation of the place, it made me long to 
see it when the Bromo was in action, and this plateau one vast 
lake of liquid fire ; however, one is never content. Bromo is 
8,000ft. above the sea, and I should think the crater is about 
the same size as Vesuvius— only as it rises such a short way 
from the sandy sea the lava could not run down the mountains 
and destroy villages, as it would first have to fiU the vast ready- 
made cauldron. The whole of Java must be very volcanic, and 
I have no doubt this accovmts in some measure for the richness 
of the soil. A mountain some miles off was smoking consider- 
ably ; and what with the hot springs I have seen and heard of, 
this land is peculiarly well off for volcanoes. I shall have for a 
long time a vivid impression of that sea of lava and ashes, and 
the start I had when it suddenly opened out to my view. I 
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hear the men up in the mouutams are Mussuhnen Hindoos — a 
curious combination. Another account says that they are 
Brahmins, or followers of Brahma, and that Bromo is a corrup- 
tion of the latter word ; this may or may not be the case. 

Monday, llth, — Here I am back at Passoeroean, and, as the 
poet says, "what a change was there." When we left Tasorie 
this morning at seven a.m., thermometer was 40 ; coldest night 
known for long — a blanket and rug not enough ; here, the sight 
of one would send you into a violent state of perspiration, worse 
than what appears to be the normal condition of the people in 
Java, when it is 85 in the coolest part of the house ; this is the 
difference between living 6,000ft. above the sea and being on a 
level with it ; and though one is often contented to be on a 
level with a thing, I prefer in latitude 5 South to be a few 
thousand feet superior to old Neptune ; however, this is the 
latitude that I shall be in for two weeks, and then shall proceed 
into latitude nothing or thereabouts, in Singapore. Bode ten 
miles to Paserpan, and from there drove twelve to this hotel. 
Avenues of teak trees ; they have a large dark leaf. Had splendid 
views of surrounding covmtry ; but I am sure you will be tired 
of my wretched attempts to describe, so will forbear. Have 
been trying to sleep for an hour or so in the middle of the day, 
as it is the custom of the Dutch in these parts ; but cannot 
manage it — it certainly is not safe to go out at mid- day, say 
from twelve to three ; sun awfully hot and glare fearful, and 
what to do with yours 3lf is the question of the hour. I cannot 
read owing to eyes, and cannot sleep, so I do nothiug and wait 
till five, and then saunter out ; dine at seven, and bed at ten. 
Have changed one hour to suit getting up at six. 

Tuesday, 12th. — Left Passoeroean at a quarter to eight, and 
reached Sourabaya at half-past twelve — forty-two miles in five 
hours ; we changed six times, and as the carriage was light the 
four ponies rattled along. The whole road from Passoeroean to 
Sourabaya is lined with trees, so one is well sheltered. The carts 
drawn by bullocks are very neatly made ; the top part is of 
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bamboo and is light and strong. I am not sure now which is of 
the greatest use, the cocoa-nut tree or the bamboo; the latter np 
in the mountains is used for carrying water. I measured one 
for curio«5ity, and it was fifteen inch«6 in circumference. The 
native houses are almost entirely built of it ; the worst is that 
if they catch fire they are only like so much tinder. I am stay- 
ing with Mr. G , who is particularly civil ; his wife is a 

wondorfttl linguist and decidedly clever. He followed Josh 
Billings* advice, who said. '* Dont marry jbr money but go where 
money is." I hear that forced labour is to be at an end in 
fourteen years : it is to be done away with by degrees, and 
Government intend to make up the loss of money they will 
sustain from tlus movement by increased wages to the natives, 
who will have to pay taxes : they will also buy more clothes, 
uud I suppose have to spend more money generally. The 
Ciovoriuuent receive from the estate that I was on the other 
day nearly JL^S,000 a year. There are 400 bans (two acres each) 
and fts tlie Company make about 10,000 a year, sugar planting 
is a paying business. Some of the men get 5d. per day or 
2s. 6d. a week ; but the majority as I have mentioned elsewhere 
are forced to prepare an acre for 1 50 rupees. 

Waingsday, ISih. — A Mr. C who I met in Japan, is coming 

to dine to- night. Weather very warm, but I intend to spend the 
day very quietly. 

Friditify 15th. — Sourabaya is a pretty town, more so I think 
than Btitavia, as it has a splendid river winding round it. 
The chief road is shaded for most of the way with large 
tamarind trees ; the houses of the wealthy Dutch are only one- 
storj' high but are very clean and white. There are such lovely 
trees in the garden. There is one of good height whose huge 
leaves spread out at the top in the shape of a large fan, and 
then the ever graceful plantain, and other shrubs of variegated 
leaves ; large passion flowers and creepers twining up the 
many limbed banyan trees, the branches of which fidl down to 
the ground, take root, and then grow up again. I took a drive 
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all round the suburbs last evening through these leafy bowers ; 
the only drawback is, that the streets are so strai^t and the 
whitewashed walls so regular that the eye tires of the un- 
varying monotony, and this is the chief fault of all the Dutch 
towns, I think ; they are too prim and neat, for the tropics at 
any rate, and I am not sure that the gardens come up to those 
in Trinidad, as owing to them being laid out bo regularly, there 
is not that wild luxuriance of vegetation that I think is the 
chief beauty of the tropics. I started this morning at seven in 

company with Mr. and Mrs. G , who were going to bid 

adieu to the late Besident who was appointed to the second 
place in the Dutch Indies. Ho had been here for five years, 
and was very popular ; thousands of natives all in their gayest 
costumes were thronging along the avenues, bands were playing, 
and numerous boats gaily ornamented were floating down the 
river. When we arrived on board, all the Great Regents of the 
neighbouring parts, with their attendant suites, came to bid 
him adieu ; the better class, who are Javanese, arc not at all 
bad looking — quite different to the Malays ; they for the most 
part had black velvet hats in the shape of a jockey cap with a 
hole in the back for their knob of hair, gold lace round the rim, 
a little short black jacket with a stiff gold laced collar, a white 
waistcoat, black trousers with a broad gold stripe, and the 
inevitable sarong from their waist to their knees ; some had 
slippers, but the majority (with all their grandeur) bare big ugly 
feet — shape of a pancake ; these were the big wigs, others had 
same kind of dress only ornamented with silver ; one had a 
white flower pot made of pasteboard on his head ; all of course 
were preceded by the inevitable umbrella— ^the higher the 
dignitary the longer the stick. The amount of shade given is 
not proportionate ; this latter quality migUt be very useful in 
this hot climate; they are gold, gold and green, white, red ; and 
I suppose gold is the highest, but I don't know ; they are not 
made of silk, but a bamboo frame with paper or canvas 
stretched over them. They had each a man tliat can-icd a 
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light far his august nukste-. and vhen he vanted a whiff he 
sars. ** arpie." and the man hends (me knee and advances. 
Then there were a whole heap of Chinamen in their official 
costmnes ; with pigtaiU o( Tarions hues — ^magenta, blue, &c. ; 
thej all looked £^( and smiling, as if they lived on pork. 
There are 300.000 Chinamen in the Island, and they have 
their own Governors and Lieut.-Govemors, who are responsible 
to the Governor- Genera! for their good behavioar ; their barge 
was gaily decorated with the Chinese dragons, and they had a 
native band on board that discoursed excmciatin^r music : how- 
ever, I expect the Resident took ii as well meant. The 
Chinese look very obsequious in fiice of their superiors, but 
although their smile is childlike and bland, they are sly — 
decidedlv slv. I should think the Resident must have been 
very glad when the boatswain piped all hands to the anchor 

aad we slowly steamed away. Mr. Van D talks English 

pretty well and Madame first-rate : he is now in the Council of 
India. What we call India is here named British India. The 
N. I. S. Co. ought to be coining money — ii 6s. 8d. from Soura- 
bava to Samaransr. a distance of 185 miles. The steamers 
do not average more than seven knots, and the smell o^ 
bilge water is horrible ; however, there is no opposition, so they 
can charge, feed, and take us along at what pace they like ; and 
they do it and do us the travellers. 

Sahmia^f 16lA. — Reached Samarang at half-past eleven. I 

went ashore and drove to Mr. M*N , and hearing the train 

went to Solo at one I drove straight to the station, and after a 
tedious hot journey of four and a half hours reached my 
destination. Solo is twenty minutes ilrive from the station ; 
but as I heard the hotel was full with a Japanese troupe, I had 
to put up at a small hotel close by, the walls of which are 
of bamboo interwoven like matting, and windows without 
glass; but in this climate warmth in houses is not necessary, 
and I was lucky to get a room at all. The beds are clean, 
which is as invariably tho ca>;e as that the feeding is poor* 
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The man cannot speak a word of English, bat between French 
and German I make him miderstand. The country we passed 
through coming here was most uninteresting. It is a rice 
growing country ; but as there are only the remains of the last 
crop, consisting of withered tufts of paddy, it is anything but 
inviting. Nothing can be a greater contrast than rice fields 
in this state and when they are growing. The telegraph is 
carried along on wild cotton trees, as posts stuck in the ground 
would soon be destroyed by the white ants. I have seen several 
processions of natives at the various places, and suppose they 
must be marriage parties ; only I have no one I can ask, and 
not speaking Malay or Dutch I am helpless. There are 
generally two who ride in the middle, painted to the eyebrows 
as they say with yellow, and behind are carried on bamboos 
presents of cocoa-nuts and various kinds of fruits, and a palan- 
quin in which I suppose the bride is carried. The whole affair 
owes its picturesque character to the brilUant colours of the 
followers, who are all arrayed in the varied hues of the rain- 
bow, which, though they would be very trying to a white com- 
plexion, suit a bronze one very well. The bridegroom looks 
very young. I believe they are married at twelve; in some 
of the swell processions a great many are mounted on ponies 
with gay trappings. 

Sunday, llth, — Spent the morning quietly, and intended 
to have called on the Resident in the evening, but I saw him 
drive up to the station at one p.m., so I went over and spoke to 
him. He has kindly promised to send me an invitation to 
breakfast on Thursday next with the Emperor of Solo, so I 
shall be most fortunate if I can see his palace. He also pays 
that if I will go to his office in the morning he will send me the 
Assistant- Secretary to show me the palace of Prince Mangkow- 
Negoro ; but he advised me to go in the afternoon to Djokjo- 
karta, and then to-morrow to see the temple of Boro Boudor, so 

at three p.m. I got into the train and reached D at five. It 

is, I suppose, about forty miles distant. It really is quite deUght- 
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any particular design. One thing is evident that the people did 
not wear much clothing 1,100 years ago. There are 550 
statues of Buddha in life-size situated in niches at regular 
intervals along the terraces; each is sheltered by a carved 
cupola. The god is represented in the usual sitting posture, 
with the air of mournful repose depicted on his countenance. 
There were four flights of steps that led up to the large cupola 
or dome on the top, which is, say, SOft. high ; and as there are 
seventy-flve steps that lead up to the flat space from which it 
rises above the terraces, the whole must, I should think, be 
150ft. high. The dome is all crumbling away; in fact, the 
whole fabric looks as if it had been shaken by an earthquake, 
and nothing remains of the chapel but a heap of stones. I saw 
the remnants of a large figure under the dome. The has reliefs 
all along the terraces are wonderfully done, and are quite the 
best part of the whole thing. The stones are not plastered 
together, and soon, judging from present appearances, unless 
something is done, the structure will only be a heap of stones. 
On the flat space ascending the cupola were two or three rows 
of bell-shaped cairns. One curious thing is, that on one side of 
the Pyramid the whole has the appearance of having been built 
of sun-dried bricks; but I scratched away the surface and 
found it was stone, same colour as pyramids in Egypt, while 
the other side was covered with moss, and had a much more 
ancient and venerable appearance. I suppose this is the 
weather side. You get a better view when you are some 
distance off, as the Pyramid then looks much more graceful. 
Although it does not, I fancy, cover as much space as Old 
Cheops ; and, although it has not such solidity of construction, 
still it is decidedly more elegant ; and what with tier above tier 
of small cupolas with figures in them, the sculptured walls 
and graceful arches over the steps leading up to the central 
dome, the whole has a very striking and unique appearance. 
The view that we had from the summit was very fine. In the 
distance are two large volcanoes. Java really teems with 
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population; and wherever yon go yon are bound to see 
numbers of people on all the roads. The whole country 
appears well caltivated, all laid out in patches of various kinds, 
and plantations of palms and bamboos are left like islets, so to 
speak, in the centre of the green crops; and in these islets the 
people prefer to live — different from our modem ideas of health 
that rather shun being surrounded by trees, while here they 
can't live close enough. We have crossed over several bridges 
and one suspension bridge of bamboos. It is a great dis- 
advantage not being able to speak the language. For instance, 
I could not ask any question about Boro Boudor. I have De 
Beauvoir; but in other countries most of what I wrote was 
what I had heard at hotels, or picked up from occasional 
acquaintances, but here these means of gaining information are 
impossible, as they speak nothing but Dutch. I suppose we 
must have past fields of manilla, cinnamon, &c., for Bishop 
Heber first sung, " What though the spicy breezes blow soft 
o'er Java's isle;" but then as we lost the latter, Ceylon was 
substituted. Quite enjoyed dinner to-day, as I had a roast 
duck plain, and not soaked in cocoa-nut oil as is generally the 
case here. 

Tuesday, 19th. — Left Djokjokarta at a quarter-past three, and 
reached Solo at five. It is the first time I have ever ridden in 
a railway past fields of sugar-cane ; in fact, I dare say it is the 
only island, except Cuba, where one could see such a thing. 
The buffaloes are certainly hideous beasts with their big bodies 
and little thin necks. They are called the water-ox by some 
people, as they are fond of wallowing in the mire, and never 
seem so happy as when they have only their head above water. 
However, they are useful for ploughing, &c. There is also 
another species of cattle which originally came from Madura. 
They resemble Aldemey's, as they are the same colour, and have 
big gazelle-like eyes. They only give three quarts of milk a day, 
while European cows out here give thirteen to fifteen, so they are 
chiefly used for draught purposes, and drawing the sugar cane 
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from the fields, &c. The ponies are too small for cart work. I 
do not know whether I have yet described the dress of the 
natives. The men's is simply summed np in a short pair of 
calico trousers and jacket, with the sarong fastened from the 
waist to their knees ; the latter is a piece of calico sewed 
together so as to form a kind of bag without top or bottom. 
It is put on the hips and folded round and round the waist, and 
hangs down to the knees. Some of the women have a larger 
kind of sarong, which they wrap round under the arms. It 
has a most uncomfortable look to me, as it would appear 
bound to come down. Of course, the colour of the sarong 
depends on the taste of the wearer. The patterns are generally 
rather loud than otherwise, like bed curtains, &c. Before the 
Manchester goods came into the market a sarong was worth 
thirfy rupees or more, as the pattern had to be sketched out 
and the lines covered with wax. The inner part was then dyed 
a certain colour ; this in its turn was waxed, and then the lines 
dyed. But now Glasgow and Manchester furnish the same 
goods for half a rupee. I forgot to mention the inevitable 
handkerchief that a Malay always has upon his head. 

Wednesday f 20th. — The town of Solo is of considerable size, 
well shaded by lofty avenues of trees, and prim white walls and 
houses ; the roads are very bad — thick with dust ; whether this 
is the result of the Imperial r^ime, I don't know. I was 
looking at a book in which it says that the Javanese only 
gather the blades of rice one by one ; it would certainly seem 
as if it would be an endless task, but it is required by their 
religion. In Europe we call bread the staff of life, but out in 
the East it is rice; the latter takes the place of bread; in fact, in 
some houses you cannot procure it. I cannot quite understand 
the rice fields ; in some parts the blades are just coming up, 
whilst in others they have nearly arrived at maturity, while about 
here the ground is lying fallow. The ploughs are very primi- 
tive and are drawn by one buffalo, but the carts along the 
road by the Madura cattle, or Sapis as they are called. Near 
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l"utt.<dtrt. iliU — I started at nine this moruin!? to the Resi- 
done * house iu dress clothes — white tie. gloves, Ac. WTiydoes 
%}ti^ teel so foolish in a swallow-tailed coat in the day time ? 
I think frvm the ancient cut of my trowsers, that they might 
h<»v« b^u made in the year otUy and I am quite certain that 

>ir. S never intended that they should appear before an 

khUiperor in the full noon-day blaze of a tropical sun. I have 
uo( g^nl limbs, and I need a decent pair of trowsers to set 
liiom otf ; however, I may console myself that I had the largest 
tk'iuxl at the ft te of his Imperial Majesty. I was introduced 
b\ iho Assistaut-Besideut to the Independent Prince Mangkow- 
N^»K^>ro; he was dressed as a Dutch Colonel, and had numerous 
jK^u« a!^ Ui« Aides : if he appears in uniform he has only to bow 
IIm Kiupcror, if he comes as a Javanese. Prince he has to 
U> his Lord and Master. He kindly asked me to visit 
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him at his palace to-morrow, at six ; at ten the Resident went 
off in a carriage with four creams, the Prince followed, and I, 
by the gradual diminution in the size of the umbrellas, from 
the colossal gold one of the Resident to those of the minor 
officials, knew that all the big- wigs had gone. I went to look 
for my carriage, but to my horror I found that my wretched 
coachman had decamped ; however, a cavalry officer took pity 
on me, and off we drove to the Eraton, to pay our respects to 
Z. H. den Soesoehoenan, Emperor of Solo, on the anniversary 
of his accession to the throne. We walked through numerous 
courts not kept in very good repair, and along the side were 
stationed troops of the Emperor ; their drill was not remark- 
able except for its absence. They were armed with old spears, 
and looked peculiarly useless as fighting men, but their cos- 
tumes made them picturesque. When we reached the centre 
court there was a decided improvement in their uniform and 
drill ; they were armed with carbines, their dress was a short 
jacket with a good deal of red about it and the sarong. The 
pavilion, or whatever one ought to call it, was in the centre, 
and the coup d' ail was magnificent, but I cannot hope to give 
you an idea of its barbaric splendour. There are over 10,000 
people within this palatial enclosure, and hundreds were squat- 
ting around in brilliant costumes. The Javanese dress is 
simple : the men are bare to the waist, the sarong is fastened 
with a belt ; all the women a sarong imder the arms. The 
pavilion is an immense square building with marble floors, 
wooden roof richly ornamented, pillars painted red and gold ; 
the roof reminded one of some of the Chinese Temples ; under 
a canopy in the centre sat the Emperor. The Resident walked 
to his right side, and the rest of us had chairs placed near ; at 
the back of his chair were twenty attendants with hideously- 
deformed faces and bodies — they acted as his spittoon-carriers, 
coffee, scent-bearers, &c., for you must know that his Majesty 
is always chewing betel-nut, and looks as if he had a quid in 
his mouth. There must have been three to four hundred 
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Princes squatting about ; they were dist^guislied by liglit blue 
transparent hats ; the majority had combs of diamonds stuck 
in their hair at the back, they were naked to the waist, from 
thence a broad band of silk of brilliant colours acted as a belt 
to keep up the sarong. On one side we could see the Harem, 
at least a good way into it, and grouped around each pillar 
were fifty or sixty women dressed in the usual style ; the whole 
had a most curious but at the same time thoroughly Eastern 
appearance, and it really seemed to me like a dream of the 
Arabian Nights. The Sultan has about forty children and I 
don't know how many wives. All the interior of the Harem 
was beautifully carved and painted. The Sultan himself is 
about forty years old, has good features, and reminds me very 
much of the picture in the Illustrated London News of the Shah ; 
he has a moustache, and looked thoroughly bored as no doubt he 
was; he had on his head the usual shaped hat — brown with gold 
stripes ; his back hair sparkled with precious stones, a short 
jacket, rich with gold lace aad jewels; he had also several 
orders and a brilliant belt, a sombre-coloured sarong. Near 
him were three of his uncles who sat down like Christians, all 
the rest of the Princes on the ground like tailors. The troops 
now fired three rounds of cartridges, cannon boomed, and 
the fete may have said to have commenced. Three of his 
favourite wives now approached. When they were about 100 
yards off, they knelt down and shuffled along in a most 
wonderful manner, nearly touching the ground with their 
heads. He gave some orders, and presently nine dancers 
appeared. The scene was now very fine, and I suppose there 
must have been 2,000 or 8,000 of his courtiers present. The 
dancers were painted a light yellow — the Imperial colour ; their 
head-dress resembled a huge butterfly, and they had on a gold 
coloured sarong with gold flowers worked in ; a band round 
their waist that pinched them in fearfully, and a long train 
of light yellow; this, with numerous jewels and bracelets, 
completed their attire. The musicians now began their 
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excruciating noteu, aud the siugers tried their vocal powers. 
The dance lasted for one and a-half hours, and consisted in 
bending of arms aod bodies in elegant and wonderful postures, 
and standing on their toes ; but all is done very slowly, and 
very slow it is to a looker-on. The music grows upon one, and 
there is a certain plaintive melody about it that one does not 
at first appreciate. The dancers now sailed out ; and after the 
Emperor had retired for a short time with the Resident we 
adjourned to the dejeuner. It was held in a large pavilion 
something similar to the other: marble floor and gaily orna- 
mented roof. There was one table in the shape of a T> <uid 
two others. The Emperor sat at the top, and I half way down 
on his right, so I was nearly opposite to him. I had the 
honour of sitting next to his eldest son (illegitimate), who was 
most attentive, and drank wine with me twice. It certainly 
was curious when one thinks of it. H.B.H. had on a blue trans- 
parent hat, a magnificent comb of diamonds, a coral necklace, 
and a large diamond ring on one of his fingers, and then 
nothing else on except a sarong. The schoolmaster had been 
placed next to me by the Resident. He spoke Javanese, and 
interpreted for me. The Prince wanted to know all about 
Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, and begged to be 
remembered to them. The Emperor's chief servants have a red 
coat; in fact, one that had a gold band across his breast might 
have been taken for an officer in the English army. His eldest 
son and heir, four years old, sat next the Resident. He had the 
usual hat on, and was decently clothed and very well behaved. 
After several toasts we adjourned; and after coffee three dancers 
came in. Their arms, feet, and face, were painted yellow as 
before, but they had more brilliant dresses on. They were tall, 
with beautiful figures, and all their movements were very 
graceful. These dancers are of the highest birth, as it is 
considered an honour to dance before the Emperor. After this 
was over the Resident bade adieu, and we, having made our 
bows, disappeared. I do not know whether all the jewels were 
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riiid, but the nnmerons Priuces were certaiiily covered with 
briHiants and precious stones ; one had a huge ruby suspended 
round his neck, although the Emperor is poor — say £150,000 
a year all told. I do not fancy he pays high wages, and all his 
people are at his beck and call, and cringe before him; but 
I have no doubt he has other means of getting money out of 
them, 80 he really may have a larger income. He has one 
lawful wife, but I did not see the Empress. Two of his little 
girls held a gold spittoon for him ; and one little fellow about 
two years old, without anything on, came in during the last 
dance. Judging from the way he caresses his children he 
must be fond of them. I feel almost sorry for him, for he can 
htuxlly call his soul his own. For instance, every letter he 
receives has to go through the Residency before he gets it. He 
OHUUot see anybody without some Dutch official being there ; 
ho cannot take a drive without leave, or go to the theatre ; in 
fact, ho is a State prisoner. The Dutch are afraid of him, 
as ho hates them; and if anything goes wrong at Acheen, I 
believe Dutch rule will be at an end here. It is not Ukely it 
will ; but if we are over a crater in India, the Dutch are certainly 
on one here. Prince Mangkow-Negoro is friendly to the 
Dutch, and is sending some of his troops to Acheen, and he 
acts as an offset against the unfriendliness of the Emperor. 
When the Sultan was drinking to the health of the King of 
Holland, I do not fancy that the former entertained any 
friendly feeling towards the latter. The Dutch certainly treat 
the native Princes differently &om what we do; everything is 
force with them. The dejeuner was in Dutch style, and, 
coiiHiuiuontly, we had cold soup, &c. The whole affair lasted 
MIX hours. The Emperor was very dignified in his manner ; 
and when we bowed our adieux he waved his red pocket hand- 
kerchief in truly regal style. I forgot to mention that a cock 
was kept in a cage near his Imperial master; and every now 
and Uion, in tlie midst of the monotonous music and graceful 
movemontB of the dancers, gave a very spasmodic attempt at a 
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Friday, 22nd. — This evening at six 1 went to call on Prince 
Mangkow-Negoro, accompanied by the Assistant-Besident, who 
acted as interpreter ; he received us in a building something 
similar to the pavilion of yesterday, but it was not so ornate. 
He was most civil and took us over some splendid stables that 
he is building, and also showed us his Harem, but the birds had 
flown, and I had only a glimpse of one en passant. It was richly 
furnished — luxurious couches, and some 'fine bronzes, &c. ; but 
amidst all this grandeur were common prints. He took us into 
a small room which might have been his wife's boudoir — a 
large looking-glass on the floor and a portrait of his favourite 
wife. Javanese women are not beautiful. The Prince himself 
is very ugly, not nearly so good looking or aristocratic as the 
Sultan ; he had on to-day a sarong with white vest and shabby 
alpaca coat, with the inevitable pocket-handkerchief on his 
head, witli two ends sticking out at the back like donkey's ears ; 
no stockings, and bare feet stuck into small slippers. He gives 
a fete on Sunday, and asked me to come ; all the people at his 
fete are dressed decently and sit down like rational beings. It 
is only before the Emperor that the Princes and swells have to 
appear in undress. He is immensely wealthy — about a million 
guldens a month I was told ; but this sounds almost impossible. 
He has large coffee and sugar estates, and this year he has sold 
60,000 piculs of coffee alone, for which Government kindly give 
him twenty-two gulden a picul, and then sell it for flfty-three. 
He is far richer than the Emperor; but of course the latter is 
nominally Sovereign of Java, and does not own coffee mills, &c. 
The Prince has a battery of Artillery and one thousand troops. 
I have been told that he could raise thirty thousand, but don't 
vouch for the truth of the latter statement. I called round on 
my return upon the Resident to thank him for his civility in 
enabling me to see the fete of the Sultan, &c, 

Saturday, 2drd. — Left Solo at ten minutes to seven and 
reached Samarang at twenty-six minutes to twelve ; took ticket 
for Singapore and then went to the hotel ; and a very poor 
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specimen it is, even for Java. Samarang lies very low and is a 
most uninteresting town, and very unhealthy I should fancy. 
In evening went to the Club Amictia, as it is called ; Harmonie 
in fiatavia, and Concordia in Sourabaya. 

Sunday, 2ith. — Spent the day quietly; very close and 
oppressive. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BXTBAOT FBOM LBTTBB 



Samarang, 

August 2iih, 187—. 

ALTHOuaH, as you will see by the heading, I am not yet out of 
Java, still, as I sail if all is well to-morrow morning for Singa- 
pore, I think it just as well to write you a line while I am on Urra 
firma, and not trust to restless old Neptune being on his good 
behaviour ; because if woman is fickle — what shall we say about 
the ocean ? I have enjoyed my six weeks tour in Java very 
much, if it had not been for the wretched living, and have seen 
a good deal — in fact. East, West, and Middle portions of the 
Island, as you will see by my journal. I visited all varieties of 
scenes and places, from the craters of Bromo and Tankanan 
Praha to the richly cultivated plains, and the three principal 
towns of the island; and last but not least, thanks to the 
kindness of the Resident at Solo, I have seen a fete of Z. H. 
den Soesoehoenan ; it was a brilliant affair, otiring to the variety 
of their costumes, or the want of them. All, except Europeans 
and his three uncles, had to prostrate themselves before His 
Majesty ; there must have been three to four hundred Princes 
of the blood present, related to His Majesty by his numerous 
marriages; he has about forty-five children and forty wives. 
All the Princes were bare to the waist; then there were a 
number of troops, who, if their drill was not first-rate, their 
dresses were brilliant — besides 8,000 to 4,00:) people scattered 
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about in groups ; and on one side we had a glimpse of a 
long broad corridor that led to the Harem, and in the dim 
distance could be seen groups of dusky beauties, brilliantly attired, 
squatting round the red and gold pillars that supported a roof 
carved and fretted like a Chinese temple. We had a grand dejeu 
ner, and before and after Bayaderes (or dancing girls), splendidly 
attired, performed before us ; and though their movements are 
rather monotonous, there is a certain softness and quiet grace 
about their supple forms that is very far removed from the 
'< dashing style" of the ballet at home. I wish that some of my 
English friends could have been here to see the Emperor as a 
central figure, with his dress sparkling with jewels surrounded 
by his half-naked courtiers, his showy if not warlike troops, his 
numerous and strangely-attired attendants, and last but not 
least, as regards numbers, the 2,000 to 8,000 of his subjects who 
were sitting down outside the Pendoppo ; as, although it is not 
a sight calculated to edify one, in fact, it is lowering in more 
senses than one, still it is a novelty for a European to see thou- 
sands of men, and women in prostrate adoration of a man, as if 
he had been a god, and it only shews what complete ascendancy 
a human being, coupled with superstition, may have over a 
number of uneducated mortals. Talk of kissing the Pope's toe, 
wliy I do not think the Javanese would ever have reached the 
throne of the Emperor to have kissed his ; they would have 
been so overcome by the condecension of Den Soesoehoenan, 
that they would have fainted at the bare prospect of what, after 
all, is only a '* bootless '' honour; in fact, I do not think judging 
from appearances (which they say are deceptive) that they would 
have dared to touch his Majesty with the end of a barge pole. 
The more I see the less do I Uke the Dutch way of governing. 
It is simply one of oppression and trying to keep the people as 
much in ignorance as possible. Only a few missionaries are 
allowed in Java to try and educate or convert the natives. The 
Dutch perhaps argue that the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies 
are not the better for the numerous priests you meet in them. 
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In the South Ajnerioan Bepublics churches are as conspicuous 
for their number as they are conspicuous by their absence in 
Java. I have not seen one steeple or tower in the whole of the 
Island. There are a few churches I believe, but perhaps as at 
Buitenzorg there is no clergyman. Well ! after all, we are told 
there is no use in cleansing only the outside of the platter, still, 
where there are churches one may hope that some good may 
come, and long may the signs that DeBeauvoir notices as being 
the characteristics of an English Colony remain as such — a 
cricket ground, thorough-bred horses, and a church steeple, for 
it means that we still hold to the principle of " Mens sana in 
oorpere sano," though perhaps you will think that there is more 
of the *' in corpere " than the ^' mens sana." I am not become 
a gourmand, but I look forward with delight to a week in Singa- 
pore with Captain C , because I think I shall have some good 

food. With the exception of the time I spent at Government 
House I do not tliink that I have had a good square meal in Java ; 
however, I did better than the poor old lady who is in this hotel 
done up. She could not taste anythiilg, and not liking eggs — 
my great resource — as she says she has lived by suction, and 
has not eaten as much as a good healthy bird— whether a 
sparrow or an ostrich I do not know. As to the climate, it is 
certainly a trying one, although I was here in the best season. 
The Europeans are very pale and washed out ; they look as if 
they had no blood leffc in them, and indeed the Doctor says that 
man with colour in this climate is not healthy ; still, men will 
hve anywhere for money. The nights are cool, but the sun in 
the middle of the day seems to have more power than any other 
place I have been to. From twelve to three if you go outside 
the atmosphere is shimmering with heat, and in fact it is not 
prudent, and most of the Europeans stop in doors and go to 
sleep after lunch at twelve. Java fever is very common, and 
you generally catch it the first, second, or third week that you 
are in the Island, and everybody was quite surprised that I 
escaped, but I had a very bad boil on my first finger. The 
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Doctor said you generally had one or the other, and if you have 
Job's complaint it shows you are in good health. Instead of 
coaching it all through the island you will have noticed that I 
took steamers &om the various places, as drivuig all day in the 
heat of the sun is no joke, and besides it was pleasant sailing 
along the coasts of Java. We had calm weather and generally 
a " balmy breeze blew soft o*er Java's isle." At the distance we 
were off the numerous volcanoes rise so abruptly from the level 
plain that they looked as if they rose out of the sea. They 
were always beautiful but never long the same ; in the morning 
and evening they stood out clear and bold, and tinted a delicate 
rose ; in the daytime a misty shroud enveloped them, and it 
was not until one came close to shore that one saw the low 
green shrubs with the tall feathery palm rising out of their 
midst, and that formed an exquisite fore-ground to the picture. 
But imagine one's disappointment and disgust on discovering 
that to reach the land you had to sail up a eanal through a 
morass that extended for a long way out, covered with mangrove 
trees, which with their numberless roots seemed, as I read the 
other day, to wish to claim the slimy mud as land. This is one 
of the worst features of Java, that it has no very good harbour 
— Sourabaya is the best. Java is certainly a most expensive 
country to travel in, and the steamers are simply absurd ; from 
here to Singapore I paid J617 for about a three days' passage, 
comments are needless, a monopoly sums up everything. I am 
afraid I have repeated a good deal of late in my letters ; this is 
one of the disadvantages of not keeping a regular journal, how- 
ever, one thing is to be said, nature repeats herself, and much 
more so when she is aided artificially to such a large extent as 
she is in Java. I have been lent a book by Wallace 
on the Malay Archipelago, and as he was eight years in 
and around these islands he ought to have been able 
to have formed a correct estimate of them, and as far 
as I can gather from a hasty perusal from his point 
of view, he considers that Java is the best governed island in 
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the world (of course lie refers to Colonial possession), and he 
says the proof is, that the population has increased since 1826, 
when it was 5,500,000 to over 14,000,000 in 1865, and the 
people are as a rule well dressed and contented. He calls the 
Dutch way of ruling '* a paternal despotism,'' and he thinks that 
the monopoly that the Government have to a certain extent of 
the labour of the natives, and of the right of receiving so much 
per acre for the sugar estates, is no worse than the monopoly 
that the English Government have or had on salt in British 
India. There certainly are no taxes in Java, and by keeping 
the various Princes and Sultans under a strict supervision 
there is no doubt that wars between the various native chiefs 
have been prevented, so tbe rule of the Dutch in so far as this 
has certainly been very beneficial ; but to our English ideas 
forced labour is repugnant, and tbe right the Government have 
of buying up coffee and sugar for say twenty- two guldens, and 
then selling it after at fifty-three, is certainly the reverse of Free 
Trade ; but really I have been so short a time that I have had 
no opportunity to judge of its working ; but as all along I have 
spoken against the Dutch way of governing, I thought I had 
better mention that Mr. Wallace, an EngUshman and a very 
learned man, thinks it nearly perfection. Another reason he 
gives is, that a small country like HoUand cannot be expected 
to have large Colonies and govern them at a loss, so he thinks 
that their monopolies— for instance of the nutmeg trade at 
Banda, is wholly justifiable, and that the Dutch would be very 
fooUsh if they gave it up. I am quite glad now that 1 spent so 
long in Java instead of hurrying round the Moluccas, as Mr. 
Wallace says that Java is probably the very finest and most 
interesting tropical island in the world, as it is undoubtedly the 
most fertile; the most productive, and the most prosperous 
island within the Tropics. 1 have heard that the frescos or has 
reliefs on the colossal monument of Boro Boudor would extend 
for three miles. They are all cut out of a bard stone, and put 
quite in the shade the P>Tamids as far as actual labour is con- 

YOL, II. V 
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cerned, and yet the people that huilt it 500 years ago are now 
content to Uve in bamboo hats with thatched roofs, and it only 
shows what religious fervour enabled them to do, for it was 
built in honour of Buddha. After all, the Thames Embank- 
ment is a much more wonderful work ; and, I dare say, cen- 
turies hence, when the present Great Babylon is in ruins, the 
New Zealander, or whatever typical savage is left, will marvel at 
what a mightypeoplewemust have been to have constructed such 
colossal works. I have decided not to go to Siam — as first, the 
Cholera has been very bad at Bangkok, and is going on still — 
at one time there were as many as 5,000 deaths in a month ; 
secondly, there is not much to be seen when you get there, 
except a city built on piles and canals for streets, and very dirty 
the latter are. I hear the chief things to be seen are numerous 
ships lying rotting in the stream, and brass cannons that have 
never been used lying half buried in the mud. In fact, if you 
want to see how money is squandered in the East, it is a good 
opportunity. The Captain of the steamer that runs up there is 
called Orton, and is so like the Claimant that there is no doubt 
they are brothers. I hear that immense sums have been offered 
him to go home, as one look at him would satisfy the jury. L 
suppose his refusal is owing to his dislike to destroy his 
brother's "chance." 
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JOURNAL. 



Biojulay, 26th Augiist, — Started at eight from Samarang in 
" Lieutenant-General Kroesen" to Singapore. The last thing 
I did in Java was to sail down the canal to the roadstead, so 
what with the flat country and canal it was characteristic of the 
Mother Country. The number of Scotchmen that one meets in 
the East is surprising, and I should think that there must be 
more Scotchmen than Englishmen and Irishmen put together 
— ^for instance, there are three so-called Englishmen at Sama- 
rang, but as one of them said to me, ''there are only three 
English here and we are all Scotchmen.'* I suppose the reason 
is that they emigrate more for the size of the country than their 
neighbours, and then of course the saying that a Scotchman 
never goes back to his native land has become quite proverbial. 
We have 200 Arabs going to Mecca as pilgrims, and are now 
stopping at Cheribon to pick up 100 more. They are not a 
very nice cargo to have ; however, it is only a short passage. 
There are a great many Arabs in Java, and you can easily tell 
them from the Malay by their superior face, as they have good 
noses as a rule, and much more intelligence in their coun- 
tenances. 

Tuesday, 26tk, — ^Left at four a.m. Have a favourable breeze, 
and are going ahead at ten or eleven knots. I shall always 
have a vivid remembrance of Samarang, as I gave 2s. 6d. for a 
piece of soap. The man must have taken me in, as the Dutch 
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are clean to a certain extent, but have no idea of what I should 
call comfort ; but of course opinions differ. A Dutchman does 
not like the food in Java being called Dutch, and perhaps it is 
a mixture of Malay and Dutch. I met a young Dutch lady the 
other day who had been at school in England, and she thought 
English feeding horrible, and preferred this ; but school fare is 
hardly a fair criterion. I do not think I have mentioned that the 
Malay and Javanese always carry a large knife stuck in their 
belt ; the handle is richly ornamented, sometimes carved wood, 
others who can afford it have them mounted with silver, and the 
great swells, prince^, &c., have the handles covered with jewels ; 
it is called a <*kriss.*' There is a Chinaman on board travelling 
first-class ; he is the first one I have seen as a cabin passenger ; 
he is a merchant from Singapore, and has never been ia China, 
but he dresses in the same way, and has the usual pigtail. 
Their dress after all is perhaps the most sensible for the Tropics 
— a loose white jacket or smock and wide loose trousers ; and 
the better class of them out of China always appear neat and 
clean. They are called the Merchants of the East, and w^her- 
ever they go they appear to thrive. In the Chinese shops you 
can generally buy things at half the price you can elsewhere. 
Java does not appear to be rich in fruits, and we have not 
had much variety. I have become very fond of bananas, 
of which there are as many varieties as there are of apples 
in England, but I have not tasted any equal to the pine- 
apple ones that grow in Panama. Javanese music is a 
little less noisy than the Chinese tomtoms, and it is 
not so universal. If in China there were twenty Chinese 
on board a steamer, they would aU have music. In Java 
they generally have gongs of various sizes elevated on wooden 
frames in rows of from eight to twelve, and the performers 
play on them with one or two drumsticks. They have 
also large gongs and instruments made of bamboo, besides 
various squeaking string ones. I should think there must have 
been between thirty and forty performers at Solo the other day. 
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and fifty or sixty siugcrs. The combination of sounds was, as 
Mr. K would say, hearty if not musical. 

IVediu'sdaijy '11 ih, — Are now pas ing through the Banca 
Straits, and can distinctly see Sumatra on one hand, and the 
Island of Banca (celebrated for its tin mines) on the other. 
They (the Straits) are about 120 miles long, and dangerous, in 
so far as the water is shallow, and there are very strong cur- 
rents. On thinking over what I have seen of Java the absence 
of flowers is remarkable. Nowhere in the Tropics have I seen 
flowers equal to those in Japan, or even equal to those in England 
— at any rate not such fields of them as you see in the Old Country 
in the meadows in Spring, and nothing equal to the masses of 
the crimson poppy and numerous other flowers. In Java there 
certainly are some lovely orchids and other rare plants, but the 
beauty of the vegetation of the Tropics consists in the universal 
green that clothes the forest and the plain, caused I suppose by 
the great moisture. After all, travel where you will, with the 
exception perhaps of Japan, I have never seen any country equal 
in beauty to England (say in May), with the hedges of haw- 
thorn, honeysuckle, wild roses, the blossom of the fruit trees, 
aud the meadows cirpetod with buttercups, daisies, vetches, &j. 
But where the Tropics beat the more temperate climes is in the 
magnificent leaves of the various trees and shrubs, aud above 
all in the splendid tree ferns, which Wallace considers more 
perfectly beautiful than auything else in Tropical nature — and 
so they are ; but New Zealand is decidedly the finest country 
that I have seen for the latter. 

Thursday J 28r/i. — Beached Singapore at seven p.m., after a 
good run. It is 700 miles from Cheribon, and we came in 
sixty-two hours. The heat in the middle of the day was worthy 
of the Red Sea ; however, it became cooler in the afternoon. I 

took a trap on landing, and drove straight to Captain C , 

who has a charming house, with fine view of town and harbour. 
He appeared delighted to see me, and was quite pleased to have 
in his house one of the L — *— family. He has vivid recollec- 
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CHAPTER V. 



JOURNAL. 



Friday J 29^/i. — Busy all morning baying various things ; 
amongst others buttons, for the Madras fellows who are the 
Dobies wash the clothes in a most dreadful manner; one 
fancies that your carpets are being beaten, but it is only your 
unfortunate clothes being violently dashed against a board, in 
consequence tlie buttons are smashed, and your shirts, ^c, 
have large gaps made in them. Curiously enough I met 

B here, who I saw in Australia; had a long talk with 

C , who I was at Harrow with and travelled with in 

America ; he has been making a tour of ihe world, but we all 
diverge in different directions. Talking over our Yankee trip, 

of course Miss C cropped up; she is still unmarried, 

"pining away." I must say that I have still a hankering in 
that direction, and '* her bright smile haunts me still." Captain 
C took me a long drive yesterday all round the neighbour- 
hood ; but now I must stop as it is time to think of dressing, 
and besides some freshly-gathered mangosteens, the queen of 
fruits, have just come in. Seven a.m. — so adieu. 

SiUurdai/y 80^i. — Captain C very kindly gave me per- 
mission to ask C up here to lunch, as there is such a 

perfect all-round view. We then drove to the Botanical 
Gardens. In the evening there were four ladies and their 
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husbands to dinner. Singapore lies low ; but there are 
numerous hills about, and on them gentlemen build their 
houses. The island is covered with jungle, with the feathery 
palm sticking up — in fact, from this house as far as one 
can see, except the side where the town lies, a sombre green 
covers universal nature ; it does not appear to be much 
cultivated, and I fancy that vegetables come from the main- 
land. Singapore owes its importance to — first of all, being 
a free port, and ships and schooners come here from all parts 
to unload then- cargoes in preference to going to Java, so the 
protective policy of the Dutch has done some good ; then it is a 
great coaling place for steamers en rovte to China and Japan — 
in fact it is a second Gibraltar without the fortifications ; but 
there are so many islands all around, and the passage so 
narrow and water so shallow, that a few torpedoes and small 
gunboats would be efficient protection. There is a regiment 
here and a few artillery men, and a fort overlooking the town ; 
bat I should think that it must only be for keeping the natives in 
awe — for, as the town lies directly underneath, if they were to 
attempt to fire out to sea it would bring the fire of an attacking 
squadron on the city. The population is chiefly composed of 
Ciiinamen ; but there are Malays, Klings, Madrasees, Bengalees, 
Jews, Turks, Armenians, and Europeans — in fact a greater con- 
glomeration of nationaUties it would be hardly possible to see. 
Madras women with slender figures, large black eyes, with armlets, 
anklets, and rings in their noses ; the short compact Malay, with 
the inevitable sarong ; the stohd-faced China woman, &c., &c. 
The Chinese are the chief in wealth — ^next to the Europeans ; 
there are some of them very rich merchants — in fact Singapore 
is a paradise to them, and as there is no tax on their immi- 
gration as in Java, the cry is ** still they come ; " however, all 
accounts of Singapore are and must be so much the same, that 
as you all seem to have read DeBeauvoir there is nothing more 
to sav. 

Sunday, 81»/. — Went to church twice ; I really feel as if 1 
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was back in civilised life, not having seen one, much less been 
in one for seven weeks. The Postmaster- General called on me 
to-day. Governor Ord is very unpopulai' ; he is going to be 
superseded by Sir Andrew Clarke. All the gentlemen here seem 
to wish the Dutch to be beaten at Acheen, as they say it is a 
most unjust war ; but there are rumours about the Germans, 
and it certainly is much better for the Dutch to have Sumatra 

than old Bismai'ck. I dined with a Doctor H ; we leave 

here early — half-past nine, but then they ride or go out at 
half-past five in the morning. One luxury of stopping with 

Captain C is, that he has a fine garden — twelve varieties of 

tropical fruits, numbers of mangosteens ; fancy having a plate- 
ful of this dehcious fruit brought in every morning for breakfast, 
freshly gathered from the trees ; then, amongst others, is the 
nutmeg : at this time it resembles an unripe apricot, but 
when it is ripe it spHts half open, and inside is a nut covered by 
fibres, which are called mace ; they are deep magenta — a lovely 
colour, and you see the nutmeg appearing between the mace 
fibres, similar to when ready for grating in England; it is a 
large tree, about the size of an ordinary apple, but more bushy; 
the mangosteen is a large tree with dark green glossy leaves ; 
then in the garden there is a fine collection of calladiums, and 
sensitive i)lauts of every description. 

MoiiJai/f September IsU — In morning went into town with the 
Captain and spent two or three hours at the Club, hearing news 
and at times gleaning from the newspapers as long as my eyes 

permitted.. Lunched with Mr. J of S & Co. All here 

talking about a letter of Admiral S. Osborn's ; everybody here 
seems to look upon him as a clever man and a brave one. If 
the Dutch are defeated at Acheen I do not known what would 
happen. The Dutch hate the name of Germany, and for that 
matter, of England too ; but the latter for choice— everybody 
does now hate or despise the English nation, thanks to 
Gladstone & Co. ; but I think the latters day is come, judging 
from the news. If Germany seizes Holland after the latter has 
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gained Acheeu (which the Dutch seem to think not only possible 
but probable) I should not fancy that Russia would allow it, as 
it will mean two masters in the Baltic. England ought also to 
interfere. After all, I dare say it will end in smoke, and the 
Dutch will quietly walk into Acheeu, and recoup themselves by 
growing coffee for any expenses that they may have incurred ; 
but they certainly are uneasy about it here. The Americans 
are also supposed to have an eye on Sumatra. The common 
report is, that Minister Thornton telegraphed to Earl Qranvillo 
that the Yankees were thinking of taking the island, and that 
the latter telegi*aphed to the Hague that the Dutch must at 
once send at expedition to Acheen — hence the sudden and un- 
successful attack before they were well prepared. I saw a boa- 
constrictor brought into the town to-day, twenty five feet long ; 
it was caught only six miles from here and was killed whilst in 
a state of stupor, having just demolished a large sow weighing 
about two hundred pounds. The limbs and bones of the pig 
were broken, but the skin was not much damaged, so it was 
cut out and was sold for food to the '' Heathen Chinee,'* who also 
bought the flesh of the boa (which they consider a delicacy), 
at forty cents the pound. The skin was preserved ; it was the 
largest ever found here ; it is not pleasant to think that there 
are such customers near at hand. I only weigh 118 lbs., so I 
would have been a mere pastime for it ; but I flatter myself that 
I would have been somewhat angular and more difficult of 
digestion; however, if he had, as they always do, covered me 
with saliva I dare say I would have glided down easily enough — 
what a curious idea ; I suppose the boa would have waited in a 
state of stupor until the pig had rotted or dissolved, because it 
could not move when caught. / am lAd that one was once 
found with the head of a deer sticking out of its moutli, as the 
horns were rather too much of a good thing, even for a boa ; so it 
would have slept until the horns gradually dropped off from 
decay. Who would be a snake ? Certainly they were cursed 
to some purpose, according to our idc as of comfort ; however. 
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chftcun-a-son gout. I dined quietly with the Captain, and had 
some of his adventures afloat thirty years ago. Saihng as an 
apprentice in a brig from Liverpool to the South Coast of 
America is not the same as being the Ct^ptain of a P. and 0. 
steamer. 

Ttu^day, ^nd, — Ihis morning I had to be up at five, as at six 
I had arranged to call for Mr. Birch, the Colonial Secretary, 
who had kindly promised to take me down in the Government 
steam launch to Johore, to breakfast with the Maharajah, who 
hearing that I was at Singapore, and having when in England 
gone over the Birkenhead Ii-on Works, wanted Mr. Birch to 
bring me down. We had a pleasant trip of five hours to Johore, 
winding^ in and out of islands for a distance of thirty-seven 
miles, before we reached the mainland. The scenery would 
have been particularly attractive to a new comer, but it was 
80 similar to the Sandwich Islands as far as the coast was con- 
cerned, or, in fact, any tropical island, that it had lost its novelty 
for me ; if you imagine a narrow strip of dazzling white coral 
sand, bounded by a dense expanse of green forest, with a fringe 
of the feathery palm trees, you have it to a nicety. An occa- 
sianal bamboo-house with thatched roof placed on piles relieved 
the monotony. The Strait was never very wide, but it certainly 
was pretty to see the thick vegetation that covered all the islands, 
and I enjoyed my sail immensely. The Eajah is not by right 
of succe|Ssion the lawful king of these parts, but the members of 
the reigning family are more or less imbecile, so the Queen 
named him as Maharajah of Johore, and he is Knight of the 
Star of India. His territory stretches back for 100 miles or so, 
and he is making great improvements. A company have large 
saw-mills here (a concession from the Eajah), and very fine wood 
is found in the dense and almost primeval forests that clothe 
the peninsula at this end. He is also making a railway with 
wooden lines made from Johore teak. Chinese flourish well 
here, and there are 60,000 of them already. They seem to be 
as naturally industrious as the Malays are lazy. The Eajah 
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himself is a ver}' iiice man, lias a good open couutcuaucc, and is 
very gentlemanly and quiet, and speaks English first-rate. He 

is a great friend of the Duke of E . We had lunch, and I 

tasted some Durian pudding for the first time. Peox)le who have 
got over the horrible smell declai-e it to be the finest fruit in the 
world, but I must confess that tasting or rather smelling it for 
the first time did not enable me to appreciate it. How shall 1 
describe the odour ? 'Twas like the concentrated essence of the 
Cloaca Maxima, or any other large sewer ; it was simply hor- 
rible. The following is a description of it (Brickmore) :— •* The 
fruit is spherical in form, six or eight inches in diameter, and 
generally covered with many sharp-pointed tubercles ; this ex- 
terior is a hard shell ; within it is divided into several parts. 
On breaking the shell a seed as large as a chestnut is found in 
each division, surrounded by a pale yellow substance of the con- 
sistency of thick cream, and having an odour of putrid animal 
matter, so strong that a single fruit is enough to infect the 
whole air of a large house." I heard the taste described as 
** fresh cream and filberts.*' It certainly is a taste that must 
be acquired. The pudding we had was slaty in colour and 
about the consistency of thick cream. A man who can eat 
venison kept for mouths might manage this, but 1 prefer the 
dehcate, aristocratic (if one can say so) mangostcen. The Eajah 
is laying out a large garden and building a Council Chamber. 
We left at half-past four and reached Singapore at eleven, after 
adehghtful day. Johore, where the Rajah lives, is a lovely spot, 
and cooler than Singapore. The Strait here so winds in and 
out that it resembles a lake, with dense woods of perennial green 
on either side. 

Wednesday, 3rd, — Spent the morning quietly. In the after- 
noon drove to Botanical Gtirdens and heard the band play. The 
first battalion of the 10th are here, and very good music it was. 
What would I give now for an opera ? however, the more I 
travel the more I am convinced that I like to live in a civilised 
manner, and after the feeding in Java it really is quite dehghtful 
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to feel that one is in a place where a chop can be done plain, 
and not swimming in cocoa-nut oil. Jnst as I was going out 
to-day by the front door a snake about three feet long was on 
the door- step. It was black in colour and yellow underneath ; 
it wriggled away at about the rate of five miles an hour, at 
least I know we had to go at a jog-trot to keep up with it. It 
was killed by one of the servants. It is poisonous I believe, 
but fortunately I do not fancy that they approve of going 
upstairs. It was a whip-snake. The tree that I have mentioned 
as spreading- out its leaves in the shape of a fan is called the 
Traveller's Pahn ; I did not know the reason why until yester- 
day ; I thought it might be from its beauty. Imagine leaves 
say six feet in length and »one foot across spreading out in the 
shape of a fan; but it turns out that where the leaf joins on to 
the stem there i« a groove, and in this the rain water collects, 
and if you make an incision into the stalk of the leaf it flows 
out, hence the name ; and although there has not been rain for 
some time, out of one of the trees we got a glassful yesterday. 
It was of course pure rain water and very soft to the taste. As 
soon as the leaves become perfectly dry they drop off. Dined 

quietly with Captain C . 

Thursday, 4/A. — Spent morning in procuring money and 

taking ticket for "Bokhara." Lunched with Mr. S , of 

S. W. k Co. He afterwards took me over his godowns. I 
had up to this time a very vague idea of what gambler was ; it 
is the leaves of a shrub boiled down, and pressed till it becomes 
a brown sticky mass ; it is used for tanning hides, also for 
medicine. I beUeve it is very stringent. The natives here mix 
it with betel-nut and ctere, and chew it like a quid of tobacco. 
The Malays have of course to invent words for several things — 
for instance, ice and telegraph wire ; the former they call "stone 
water," and the latter ''speaking rope." Both these are rather 
good. I do not know the Malay for them, but this is their 
equivalent in EugUsh. The sun they call **eye of day" — also 
pretty. I dined in company with Captain C at a Mr. 
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B 's. He is the Marine Magistrate here, and was formerly 

in the East Indian Navy, before India was handed over to the 

British Government. Mrs. B and T played Polish Bezique 

while the two gentlemen talked affairs of State. If you are 
asked to take a drink here it is called a *< peg." I am told the 
word is also used in India. The idea is not cheerfal, as it 
signifies that every one you take is supposed to put a ** peg '* 
into your coffin. True enough I dare say, as spirits must be 
bad in this hot climate ; still it is not an inspiriting idea. 

Friday, 6th, — Lunched at Club as usual. In evening there 
were five or six people at dinner. We had some Shanghai 
mutton, which is considered a great delicacy in these parts. 

Saturday, 6th, — ** Bokhara ** arrived last evening, so that I 
suppose we will be off on Sunday. Packed up and went to the 

band in the evening. Young B lunched with me at Emer- 

son*s, the luncheon place of Singapore. Dined with Mr. T . 

Sunday, 1th. — Left at twelve. Had heavy squalls of rain, 
and are not going much more than nine knots. It is 880 miles 
to Penang. We are coasting along the Peninsula, and can see 
Sumatra. I have a large cabin to myself, as there are only 
about twenty passengers. All the best cabins forward are filled 
with tea, so that if there are many passengers they have to put 
three or four in one cabin. The French do not do anything of 
this kind, and hence one of the reasons for the greater popula- 
rity of the Messageries. As for the feeding I prefer the English 
style to a number of little scraps of dishes that one cannot con- 
ceive what they are made of, and I always feel a satisfaction in 
being under the command of an English captain and officers ; I 
cannot say crew, for we have a very miscellaneous lot — yellow, 
black, brown, red, and in fact every conceiveable shade except 
white, but there are four quarter-masters of the real P. & 0. 
stamp. The <* Bokhara " is a large Vessel of 8,000 tons, but 
only 450 H.P., carries a large cargo, in fact would do very well 
for Holt*s Line, but it is hardly a mail steamer in the true 
sense of the word, if you mean one that can go twelve knots. 
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and where passen^er-i comfort is considered before cargo. Very 

warm and close. I was sorry to leave Captain C , as he has 

been most civil ; but glad to depart from Singapore, where, 
without exaggeration, I may say that I have hardly once had a 
perfectly dry stitch of clothing on for the whole time, except 
early morning, as, although the thermometer rarely rises above 
85, still it is hardly ever below it. But it is considered a healthy 
place for the East, as although the Europeans look pale they do 
not have fevers, &c. Cholera has been for some time at Singa- 
pore, and if it had not been for the latter I might have visited 
Borneo, but I think it better to leave the Malay Archipelago. 

Monday f Sth, — Only did 203 miles. What wind there was 
was ahead, but the real reason of the small run is that there is 
something wrong with one of the cylinders. Weather very dose 
and hot. Arrived at Penang at half-past nine. It is an island 
and belongs to the British. All the islands scattered about are 
well wooded, and, as Carlisle says, would answer to the descrip- 
tion of the island mentioned in ** Enoch Arden,'* with ** Its sea- 
ward gazing gorge, and its ferns and palms, and precipices.*' I 
landed in company with three other gentlemen, and we hired a 
gharry and drove off to the waterfall, distant four miles. It is 
more a cascade, and is, say 150 feet high. The hill at the back 
was as usual covered with the densest vegetation, and standing 
underneath the fall we had a delicious cool breeze, which was 
very refreshing after having toiled up a hill for a mile in the 
mid-day sun, with thermometer — we had better not say what. 
We then returned to the hotel near and had a delightful swim 
in a bath, into which flows a cool stream from the mountain's 
side. They have had a great deal of rain here lately and the 
ditches were full, and some of the dwelling houses surrounded 
by water. The town did not strike me as in any way equal to 
Singapore, for the houses have a damp moist look about them, 
which gave them an imtidy tumble-down appearance, but no 
doubt that as at Singapore the gentlemen live outside the town. 
I believe that the province of Wellesley is very pretty, but I had 
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not time to go autl see the interior. The chief exports firom here 
are pepj^er and gnmbier. We left at lialf-past three, and soon 
after felt the swell of the Bay of Bengal. We are likely to have 
a rough passage to Galle« as the wind is Sonth-West. and in 
September it often blows hard about the change of the Monsoon. 

W^dHifsdatt. lOiA. — Sj^eeding slowly on. Weather very close, 
wind aliead« and heavr swell. Hare once more reached the dark 
bine ocean* after haWng cruised amongst islands for several 
weeks, 

7'Aiii'st/«y, lliA.-> 231 miles. Squalls of rain and wind, heaiy 
swell, and sea still against us. 

Frith ti^ 12lA. — 208 miles. Same as yesterday. I fancv this 
is tlie last dying kick as one may say of the South-West Mon- 
soon, which next month changes to N.C. Ship is stiff enough, 
as she has 2,500 tons of tea on boanl, but is very slow, for the 
wind has been a little more oa our quiurter, and fore and aft 
sails set. No doubt we have had a current against us. 

Sifturdati^ IdlA. — 187 miles. Wind still ahead, but not much 
sea. This sliip is in bad trim down by the head, and a list to 
port. All the cabins forward of the saloon are chock-full of tea, 
so this win account for it, and I dare say they have been burn- 
ing ooal from the after bunkers. 

Sunihiif^ lAth, — 164 miles. Worse and worse. Engines are 
large enough, but owing to want of boiler space they cannot get 
more tlmn ten and a-half knots out of the " Bokhara," though 
tluH is hor first voyage. Went thirteen on trial as first officer 
says ; how is this to be accounted for 9 I am afraid the canny 
Scot must have run her on the measured mile i^ith three- knot tide. 
She also steers badly and her decks leak ; altogether she is not 
a fine specimen of naval architecture, but is a good sea boat and 
carries a large cargo, so no doubt is a paying one ; but what 
with being laid up in Hong Kong for two months after striking 
the ** Bokhara ** rock, and having to put into Bombay on her 
way out to caulk her decks, her first voyage will not be a re- 
munerative one. Had service in the saloon. All the crew were 
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paraded on deck. The latter are most!}' composed of uatives 
from Calcutta, and they looked picturesque with their long 
white sacs, white trowsers, brilliant handkerchiefs round 
their waist, and red turbans. Then there were Chinese : the 
stokers composed of men from Seedee (great big niggers), 
and white washed-out looking stewards. Europeans do not 
show to advantage in hot climates, and it is a merciful provision 
of nature that the natives are brown or black and not a ghastly 
white. Although the sun browns in Europe it whitens in these 
tropical climates. The difficulty to get an English crew is now 
nearly insurmountable. The Captain says you can nominally 
get one, but it is half composed of Swedes, Danes, &c. The 
real genuine article is a thing of the past; what are procurable 
now are so impudent and unmanageable that nearly all captains 
prefer a motley crew as to colour, and soon there will not only 
be a dearth of men, but of officers, if some provision is not made 
for ships to carry apprentices ; since the Navigation Laws were 
abolished it has become more and more difficult. The owners 
of ships naturally say that it does not pay them to take appren- 
tices to educate for steamers. Well, the only thing is to make 
them pay a premium, which comes hard on the parents. 
Steamers could take them, but they carry so little sail that the 
education is not practical enough. StDl, from all accounts, 
something must be done, for even in my limited experience I 
have seen on English steamers Swedes or Danes as officers, 
which did not seem right or natural. However, perhaps in one 
sense it ought to be looked upon as a matter of congratulation 
tliat the men who used to be sailors have found some better 
employ, or at any rate a more profitable one. 

Monday, 15t/i. — 158 miles. Wind still ahead. Ought to have 
arrived at five this evening, but this slow new tub could not be 
induced to go more than seven knots, so we did not arrive off 
the harbour until seven, when it was too dark to enter, so we 
had to keep steaming up and down all night, and burnt a good 
deal more coal than we would otherwise have done. We were 

VOL. II, o 
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fimOing ftlcHig the ragged coast of Ccjion for & long time, bat 
I cftnnot say that I smelt the '* ^i^J breezes." PeriiAps when 
Bishop Heber eame oat, the captain of the ship burnt a few 
doTes before the gallej, and his lordship thought that the spicy 
breeze that was wafted aft really blew ''soft o'er Ceylon's 
Ide." 

Tuftda^, ISik. — At six a.m. we entered G^e harbour, if 
harbour it can be called, into which a S.W. Monsoon caoses a 
heary swell to roll; it is besides fall of sunken rocks, and the 
number of steamers that are lost here is wonderfal. Due called 
the " Agra '* was wrecked the other day, and her masts are now 
to be seen sticking up ; she was lying at anchor, but the heavy 
swell drifted her on to a rock — her propeller and stempost were 
smashed, and she sank. The harbour is a pretty one, with its 
blue water, stretch of white sand, fringed by clusters of the 
smooth-stemmed palms with their feathery crowns, and as a 
baek-ground the richly wooded slopes of the mountains — in fact 
a prettier and more refreshing toute eiuembU for people just 
arrived from Aden and a sea voyage could not be imagined. 
The Cingalese canoe is a very curious one — from one and a-balf 
to two feet in width, and twenty to thirty feet long ; they are so 
narrow that it is rather dangerous to take luggage in them, so 
I had to procure a larger boat. They liave a piece of wood 
fastened to the canoe by two poles, and this serves as an out- 
rigger and preserves their equilibrium. Galle is a most 
uninteresting place, and there is nothing to be seen ; the 
ramparts are picturesque if they are not useful, as the grey 
stone has become covered with moss, and it gives a venerable 
appearance to the town. In the afternoon I took a drive with a 

Captain D to Wak -Wallah; it is about five miles distant. 

Our road lay through plantations of cocoa-nuts, with occasional 
places cleared for rice fields. From the hotel we had a splendid 
view ; below us lay a narrow plain with a river gliding through 
it; the bright green of the paddy fields being relieved by the 
darker hue of the plantations scattered about, and in the 
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distance could be seen uumerous detached hills, backed by a 
range of mountains wooded like those of Java to the top, and 
which gives them in the distance a misty dark-blue appearance; 
in fact, it was a wonderful combination of scenery — water, hill, 
dale, and wood. What more can one want? We then drove 
round by the cinnamon gardens ; but do not think that even 
here there was a fragrant breeze, except that there is a balmy 
softness in the air of the Tropics at siindown. The cinnamon is 
a bushy shrub about eight feet high, with dark green glossy 
leaves. I am told that the branches possess the cinnamon 
scent, while the leaves when crushed smell like cloves, and the 
root emits a scent like camphor. I dined at the hotel, which is 
the best I have yet seen iu the East. The natives are tall and 
slender as to figure, and with good aquiline features — in fact 
the men more particularly are, as a whole, decidedly handsome; 
but from their finely-cut features and effeminate appearance 
(caused perhaps by their dress), it is difficult to tell the women 
from the men ; the latter have long hair, and one of their 
characteristics is, that they wear combs of tortoise-shell, and 
the women do not. I am now speaking of the better class ; the 
poorer wear nothing but a loin cloth, and, if they can afford it, a 
comb — the latter is a sign of caste. In colour they are between 
a Malay and a Hindoo— a dark brown — their dress is a jacket, 
generally white, and a sarong with startling patterns ; but there 
is no decided rule I fancy. I imagine, like the Javanese, they 
are very fond of begging, and they bother your life out to buy 
precious stones, the setting of which, to say the least of it, is 
suggestive of Birmingham ; but I suppose tliere are some real 
ones among them, only I do not intend to purchase. One of 
the passengers selected a very pretty ring with three pearls, for 
which the man wanted £8. The gentleman said, ** better say 
£1,*' and before he knew the ring was in his hand. I believe 
he could have bought it for ten sliillings. 

Wgdnesday, llth. — Had intended to go to Colombo, but, 
unfortunately, I began yesterday with a boil on my knee-cap — 
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the consequence is that I can hardly move, so mast remain a 
prisoner. They are very conmion here, and people talk of 
having a cluster or series of them for three or four weeks. It 
is the unusually high temperature that heats the hlood I helieve, 
and everybody seems to think them rather a sign of health than 
otherwise. Owing to the S.W. Monsoon there is plenty of 
breeze here, and it feels quite cool after Singapore. It is only 
82 in the sliade ; but when it is 74 at Singapore it is a much 
more disagreeable kind of heat. It all depends on the location 
— for instance, 120 in California is not nearly so trying as 80 in 
Java; one is a moist, and the other a dry heat — in fact I do 
not tlxink a thermometer is much good as to determining the 
actual warmth of a place. 

ThuraHaif, 18M. — Still a prisoner ; have moved down to the 
ground floor. There are only piers here for small boats — so 
AH at Valparaiso cargo is taken from the steamers into lighters, 
and tlien these are brought as near in shore as the breakers 
permit; men tlion go in and carry the goods in on their 
Hlioulders — ratlior a tedious process. We seem to have got out 
of tl)0 range of Uio Chinamen, tuid slender Cingalese do the 
Ooolie work, Ouo oortaiuly must travel to appreciate England's 
Ipi'eatniifiH. I Maw iho othor day an amusing book by an 
Atnarioan, and KngUnd'n Colonial possessions seemed to strike 
him an more wonderful tlian anything else. Wlicn he reached 
Ilong Kougi he said, ** England for ever!' then Singapore, 
** still England;** Qalle (where one may say one is on the 
threshold of British India), he exclaimed — *' still England ! 
everlasting England I ! '* then when he an*ived at Aden he had to 
go into French *' encore, AngleUfrre, toujour s, Angleterre; " he did 
not go by Malta or Gibraltar, or I should think he would have 
bad to use Persian, or any other fashionable language. Then 
be tried to find the reason why Great Britain possessed so 
much, while the old nations (Spain and Portugal) had been 
driven out. The only other people who hold large possessions 
out in this part of the world are the Dutch ; so some argue 
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that it is the ProtestaTit religion, and that wherever priests 
obtain a footing the country is sure to go to the bad; but, 
although he thought there was a good deal of truth in this, he 
believes that the real reason is, that the Anglo-Saxon race are 
too proud to intermarry with the natives of the country, and I 
think he may be right. For a specimen of the Portuguese, take 
Macao ; what mixed races there are there. Martinique, for 
instance, of the French ; all half-caste. And Spain — unhappy 
Spain ! Cuba and the PhiUipines are about all that is left of 
her numerous Bepublics in various parts of the world. The 
Dutch are certainly good Colonists — quite next to the English 
I should fancy. Ceylon once belonged to them — in fact our 
reign began when the Dutch command of the sea was wrested 
from them by Blake in the days of Oliver Cromwell, who, 
although he was a usurper, certainly increased our prestige 
abroad. 

Friday^ I9th. — I was very sorry to see that Captain Com- 
merell had been very severely wounded. The exchange of our 
Protectorate over Acheen for Elmina does not seem to have 
been productive of anything but fighting. It was a bad bargain, 
and like most of the Liberal exchanges of Gladstone and Co. 
will, in the end, cost the country a lot of money. I do not think 
the curry here is as good as I expected *-not to my taste 
(vitiated no doubt), as at home ; it is mixed with cocoa-nut milk, 
bread fruit, &c. The Chutnee is certainly Al. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JOURNAL. 



Saturday ^ September 20th. — I was up at five, and left the hotel 
at six in the coach for Colombo. We changed ten or eleyen 
times. Stopped half-way for lunch, and reached Qalle-face Hotel 
at half-past four. The road is level and well kept. We had two 
Australian horses, and they went along fairly. There were 
three natiyes inside and one on the box, but I had room to put 
up my leg and did well enough. The road is constructed parallel 
with the beach the whole way, and if for a short distance we 
lost sight of the sea we still heard the roar of the surf. Either 
side was lined with groves of cocoa-nut palms, and although 
pretty at first they become monotonous for seventy-two miles. 
We passed through a few villages. The houses are built of 
logs, or else of plaster rather roughly put together. We 
crossed over numerous inlets or arms of the sea. The ma- 
jority were spanned by neat iron suspension bridges, but some 
by wooden ones — ^notably one, which must have been 200 yards 
across. We met a tolerable number of people, but I missed 
the crowd of Java. We passed several priests witli long yellow 
robes, and attendant boys holding umbrellas over their heads ; 
also one or two Hindoo Temples, with a stream of water in 
firont and steps leading down, in order I suppose that the faith- 
ful may wash before praying. There do not seem to be any 
ponies here, but light carts are drawn by active-looking bul- 
locks which go about six miles an hour. I should call them 
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pacing bullocks, as it is neither a canter or a trot. The men 
and women have certainly graceful figures ; the latter wear 
armlets, anklets, noserings, earrings, &c., but not over much 

clothing. When I arrived at the hotel I found that the D a 

had just gone, so I seem fated not to see them. This hotel is 
three-quarters of a mile from the town ; it is situated close to 
the beach, with a narrow strip of turf, with a number of 
crooked straggling cocoa palms planted on it ; and as I have 
a room facing the sea I get the benefit of the 8.W. Monsoon. 

Sunday^ 21st. — Went to Church this morning close by. The 
mail of the 29th August from England has arrived, so it only 
takes twenty-three days from here to Great Britain. This 
seems a great place for precious stones. Even on the coach 
yesterday a native was most anxious to sell me one, but I did 
not buy, as I should think the Cingalese are not remarkably 
honest. fDilke has a good account of these pests : — ** After the 
beggars had been driven away from the hotel, better licensed 
plunderers began their work. * Ah safeer, ah rupal, ah imral, 
ah mooneystone, ah opal, ah amtit, ah,* was the cry from every 
quarter. Me give you written guarantee dia real stone, yes dat 
real stone, but dis good stone, dat nagood stone, no water; ah 
see dat no good stone. Ah Sahib, you tell good stone; all 
these bad stone, regular English stone ; ah pinkee coUal,' ** &e. 
They are an avrful nuisance, as you have about forty cases of 
rings shoved into your face by these wretched men, who would 
each swear that the jewels of the other are glass ; and so it 
goes on. 

Monday, 22nd. — In the morning drove into the town, but 
there does not seem anything to be seen. There are ramparts 
facing the sea— in fact the town is pretty well surrounded by 
walls. There is not much of a harbour, but all along this coast 

I fancy there is a heavy swell. I called on D. R , and 

dined with him in the evening. After limch I went to the 
races. They were not very exciting — a great crowd of natives, 
but not many Europeans. The band of the 78rd played. The 
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mddiers here looked in better health than at Hong Kong. I 
•hoold think that it muBt be decidedly cooler. At dinner there 

was a Colonel P of the Guards ; going home next mail. 

There was also a Colonel H , twenty-eight years old, who 

looks about twenty-four. He is the youngest Colonel I have 
ever seen ; he really in only a Captain, but the latter in the 
Guards rank as Colonel. He is Military Secretary here, with 
i^l,200 a year. Here is a case for Mr. Eylands. He was in 
Canada, and knew some of the 60th Bifles who I saw there, and 

also the M s, &c. After dinner Miss R. D and myself 

went to the theatre. They were Garrison Theatricals and one 
of the pieces was the '' Area Belle.** Not so well done as in 
the old ** Great Britain,** as, although, individually, '' Pitcher*' 
and one 0/ two of the others were fair, they did not act as one 
harmonious whole. The farce at the end, '' Villikens and his 

Dinah/' was done first-rate. A Captain T , R.A., was very 

good, and had a capital voice. Although so near the sea that 
in the morning one feels tempted to rush down and plunge in it 
is not safe, as the surf is heavy, and there is an under-current ; 
80 if people want to bathe they have to go six miles ofif. It is 
certainly a case of 

" So n«ar and yet so far." 

Txi€Bday, 28rc/. — In the morning called on the Governor, Mr. 
Gregory ; he lost his wife only two months ago, so of course he 
is not entertaining ; but he is very pleasant, and asked me to 
dine with him to-morrow, but I was engaged. I am told he is 
popular out here — though sometimes he promises more than he 
is able to fulfil ; but on the whole he is decidedly a favourite. I 
went to some athletic sports in the afternoon and dined quietly 
at hotel. 

Wednesday, 24^*. — ^Dined with Mr. D , manager of the 

Oriental Bank. Met a Mr. N , who has a large cofifee 

plantation in Dimboola, and I go to stay with him on Monday 
week for a day or two. He is extremely loyal, and we began to 
discuss the Koyal Family, particularly the Duke of E , for 
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whom he has a great admiration, for amongst other things 
he said, "he was musical, and played the violin." H.B.H. 
stayed with him when he was in the island ; and when he was 

going away Mr. N detained H.R.H.'s hath, and rumour 

says he bathes in it religiously every morning. I bade adieu 

to the B s, but hope to see them on my return. Don't 

vouch for accuracy of the tale of the tub. 

Thursday y 25//i.^Paid bill at hotel ; awfully extravagant, one 
shilling for a piece of ice, and other things in proportion. It is 
one of the worst hotels I have ever been in ; they certainly are 
very bad in the East, and it is a real charity for friends to ask 
you to stay with them. Left at two p.m. in the train for 
Kandy ; the distance is seventy-five miles. For the first fifty- 
three we rattled along through level country — paddy fields 
surrounded by clumps of palms, &c. The country is not nearly 
so much cultivated as in Java; but the population here is 
only three millions, while in the former sixteen millions. The 
former island is certainly larger ; but there is not very much 
difference. At one of the stations we had another engine put 
on, and we began the ascent of the ghaut ; we only went about 
five miles an hour, as the gradient is very steep. We reached the 
Bunmiit about six p.m. Height 1,700ft.; and then steamed 
into the station of Kandy at half-past six. The scenery was 
very grand as we entered right into the heart of the moun- 
tains, and the numerous wooded hills, with the light green 
patches of the rice fields at their base looked very 
pretty; but really it is unnecessaiy to describe it, as it 
is so similar to what I saw in Java and elsewhere ; at one 
time we were running along the edge of a precipice 1,000ft. 
sheer down ; if the breaks had given way it would have been all 
"UP." We just arrived in time for dinner. 

Friday y 26tA. — Kandy is very prettily situated on the edge of a 
lake, with mountains all round, verdure-clad to the top, except 
where it has been cleared for cofifee. There are the remains of 
the old King of Kaudy's Palace built on the margin of the lake; 
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and this, with the houses nestling among the trees on the sides 
of the hills, reminded me rather of Lake Thun, or one of the 
Swiss lakes — only there one does not see the cocoa-nut or 
plantain. There are some interesting walks about; and, 
although the sun is hot the air is cool, and I actually slept in 
the bed last night and not on the outside, and for the first time 
for many weeks enjoyed a blanket. Oh ! what a luxury it was. 
I called on Mr. Parsons, the Government Agent, to whom I had 

a letter from Colonel P ; and on Mr. D of the O.B.C. 

I lunched with the latter, and afterwards drove out to the 

Botanical Qardens, distant four miles ; Mr. T is 

manager — a very celebrated man, second only to Dr. Hooker; 
they are kept in beautiful order, infinitely superior to the Dutch 
ones at Buitenzorg, as the trees are not ticketed off as in a 
Nursery Garden ; but the tropical luxuriance is allowed to have 
some scope — beautiful variegated leaves and sensitive plants 
growing in the open air, and leaves that you see in pots on 
tables in England attaining here to the height of trees. There is 
a very fine fernery, and lovely palms, araucarias, &c. The 
group of all the various palms is considered the finest in the 
world; then shrubs — a mas» of flower. However, I cannot 
attempt to describe it, as it must be seen to be appreciated. 
I dined with Mr. Parsons in the evening, and met two coffee 
planters. Everything here is coffee. 

Saturday t 27th. — ^Early in morning at half-past eight went to 
the Buddhist Temple. Mr. Parsons had kindly told the head 
man to shew me the jewels. When you have seen one temple 
you have seen all — ^tawdry hangings of yellow cotton and extra- 
vagant drawings, and figures of Buddha in all postures and 
shapes. The roof is painted yellow and red, and judging by the 
dust of ages which has accumulated on it it had apparently not 
been cleaned for centuries ; but tliis temple contains the tooth of 
Buddha, and deputations come from Burmah,Tartary, Siam, &c., 
to see it on great occasions. When it is carried in proces- 
sion it is enclosed in cases the shape of a bell ; there are six of 
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these, one on the top of the other ; the outside is covered with 
precious stones. The tooth is the envy of all Buddhist nations, 
it is acknowledged to he the tooth. The King of Siam offered to 
give one million five hundred thousand pounds for it ! There is 
also next to it a figure of Buddha cut out of an emerald, three 
and a-half inches high. It is said to he a real stone, and when 
an inventory of the jewels had to he taken, it was put down as 
priceless. Tom-toms are going all day as in the temples in 
China. The people of Eandy are lighter in colour, and finer 
men than those on the Coast ; they are the only troublesome 
ones, as they have plenty of pluck; they are also better clothed. 
I took a short walk up to Arthur* s Seat, from which you have a 
fine view. A Company of the 78rd is stationed up here, which 
the Home Qovemment wishes to withdraw, but the people are 
all against it, as the Eandians would very likely rise. This 
Government pay £160,000 a year to the Imperial one for troops, 
their complement being one regiment and two batteries of ar- 
tillery — pretty heavy, I should think. In the afternoon took a 

walk with Mr. D round Lady Horton's walk, going first 

past Government House. The grounds are very beautiful, with 
the crimson variegated leaves and sensitive plants. The gardens 
and groves about Eandy are so numerous that you may say the 
environs resemble one vast Eden. From parts of the Walk we 
had lovely views, particularly from one spot. I am told it is the 
finest in Ceylon, and if the hills in the background were higher 
as fine as anything in the Himalayas, at Simla, or other places. 
However, as at Wak-wallah, what made it so perfect was that 
there was every variety of scenery, a river included : — 

'* Th« mountains wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades, high up like ways to Hearen ; 
The slender coco's, drooping crown of plumes. 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long conyolvuluses, 
That coird around the stately stems, and ran 
E*en to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world.*' 
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I dined in the evening with Mr. D quietly. Kandy, what 

with its lake and situation, is certainly an enchanting place, but 
as some gentleman said, it is very pretty if you have not to live 
here altogether, for it must be a '* one-horse " town at best. 

Sunday, 28M. — Went to church morning and afternoon. In 
the evening came on to rain. Very few whites here, but num- 
bers of half-castes ; you can tell them by their dress as they ape 
European fashions, though some are actually darker than the 
natives. Occasionally, after several generations, a black baby 
appears ; what a horrible surprise to the fond parents. I should 
think a Judge would return a verdict of *' justifiable infanticide *' 
if they made away with it. 

Monday, 29th, — Left Kandy by train at eleven and reached 
Ganpola at twelve. Started ofif immediately in the coach, saw 

Mr. H , husband I think of C. R . Directly after leaving 

the station we began to ascend, and with little intermission 
ascended all the way to the Bamboddi Pass — scenery very fine. 
After we had reached 2,000ft. or so, cofifee plantations began 
and continued all the way. I have described the cofifee plant in 
Java ; here, instead of letting it grow as in the latter island, they 
keep the plant to about three feet in height ; this is called plan- 
tation cofifee, consequently the shrub loses much of its beauty, 
but no doubt they have a better crop of berries on, which after 
all is the main point. The soil here is not so rich as in Java, 
and so they have to take more care as to weeding and manuring 
it. We passed one plantation of 1,000 acres, planted forty years 
ago by a Jew ; the plants still bear, but not so well. It is not 
known how long cofifee shrubs will produce berries. It certainly 
was a novel sight to see hill and dale covered with the dark ever- 
green of the cofifee plant. The flowering here is over, but instead 
there are clusters of berries. When red they are gathered, and 
judging from the rubicund appearance they have now the plucking 
will soon commence. They only put the young cofifee plants 
where jungle has been growing, as on the hills we passed, which 
were covered with long grass, the soil is not rich enough, so half 
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the expense of making a new coffee plantation is in the clearing 
away of the jangle. To do it properly costs £10 an acre. The 
labour is done by Tamils or Malabar men, as the Cingalese do 
not work well, but keep shops, &c., &c. Eightpenoe to nine- 
pence per day is about the average of the wages. Each berry 
has two nibs. The general effect of the coffee plant in Ceylon 
is not so striking as in Java, as in the latter the weeds do not 
appear to be cleared away, and one only sees a mass of dark 
green, or as one approaches nearer numbers of graceful ever- 
greens ; but in Ceylon all jungle is cleared away, and you see 
the dry red soil and short stumpy plants, but it is the Dutch 
way of cultivating which prevails in Java. It is six years before 
the coffee shrub bears there, here in about three, thanks to 

weeding and manuring. A Mr. T had asked me to stay 

with him at his bungalow, half-way to Bamboddi, but I received 
a letter saying he was from home, so I drove straight on and 
arrived at the top of the pass at four p.m., and had a magnifi- 
cent view of a richly cultivated valley, winding below Kke a 

variegated thread — 

*' Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses/' — 

The semi-tropical vegetation and rice terraces reminded me of 
hill scenery in Java, only here we were right in the heart of the 
mountains, which owing to the sudden way that the ranges rise 
in Java is not the case in that island. There were numberless 
waterfalls, one or two very pretty, only as there had been no 
rain for some time they were not in full display. I stopped a 
night in a Best House. They are built by Government as 
their name implies for benighted and weary travellers, as it 
would not pay a man to build an hotel here on "spec." Every- 
thing was nicely done in the way of cooking, and rooms clean, 
only they know how to charge — 4s. a bed, and other things in 
proportion. Still the view alone was worth it, but I won*t 
attempt to describe it for fear of repetition, vide Tennyson, 
before quoted. Met here a young Irish officer, and had a long 
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talk on things in general, and politics in particular. He was 
half a Home Buler, but a hater of Gladstone. 

Ttusday, SOfA. — Not being able to procure a horse unless I 
sent down to Gampola (twenty-four miles), which meant staying 
here four days, I started on foot up to Newera Ellya, distant 
fourteen miles by road —by short cuts about twelve ; I accom- 
plished the distance in three hours forty-seven minutes — all the 
way with the excei)tion of two miles up-hill. We ascended 
about 8,000 feet — pretty steep work. Two CooHes carried my 
luggage. They go at a kind of amble. My bag must have 
weighed fifty pounds. They carry everything on theii* heads. 
Their legs are thin, but their necks must be a caution as regards 
strength. Newera Ellya is 6,000 feet odd, and I only just ar- 
rived in time, as it is now raining in torrents, and looks like 
lasting. Thermometer I should think 40, and a fire very 
acceptable. Truly delicious for a short tune to miss the blazing 
face of old Phoebus. The Cingalese up here and in Kandy have 
nearly all of them whiskers. They are generally dressed in a 
white sarong, a black or brown cloth jacket, same cut as at Har- 
row, their hair done in a bunch at the back, and a semi-circular 
tortoise-shell comb. I am glad to see by papers of September 
5th that Admiral Yelverton and not the Germans took posses- 
sion of the two ships of the lusurgientes. I really was afraid 
that Captain Werner, &c., were going to be as pre-eminent on 
the sea as they have been on laud. However, British pluck has 
not quite died out of the sailors, even if it has out of the present 
Ministry, and the Captain of the ** Torch " must have been a 
brave one ; although if the crew of the " Torch " had tried to 
board the ** Numancia,*' they might have got more than they 
bargained for. Dined in the evening with Mr. Gregory ; he 
was very friendly, but naturally quiet, and I left quite early. 
I was told that it was a great compliment him asking me to 
dinner, as he is of course in strict retirement. In the afternoon 

I called on the Government Agent, Mr. H . He showed 

me his garden and three curious animals called mongoose; they 
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are about the size of a fen-et, bat are very tame, and much 
prettier, their fur being brown ticked with white. They are 
the great enemies of snakes, and will kill cobras or any other 
kind. Even if stung they do not seem to suffer. At first it 
was supposed there was some herb in the jungle that they took 

as an antidote, but Mr. H has seen them stung by a cobra, 

and kept them shut up, and they suffered no ill effect. They 
generally play with the snake for an hour or so, and then, 
watching their opportunity, seize it by the back of the neck. 

Wednesday f October Ist. — As the Governor told me last night 
he was going up with Mrs. B to Mount Pedro in the morn- 
ing, and that there would be coffee on the summit at seven, I 
started at six, on the principle that you take a hunter out for a 
short walk after a hard day's work. It is about three miles to 
the top, but as we ascended about 2,000 feet it was stiff work. 
It is 8,200 feet high, and is the highest mountain in Ceylon. 
It was cool and shady, there being thick jungle the whole way 
up. I met Mr. Gregory and party on the summit, and we had a 
magnificent view, as it was a lovely morning. With the excep- 
tion of the valley where Newera Ellya is situated, there was 
nothing but mountain tops to be seen. There are none very 
high, but all much of a level ; and if one may say so, there was 
a sea of peaks — 

** Woods crowding upon woods — hills over hills — 
A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance." 

They were all wooded to the tops, and the only variety were the 
coffee plantations on the slopes of the ranges that from here 
resembled small red patches, though no doubt they were many 
acres in extent ; and as a gentleman said, if you could only get 

Lord K up here, he would see that there is still lots of 

room for more coffee plantations, without fear of destroying all 
the jungle. The coffee will grow up to 6,000 feet, and in a few 
favoured spots to 6,000. Coming down we passed numerous 
tracks of elephants — a regular pathway through the jungle — but 
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did not see any. Talking of elephants, there is a " rogue " on 
one of the post roads near here, and £20 is oflfered for his tusks. 
He has a habit of stopping the postman at night and emptying 
his bag of letters, and he is so intelligent that he generally 
makes away with all the registered ones. Hence, doubts have 
arisen as to wliether it is a two-legged one. The rhododendrons 
grow here to tlio height of trees, and although the season is 
over we noticed a few dark red flowers. We arrived down at 
half-past nine, after having had a pleasant walk, and seen a 
perfect wilderness or sea of ranges and peaks. One alone, called 
Adam's Peak, stood out sharp and bold above the others. 
Thermometer here is 60, and not 40, as I mentioned the other 
day. 

Thursday, 2nd, — Was up at half-past four; breakfasted and 
was off at half-past six in an American buggy for Wilson's 
Bungalow, situate in the valley opposite to the one I came up 
the other day ; it is distant about twelve and a-half miles, and 
a very steep narrow road leads down to it. Before we had gone 
two miles our harness broke in several places, and we had 
to patch it with coir rope ; and, although it is rather dangerous 
driving with rotten harness along the edge of the steep sides of 
a ravine — yet, as the rope held good, it was all right, and 
no accident occurred. On this side Newera Ellya the hills 
are covered with grass and not jungle, and the soil looked 
miserably poor. We had a fine view of a plateau of hill tops, 
which resembled exactly the raised panorama of a mountainous 
country that you see in a museum. We had, for most of the 
way, a Scotch mist, with the sun appearing at intervals, and the 
lights and shades on the green of the hills were very fine. We 
reached the bungalow at half-past eight, and remaining there 
for two hours we drove back, stopping eii route at the Hahgala 
Gardens, where were roses, double geraniums, pelargoniums, 
and passion flowers, and ferns from the lofty tree fern to the 
maiden hair flourished in great profusion, as we were now about 
5,000ft. up. But what I came here especially to see were the 
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cinchona trees, from the bark of which quinine is e^ctracted ; 
they have a long straight stem, and a bunch of dark red and 
dark green leaves at the top. The bark is partially cut off every 
three or four years in strips ; if the tree was stripped alto- 
gether it would die. The bark sells at 8s. 6d. per lb. It is an 
elegant tree, and the colour of the leaves add greatly to the effect 
of the plantations. There are two kinds, but I cannot attempt 
to give their Latin names. On one of the twigs I saw a huge 
centipede about two inches long, black and slimy like a snail, 
with myriads of yellow legs, or whatever one ought to call 
them ; it made me shudder to think of the possibility of such a 
creature crawling over one ; it would indeed make one's flesh 
creep again. I saw also for the first time that huge bee called 
the carpenter ; it is of large size and dark green in colour — so 
dark that it looks almost black. It bores holes in wooden roofs 
and rafters, and makes its nest in them. It rained heavily 
coming back ; but, after changing and a cup of tea, I soon got 

warm. In the evening I dined with Lieutenant N of the 

Engineers ; he has a brother a lieutenant on board tlie 
** Rattlesnake, *' and since he saw the telegraph about Captain 
Commerell being wounded, he is naturally very anxious. I 
asked him to dine with me at the hotel to-morrow, but he is 
engaged. 

Friday, 3rd. — A cold raw day ; fire very pleasant. I spent 
to-day quietly. 

Saturday f 4th. — Started at half-past six to walk to Mattakelly 
(Mr. W. S *s) in Dimbola; the finest coffee district in Cey- 
lon. The distance was twelve miles ; but after the first two we 
left the road, and the remainder was through a narrow jungle 
path — fortunately most of the way down hill. I had to cross a 
river twice, and was nearly carried down ; but I reached 
the bungalow all right at eleven a.m. About two miles from 
Mattakelly I stopped at a bungalow to ask the way, as the 
Coolies did not know it, and not being able to speak a word of 
Tamil, I could not make them understand to go and enquire. 

VOL. II. H 
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A Mr. H was the owner, and he asked me to stay breakfast. 

I gave him my card ; he at once knew the name. One of the 
wonders of travelling is the numbers of people you meet 

who either know you or some of your friends. Mr. S has 

a very nice bungalow, with a beautiful view of the surrounding 
ranges; it seems a delightful climate — not so cold or wet 
as Newera Ellya, but the air is balmy and soft. An assistant 
lives in the house with him ; and three coffee planters came to 

dinner and remained the night. Mr. S is very fond of oats 

and dogs, and says the former are a sign of domestication. 
Well, as they are well behaved they are not so objectionable as 
might be. There are also 200 pigs fattening, and numbers of 
cattle, sheep, &c. We had a game of whist before turning in. 

Sunday, 6th. — They have a clergyman for the district here, 
and we left at half-past eight, as service begins at nine. It was 
held in a bam, ten people present — all men. It is the first time 
I have been in a church with no females. The parson is an 
Oxford man, and rather High Church. He read well, and we 
had two hymns — << Ancient and Modem," but no chants sung. 

Wet afternoon, so we spent it indoors. A Mr. A was at 

dinner, who had a cousin on board the *< Alabama" as second 
engineer ; he left the Mersey in her and was killed at Cherbourg. 
They used to receive most amusing letters from him. 

Monday, 6tA. — A wretched day as far as weather went ; but 
60 many people came in and out for a *' pick-me-up " on their 
way to and from the various stations, that it was anything but 
dull. Took a ride in the afternoon. All round is coffee, even 
to the summit of the hills, and the mountains have a very 
cultivated appearance, clothed as they are with the dark green 
shrubs. Coffee is very high now — varying from 100s. to 104s. 
All the planters are in great delight. A few years ago lis. per 
bushel was thought pretty good; now 18s. 6d. is common, and 

some are holding out for £1. I met a young F yesterday, 

who is going away in despair, as he says land is Jgl5 the acre 
with the jungle, then it costs £5 to clear it away, and three 
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years before you can get any crop, so you have to wait a long 
time for your return ; but when once your estate is in working 
order it pays well. On good land, like in Dimbola, seven to 
eight hundredweight of berries an acre is a common return ; 
and say coffee is now £5 per cwt., on an estate of 400 acres 
there is £16,000 ; then take the expense of cultivation at JSIO an 
acre, there would remain £12,000 profit ; then of course one 
has to take all contingencies into consideration, of first outlay, 
bad years, &c. Dimbola is the crack district ; and in some 
others three to four cwt. is more common as the yield per 
annum. The plantation that I am on now was bought for SOs. 
an acre, so there is rather a difference between the price then 
and at present ; however, I fancy estimating what your estate 
is worth and realising the money are two different things. I 

saw in a paper the other day that Mr. L , of Erseildon, 

where I stayed for a day or two, sold his estate for £250,000 — 
one of the biggest prices ever obtained in Australia. 

Tuesday, 7th. — Started in a pour of rain to see an elephant at 
work on a bridge ; the Government use them for public works, 
and most useful they are. They remove large pieces of stone, 
and put them in their proper places ; they half kneel down — 
place their trunk against a stone, and one of their fore legs 
against their proboscis, and move the stone by sheer weight. 
There are also what are called mason elephants, who place 
large stones on a wall, and with their trunks move them until 
they are on a perfect level. These well-trained animals are 
very valuable; they are caught in a ''Kraal*' — that is, a 
number of men (two or three thousand) surround a part of the 
country, and gradually encircle all the elephants in a jungle 
and drive them into a caral, where they are fastened and kept 
in order by tame elephants, who literally knock them into shape; 
as, if they are unruly the tame elephants charge them, and 
the wild ones being frightened are soon cowed, and the men slip 
ropes of green hide round their feet and fasten them to trees. I 
came back in time for breakfast and changed, but do not 
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intend to go out again, as it is a steady down-pour. The Coolies 
here only receive 9s. a month for rice, and from 5s. to 8s. 
wages— making, exolusiye of the allowance for food, £A 10s. a 
year. The women receive even less — 4s. a month, besides rice ; 
but their wants are few, and clothing not an extravagant 
article with them. No wonder coffee is so cheaply produced. 
Mr. Gregory says that if it were not for India this island would 
be of little value, as the Cingalese will not labour, jB^nd as 
they cannot enforce it as in the Dutch Archipelago they have 
to procure CooUes from the Malabar Coast ; they are also 
dependant for rice on the large neighbouring continent. Mr. 

8 has a wire stretching from one of the hills to the other ; 

it is three-quarters of an inch thick, and they can shoot four 
cwt. of manure, or whatever they want for the coffee shrubs, to 
the other side, or lower it down to the centre of the valley. It 
saves a great deal of labour ; for coffee being planted on the 
sides of the hills and in the ravines, it is difficult to carry heavy 
things down the slopes. The wire will bear a strain of thirty 
hundred* weight. 

Wedfiesday, Sth. — Started at Seven for Mattakelly, and walked 
one and a-half miles to Logic, where I hired a trap ; it was a 
four-wheeled one, but very "wobbly," and I had a wretched 
jibbing horse ; so, instead of arriving at Nawalapitiya in time 
for the Gampola coach, I did not get in until one ; but taking 
into consideration the vehicle and the horse I did pretty well. It 
rained heavily for the first part of twenty- seven miles ; but when 
we reached the top of the Pass we had a fine view. We passed 
numerous waterfalls, and descended about 2,000ft. in one and a- 

half hours. Logie belongs to a Mr. E , son of the Member 

for Portsmouth ; he has fifteen estates under his management, 
and he expects to have 66,000 bushels of coffee this year, for 
which he hopes to receive £1 per bushel. So he ought to make 
a fortune. He has worked hard against adverse circumstances 
for several years, and everybody now seems glad that he is in 
luck. I had lunch at Nawalapitiya, and left at two to drive to 
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Oampola, ten miles. A railway is now being made, which will 
be a great convenience. Posting is 2s. per mile ; railway only 
2d. The scenery was very fine coming down the Pass, as we 
were still in the heart of the mountains. At Gampola I called 

on Mr. H , but he was away from home, so I took the train 

to Eandy, where I arrived at six p.m., having had a very 
pleasant trip on the whole, if it had not been for the wretched 
weather ; but in the Dimbola district they have an immensity 
of rain — ^perpetual from June to September, then heavy showers 
until Christmas ; then four months of dry weather. Still, 
being 4,000ft. above the sea the climate is healthy, and there are 
no fevers as in the low country. Wherever Englishmen are 
they seem to require an occasional winter in the old country, 
to brace them up ; and so find it necessary, every seven years 
or so, to go home for a change. As all over the East the planters 
are in a great measure Scotchmen, one wonders how so small 
a country can send forth so many enterprising sons. 

Thursday, 9th. — Laft Kandy by train at seven, and reached 
Colombo at half-past eleven. I put up at the Oalle-face HoteL 
A Manager has arrived out from England, and there is already 
a visible improvement, which was indeed needed, as a more filthy 
house I have seldom seen, and then the servants, although they 
are men and brothers and all that, are not agreeable, as the 
cocoa-nut oil with which they anoint themselves leaves a hor- 
rible odour in the rooms. Fortunately I have a bedroom facing 
the sea (witliin twenty yards of it), and I have a fresh breeze 

always blowing in. Mr. R took me a drive in the evening, 

and we watched a game of polo. I feel it very warm after 
Newera Ellya. The railway from Kandy here is certainly a 
wonderful piece of engineering skill, and the scenery of the 
Eaduganawa Pass was grand. 

Friday, 10th. — I was busy in morning taking ticket for Madras 

and arranging money matters, &c. Lunched with Mr. D 

of O.B.O. In the afternoon called on a Dr. Q of the 78rd ; 

he had asked me to dine at the mess dinner, bat I was unable 
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io go. Mr. B took me another drive : it wa^ so pleasant 

driying np and down Oalle-£ace Walk, near the beach, that we 
did not go any distance. The sea here on a very rough day is 
a grand sight, and last night it resembled a sea of light, as the 
phosphorescence was brilliant, and each breaker as it dashed on 
the shore spread far and wide the scintillating foam. I see by 
the Telegraph that the balloon which was to have .crossed the 
Atlantic has come to grief in Connecticut ; whatever the Pro- 
fessor may be by name he certainly is not '< Wise '' by nature. 
I wonder anybody is foolhardy enough to accompany him. 

Saturday^ 11th. — Very squally and unsettled. It is the last 
burst of the S.W. Monsoon, before making way for the N.E. In 

evening dined at Club with Mr. B ; met two officers of the 

78rd and three other gentlemen. One of the former was named 
8 , and he was with L at the same tutor's, and at Sand- 
hurst. He seems to have been thought very clever, and had the 
reputation of being the strongest student at the Military College ; 
he could lift a nine-pounder gun off the carriage, a feat which 
nobody else could accomplish. It is wonderful how unpopular 
the naval officers are with those of the army. I always heard at 
Malta that the Navy and Military did not get on at all well ; 
the latter seemed to look down upon the former. As far as I 
am concerned I infinitely prefer the naval, as they are generally 
so much more agreeable and easy to get on with, in fact, more 
frank. I suppose the roughing it at sea has knocked all bump- 
tiousness and conceit out of them ; but to hear young lieutenants 
and ensigns talk about naval officers you would think they were 
barbarians. 

Sunday, 12(/i. — Went to church in the morning. It was held 
in the Council Chamber — the Cathedral is being repaired. The 
military were largely represented but not the civil part of the 

population. I lunched at the B *8, and they afterwards 

took me a drive round the Cinnamon (hardens — called so more 
by courtesy than from the number of plants that there are 
growing. 
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Monday, 18t/(. — Weather still very squally and unsettled, and 
the steamer has not yet arrived. 

Tuesday, lith. — There was a Subscription Ball at the Assembly 
Booms last night, but I did not go as I cannot dance or stand 
about. The ** Asia '' has arrived, so I start this afternoon at 
five. There is nothing more wretched than waiting for a steamer 
overdue, for your things are half packed up and you are in 
momentary expectation of its arrival. Colombo is not a ter- 
minus in any way, but only a port for the steamer to call at, 
so you may be left in the lurch if you are out of the way. 
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CHAPTER L 



INDIA. 



JOUBNAL. 



Wednesday, 15t/i. —Left last night at six and reached Galle 
this morning at five. It is only seventy miles off, so we were 
going slow half the night. The harbour was tolerably fall, as 
there were three P. ft 0. steamers, a large French transport, 
and numerous ships with coal. I landed in order to bring on 

board the luggage I had left in care of Captain B . We had 

done coaling and were off by five. This steamer is 1,500 tons 
and is a coaster ; calls at numerous ports for cargo. I am the 
only passenger, so it is not very lively. I purposely came in her 
for the very reason that most people shun the B. I. S. N. Com- 
pany — viz. : to see the various ports en route to Madras. The 
contract speed is seven knots. This steamer was built by Denny, 
and the three P. & 0. in the harbour were all built by the same 
man. He seems to construct more vessels for the East than the 
rest of the shipbuilders put together. Nearly all the China 
coasters were built by him. The cabin arrangements are cer- 
tainly most comfortable, and they are generally good sea boats. 
The regular canal steamers out here are called '' Ditchers/' and 
a very good name too, for they certainly are nasty, low, long- 
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looking steamers, and the number that have been wrecked of 
late is fearful. They are chiefly built on the East Coast, and 
look as if the builders thought they had to go through a canal 
all the way to India. The ** Golconda " (P. & 0.), struck a 
rock while lying oflf Galle yesterday. She was making water, 
but not to any great extent. The passengers were anxious to 
come on in this steamer, but the Agents of the two Companies 
could not come to terms. 

Thursday J 16th. — Had favourable breeze last night, but it has 
died away this morning, and sun very hot. Keeping about four 
miles out from the land. The phosphorescence last night was 
most brilliant ; we were literally cleaving our way through a 
sea of light, and the white horses could be seen gleaming in the 
distance like waves of molten silver. Though it was a pitch- 
dark night (without exaggeration) if you had been lowered down 
to the water's edge you might have read a book. All the officers 
were noticing its imusual brilliancy, and say it is connected with 
the state of the atmosphere. This Company pays very well, as 
they pick up a great deal of cargo at the various ports. 

Friday^ llth, — No phosphorescence last night. Slowly 
steaming on about seven and a-half knots, but as there is a two 
and a-half knot current in reality only five. 

Saturday, IQth, — Beached Negapatam at five a.m. ; 450 miles 
from Galle. Thfire is no harbour but only an open roadstead, 
in fact there are only two good natural harbours in India and 
Ceylon — ^Bombay and Trincomalee. We landed in surf-boats, 
but fortunately there was little surf, so we were not drenched. 
A most desolate looking place and not a single European, and 
the only sign of civilisation is the railway station. We left at 
five p.m., and are due in Pondicherry to-morrow early, as it is 
only seventy miles. Catch me ever coming in these coasting 
steamers again if I can help it. Going five knots all night, and 
anchoring all the day in a broiling sun. We are having most 
dreadful thunderstorms and most vivid lightning at nights — the 
changing of the Monsoon. 
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Smiday, 19^^.— Arrived at Pondicherry at five a.m. It 
belongs to the French ; they have several towns along the coast, 
but I fancy this is their most important one. On the map, how- 
ever, it looks like a drop on the ocean compared to the sur- 
rounding British possessions. It is an open roadstead, but they 
have a landing pier, so the Captain took me ashore in his gig. 
As in all French Colonies one is struck on landing with the 
prettily laid out grounds, abounding with walks, seats, avenues 
of trees, and statues of former Governors. The whole town is 
very neat and clean, and thoroughly French. There are very 
few horses, so small carriages on four wheels which two men 
push from behind (which you have to guide by a handle in front), 
are the ordinary conveyance. I was constantly forgetting my 
part of the business, till I found myself pirouetting about in the 
centre of the road or inclining towards the ditch. We had a 
drive of six miles to a Temple, outside (as usual) going to decay. 
I think there may be something in the atmosphere that gives 
the buildings a crumbling-away appearance. We could not get 
inside, but the pagoda-shaped roof, many storeys high, was very 
graceful, and the carvings and figures on the hard grey stone, 
wonderful. Outside was the usual tank in which the faithful 
bathe ; it was perfectly green in colour, and no doubt the wor- 
shippers have washed in it for centuries. There were three 
Juggernaut cars ; one, of great height, built of carved wood, 
with high wooden wheels about three feet across ; a more pon- 
derous looking carriage I have seldom seen. It would take 
many hundreds to move it. I pity the poor fanatics who used 
in the old days to be crushed by its rolling over them. It must 
have been a slow, lingering death, for I am quite sure from 
the build of the car that it never could be induced to go above a 
snails pace. We returned to the town and went straight on 
board the steamer, and sailed for Madras at four p.m. We took 
four French passengers on board — one lady, who, although it 
was perfectly calm, did not honour the table with her 
presence. 
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Monday, 20th. — Beached Madras at six a.m. Mr. F , 



Aont H 's friend, is away on the other side of the Presi- 

denoy, but he had kindly sent a man to meet me with a snrf- 
boat. My chief idea of Madras consisted in a vague notion of 
surf-boats, tremendous seas, &c., but fortunately to-day was 
very cahn, still, I had the sensations of what it must be on a 
bad day. They are large boats, or, more properly speaking, 
barges, and are rowed by ten men with a steerer, who stands erect 
and gives orders to the men in a loud voice. When we were per- 
haps sixty yards from the shore you had the impleasant feeling 
that you were gradually being poised on the crest of the waves, 
then you suddenly disappeared into the trough, and the men 
pulled and howled like maniacs to prevent being carried back by 
the under current ; this was repeated several times till we were 
thrown broadside on to the beach, and men ran out and hauled 
the boat up as fast as possible. The crowd of India is wonder- 
ful ; there seem three or four to do the work of one. I had to be 
carried ashore, and the man said, *< Put your legs over the side 
of the boat.** Before I could say ** Jack Bobinson** I was seized 
by a number of the men who literally fought for the honour of 
carrying my unfortunate body. They nearly pulled me asunder, 
and my feelings may be easier imagined than described, as all 
this time I was suspended in mid air with the surf dashing in 
underneath, but fortunately between them they managed to land 
me high and dry. Then my packages were severally seized 
hold of, and having jumped into a gharry for safety I was 
literally besieged by the real porters and by numbers of others 
who had done nothing. There are no means of distinguishing 
them, as the majority wear a huge white turban and a small loin 
cloth, so you cannot recognise them by their clothes. Their 
bodies too are so much alike ; good features and broad chests, 
but then they suddenly descend to wretched spindle-shanks. 
They are of all colours except white : black, brown, bronze, choco- 
late, Ac. One hardly notices the absence of clothing here as 
being anything remarkable. I fancy it is owing to the dark 
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skin, for in China the dirty yellow bodies soon disgust one, and 
there is no doubt that a black skin covers a multitude of sins. 
The <* Peon** who had been sent to meet me at last settled with 
the Coolies for a lump sum, and having got through the difficul* 
ties of the Custom House I gave him a rupee for his trouble and 
set off to the hotel, a good drive of three nules, and a curious 
tumble-down place the Victoria is. It is situated in a large 
paddock with a dirty tank of water in front. It may once have 
been part of an old temple. It was certainly not over clean, 
but feeding tolerable, judging by the breakfast I had. Green 
shutters and lattice screens before the windows, or rather where 
the window ought to be, for glass is never seen in these parts, 
and it certainly is an unnecessary luxury, for it is said that in 
Madras it is always warm and *< never cooler." No cold season 
as in Calcutta. The papers say that they are having delight- 
fully cool weather, only 82 in the shade in the coolest part of 
the house at eight a.m.l There certainly are clouds, and I really 
begin to feel thankful when the sun does not show his face, for 
I am tired of the heat and glare. I had a dose of it whilst 
cruising among the islands of the Dutch Archipelago, where 

** The sanrise broke into scarlet sluiftB 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the East ; 
The blaze upon his Island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the West,** Ssq., &o. 

After breakfast I drove into town to call upon the Messrs. 

A . I lunched with W. B . On my way back I stopped at 

an equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, by Chantrey. It is 
splendidly executed and is considered one of his finest works. I 
am agreeably disappointed with Madras, in so far as there are 
plenty of trees about and huge green paddocks, and after the 
rain everything looks green and fresh. We crossed a river 
several times over picturesque bridges, in fact we drove over an 
island, but it is very flat and no doubt unhealthy, and when old 
Pbcebus is pouring down his rays doubtless it can be warm to 
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say the least of it. Fort George faces the sea and is' of large 
size, with numerous guns, but none of them of very modem 
calibre. Bangalore, ten hours railway journey from here, is the 
great military centre of the Madras Presidency. On my arrival 
at the hotel I received a note announcing that I had been elected 
an Honorary Member of the Club, which is considered the best 
in the East. I packed up my traps and installed myself in a 
very good room. It certainly is the most complete Club I have 
ever been in. It stands in its own grounds with splendid ban- 
yan trees, and beside billiard, reading room, library, &c., there 
is a swimming bath and racket court, and the cuisine is good, 
and the attendants are legion if not efficient in quality. They 
are all dressed in a white sac reaching to their ankles, with a 
belt round their waist, a white hat and belt of black edged with 
yellow over their shoulder, and they look clean and tidy ; but 
even these worthies always expect something if they do anything 
for you. For begging — I mean from respectably-dressed people 
— commend me to natives of India. They have a nasty, sly, 
cringing manner that makes one long to kick them. A cabman 
for instance, if you pay him a rupee (perhaps double the fare), 
will go round the horses head and deliberately ask you to pay 
him again. They also ask so much more than is their due. 
The other day at Pondicherry they wanted ten rupees when you 
can keep them the whole day for one, in fact, they seem 
naturally a nation of beggars and thieves. The worst of them 
is, that they swarm in such numbers. I must have had at least 
twenty on my arrival at the Club ; where they spring from I 
don't know. Of course if any official sees them he packs them 
off, but they are a horrible nuisance to strangers. I dined at 

Dunmore House with Mr. A , and nearly lost my dinner, as 

a cabman took me to a wrong house about two miles off. I had 
then to come back to the Club and start afresh, and had got out 
of the cab and was wandering about with one of the lanterns to 

try and find the house, when luckily a Mr. L , who lives 

with Mr. A , drove up and showed me the way. The cab- 
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drivers hardly understand any English. Houses generally go 
by the names of the former occupants and not the present one. 

I remember that Captain C 's house at Singapore always 

went by the name of ** McAllister's old house," which is not very 
intelligible to the new visitor, but I suppose they oherish up old 
memories. The women are very graceful with their water jars 
on their heads ; they remind one of the pictures of Bebecca at 
the well. They wear one robe, which is put over one shoulder, 
and wound round and round the waist and descends to their 
ankles. It is of various colours — ^green, yellow, red, &c. Rings in 
noses and ears, armlets and anklets, depending as to quantity and 
quality on the rank of the wearer. Their arms are always bare 
and their back also, with the exception of the twist of the dress 
that holds their whole ** toggery "up. I prefer it to the Sarong, 
and their figures are much more elegant than the squat Malay 
and Chinee, and then with their shapely-cut features and large 
eyes they have a very prepossessing appearance (but distance 
lends enchantment to the view), and they are not over clean and 
no doubt smear themselves with oil. The better class of natives 
have huge turbans of various colours, a short white cotton 
jacket, and white rolls of thin cloth wrapped round and round 
their waists, and they let it hang down something like a petti- 
coat. I played pyramid pool for the first time since Santiago. 

Tuesday J 21«f. — I am going to spend the day quietly, as I must 
fix about my route to the Neilgherry Hills, money matters, &o. 
Punkahs arc over one's bed and even in the dressing-room of 
the swimming bath. Certainly the people out here live well 
and in a luxurious style. The houses are of immense size, and 
everything about them arranged for coolness. 

Wednesfiai/, 22ni. — In the morning I took a conveyance and 
drove to the cathedral ; it is not much in the way of archi- 
tectural beauty, but it is prettily done up inside, and on 
Sundays I am told the singing is first-rate, as they have 
an efficient choir and good organist. I then drove to the 
Botanical Gardens -very prettily laid out. Here, as in Java, 
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leaves take the pre-eminence over flowers. I proceeded to the 
beach ; called on the P. and 0., and then drove home by Fort- 
George. Bangalore is 1,500ft. above the sea, and is considered 
healthy. I left the Club at five and drove to the station en 
route to MetapoUium, the nearest point to the Neilgherries ; it is 
a distance of 826 miles, and we reached our destination at half- 
past nine a.m. (Thursday). When we fairly left Madras it was 
cool enough, and I slept very well. The carriages are on the 
same principle as those in England, but without arms to the 
seats, and the cushion at the back can be raised so as to form 
an upper berth, thus affording space for four to sleep comfort- 
ably. The line is well laid out, and we ran very smoothly ; a 
great contrast to the bumping one receives on the Yankee 
railways. 

Thursday^ 23rrf. — At six a.m. we stopped at some place and 
had a cup of tea. The country we were going through is very 
flat and the soil wretchedly poor ; very little rain falls, and it is 
one of the least fertile parts of S. India. The land is divided 
by hedges peculiar to this part of the country ; however, cotton 
is grown and does tolerably well. About two hours before 
reaching Mettapollium cultivation had increased to a wonderful 
extent, as we had come to a river, and we were also rapidly 
nearing the blue Neilgherries. Large tanks have been built by 
the natives (hundreds of years ago) to hold the rain water that 
they conducted from the hills to irrigate the land. Cotton, 
sugar, rice, and betel-nut, appear to be the chief crops, together 
with cocoa-nuts and plantains ; and everything looked green and 
fresh after the dry red soil we had been travelling through. 
The railway line is shut out by hedges of aloe?, and a very 
formidable one they make ; the betel-nut, being a creeper, is 
trained up sticks similar to hops at home. At half-past nine 
we reached Mettapollium, and I instantly marched to the hotel ; 
had a bath and breakfast. Ordered a saddle horse, and sent off 
a Coolie with my luggage fourteen miles to Coonor, 5,000ft. 
above this. He was a la4 of twelve I should fancy, and yet he 
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carried my bag (weighing 60 lbs.) on his head. I paid the hotel 
man Is. 6d. for him, of which probably he would pocket Is., and 
give the porter 6d. ; while in England a man is supposed, or 
expects to get 6d. for taking your trunk across a platform. I 
had a wretched scarecrow of a beast as my steed ; he had one of 
the uneasiest trots I ever sat. After the first five miles we 
ascended very rapidly, and it came on to rain in torrents. I 
arrived at half past five drenched through, and worst of all my 
luggage was soaked, and things in it wringing ; however, I 
ordered a fire, and having brought all the chairs and maidens 
(wooden as well as flesh and blood) into requisition ; the latter 
to blow the wet wood into flames, and the former to hang 
clothes on, I, by degrees, got things dry ; but the portmanteau 
was most obstinate : shirts, &c., are all discoloured, and things 
generally in a horrible mess ; but if one is not content with the 
lowly, plain, but aspires to be in '* nubibus," one must take the 
consequences. Seven gentlemen were at dinner ; two of them 
doctors and the rest colonels. Captains and colonels in India 
are more numerous than in America. Can I say more ? Only 
here they are, and look for the most part the genuine article — 
in fact, if it were not for the military, you would hardly see a 
white man ; for instance, in Madras there are 1,000 natives to 
one European. Although I have not been long enough to judge, 
I do not Uke the Indians I have met as yet ; they are rather 
overbearing in their manner, caused no doubt from having so 
much to do with the natives, who they treat with disdain, and 
" evil communications corrupt good manners.'* As to scenery, 
(for we had glimpses between the showers, and I often think 
these transient views are the prettiest that one gets), the hills 
are so similar to what I have seen in Jamaica, Java, CeyloM, 
Ac, that it is hardly necessary for me to attempt to describe. 
There are none very high — 9,000ft. the highest; but a good 
many there or thereabouts; wooded to the top, &c., Ac. This 
ghaut is considered very fine, but I do not think it equals the 
Kaduganawa Pass. The only pecuUarity that I noticed as 
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I rode ap was that the opposite side of the Tallej looked 
particolarlj beaatifal io the passing glimpses of sonshine ; 
for there were acres of the bamboo growing separate, and 
its light graceful foliage shone like an emerald, in contrast 
to the dark setting of the forest that encircled it. When 
about half way ap we had a peep right down the valley, 
and a good riew of the richly cultivated plain, with numerous 
hills standing out in picturesque outline, with their richly 
wooded sides — in fact it reminded me of a passage in 
'' Paradise Lost "— 

** Aboat me roond I mw 
Hill, dale, snd thsdy woods, and snimy pUins, 
And liquid lapie of mnnnnring streams ; by these, 
Creatores that lired and mored, and walked or flew ; — 
Birds on the branches warbling ; aU things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflowed.** 
We passed numerous bullocks carrying loads on their backs ; 
they are very pretty animals with large languishing eyes, and 
from the hump on their backs I suppose they are the Brahmin 
cattle. There are certainly not many birds here ; but there 
is one called the Oreole— its note reminds me of one I heard 
in Australia, as there is a kind of sharp metallic ring about its 
singing, and in this clear atmosphere its every note is heard. 
The late Lord Lytton, in « Strange Story," thus describes the 
note of the Australian magpie^'' So called by some early 
irreverent inmiigrant ; but whose note is sweeter than the night- 
ingale, and trills through the lucent air, with a distinct ecstatic 
melody of joy that dominates all discords — so ravishing to 
the sense, that while it sings the ear scarcely heeds the 
scream of the parrots." Just come too late for a Calico Ball ; 
they are all the rage up here. They are fancy dress, and 
so-called because the costumes must be made of nothing but 
calico — economical, no doubt, and therefore desirable ; but 
would hardly do for winters at home. Fancy running about 
the streets at four a.m. looking for one's cab, with thermometer 
at — say 80 degrees. It is reported that Lord Hobart in 
Madras is going to give a muslin one. I should think the 
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next move would be to have one in airy nothings; but I 
am afraid shopkeepers would cry out at this, even if the 
Madras Lord Sydney did not. 

Friday, Uth. — Fine until eleven, then commenced to rain. 
Clothes are dry or drying, and I hope to get to Ootacamund 
to-morrow. This is a lovely spot ; the thermometer averages 
between 60 and 70 all the year round. Flowers are beautiful — 
hedges of heliotrope, roses, camellias, and such geraniums ; 
oranges also do well, and the lovely poinsettia with its bunches 
of red leaves ; there are two trees of this so brilliant that they 
quite dazzle one's eyes. They have plenty of rain and no 
frost, BO I suppose flowers do well in the open air that 
would not flourish in England. There is a considerable 
town lying in a hollow between the surrounding mountains, 
and very pretty it looks, with its neatly-tiled roofs and church 
steeple. 

Saturday, 24^^. — Started at six, and walked twelve miles to 
Ooty, the chief town in the Neilgherries. The road is good, 
and enough of variety in steep bits, &c., to make it pleasant. I 
hate walking for a long time along the level. Ooty is 1,500ft. 
above Coonor, so is close upon 8,000ft. high. After leaving the 
latter place with its picturesque surroundings of dark wooded 
hills and green patches of verdui*e, we emerged on to a treeless 
plateau covered with short grass, and occasional boulders of 
rocks — in fact very much resembling the Ormeshead in its 
natural features. Three miles from Coonor we passed Welling- 
ton, a sanatorium for soldiers —huge yellow barracks capable 
of containing four or five hundred. They certainly take good 
care of their gallant defenders, and well they may, for they are 
valuable animals out here, and need a certain amount of pam- 
pering and care that seems almost ludicrous. I think I men- 
tioned that at Colombo and Madras they are not allowed out of 
barracks after half-past seven a.m. They each have their room 
and bathing tubs. After all, India is only held by the 60,000 
white troops, and when Mr. Oardwell, with his love for cheese- 
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paring, talked of takiug away a regiment, Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala said he would resign if a single man were removed. I reached 
Ooty at half-past ten, and went straight to Sylk*s Hotel. After 
breakfast a gentleman came in and asked me where I came from, 
and I mentioned Java, &c, ; so he asked me about the island, 
and in talking I mentioned casually that Money in his book 
thought so-and-so. He replied, '' that's me.** He is a very 
intelligent and amusing man. He had ordered his pony car- 
riage, and was going to drive to the Gardens and Cinchona 
Plantations, so he asked me to accompany him. The former 
are very prettily laid out, and what with the beds of geraniums, 
petunias, Ac, resemble Battersea Park more than anything 
else. Hedges of fuschias which flower three times a year, 
huge camellia trees, &c., &c. ; also tree ferns and bushes of 
heliotrope. The weather now is quite cool — something similar 
to May in England. The temperature is about the same all the 
year round. Imagine a perpetual May. I fancy, however, they 
have more rain, as the town is built in a hollow, and the surround- 
ing hills are, I should think, often covered with clouds. A fine 
white mist was driving overhead this afternoon. Mr. McI — ^, late 
manager, ordered two ponies, and led the way to the Plantation. 
There are nearly 1 ,600 acres planted now, and the bark is sell- 
ing at 8s. 7d. the pound. The cinchona here is the crown 
species, and not so pretty or elegant as the saxa-rubra, which I 
described in Ceylon, as I also did the means used in stripping the 
bark oflf, so need not repeat it. We had now intended riding 
up to the highest point of the Neilgherries, but the Peak was 
enveloped in mist; and although I am afraid that I would 
almost have gone up to say I had been to the highest point, Mr 

M and Mr. McI did not see the force of it. We had a 

fine view of the town, however, and of distant ranges with their 
green slopes and dark patches of wood. On our way down we 
went to see some of the original tribe that were found in the 
hills. There are only about 800 of them left, They arc light 
copper in colour, and rather good-looking, with a Jewish cast 
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of features. One woman we saw had BX)leudid teeth and black 
hair, but oh ! so dirty. They live in wigwams made of plaster, 
very substantially built, with an oval roof, and a hole about two 
feet high to go in at — something like a dog-kennel. I lunched 

with Mr. McI and his wife. She Jiked living here, because 

with the geraniums, &c., it was so ** homely-like ;*' Mr. McI 

most kindly sent me back to the hotel on his pony, where I 

arrived about six, having, thanks to Mr. M , done the two 

sights (or attempted to) of Ooty. They are all complaining of 
the Governor living up here so much, but I can quite sympa- 
thise with him in his preference for this place over Madras. I 
saw Badminton being played for the first time. It appears to 
be a species of battledore and shuttlecock, only they use 
rackets and balls and play over a net. 

Sunday J 26t^.~Went to church and had nice service ; sermon 
and all over in one hour and a-quarter. Out here they have 
the Litany one Sunday and the Communion Service the next. 
Bained in torrents on way back, but now in the afternoon it has 

cleared up. I wish Aimt M could be here to see the roses 

— ^bunches of them on either side of the road, in greater pro- 
fusion than wild ones in England ; but no daisies or buttercups 
in the grass. 

Monday, 21th, — A lovely day — bright sun and air cool. I am 
going to spend day quietly in enjoying the fresh atmosphere. 
I see by the papers that at Simla there are eight or ten mar- 
riages during the season, and I think if all other things fail we 
might get the Sisterhood to come out to India for three or four 
months and take them up to the Hills — say the Neilgherries — 
and in this flowery climate, where we could always be having 
pic-nics, and where we could be perpetually going a-Maying, 
there might be some hope for the failures of their sex, which I 
am informed is the last name for spinsters. However, as I told 

E. B. L , when she was lamenting that there are now 

eighteen Miss s, that on the whole they seem to bear their 

single blessedness with fortitude, and certainly try to make 
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themselves as happy as circumstuuces permits. liumfall here 
106, 80 perhaps the latter remark would rather throw a damper 
on the proposal. I think that if I was to stay up here long it 
might he dangerous, as I might hecome discontented with tlic 
English climate. After all, although they have no East winds 
or November fogs, they have no frost, and variety is charming, 
and even flowers would be poor company when there was 
nothing to be done ; as even now, although the season is cer- 
tainly drawing to a close, there are not many Europeans here, 
and mostly old stagers, as I fancy the young men have to 
remain stewing at their posts in Madras. 

Ttusday, 2Qth, — Walked over from Ooty this morning to 
Coonor, where I arrived at half-past nine. Fine first part of 
the day, but now raining. Rainy season not over until 1st 

December. Mr. M took me a drive yesterday round by the 

Lake at Ootacamund. This afternoon I went to walk with a gen- 
tleman to Tiger Hill, from which we had a lovely view of the 
fertile plain beneath. We could see for miles — say fifty or sixty 
— and nearly as much as that in width. Such an expanse of 
country one does not often see. We were standing opposite the 
Coonor Valley or gorge, and two dark- wooded peaks stood at 
the end, as if ^^ to sentinel enchanted land.'' Some of the 
Neilgherries are said to resemble the mountains in Scotland, 
but in our small isle we would not have such an extent of level 
plain. We are just on the borders of Mysore, and not far from 
Seringapatam, historically celebrated as being the scene of one 
of Wellington's triumphs ; but it is a matter of a ninety-miles' 

ride, and I do not think it prudent to attempt it. Mr. M 

bought fifteen cottages in Birkenhead twenty years ago, when 
the "City of the Future" was in its youth, for 4'2,200 ; he sold 
them the other day for Jg750, and glad to get rid of them. I 
told him he had better have held on a little longer, as I hope 
soon she will be the ** City of the Present." 

Wediusday, 29/A. — Left Coonor at six, and walked down to 
Metapollium, where I arrived at half-past eleven. The bamboo 
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hills are certainly very pretty. Did not rain, and that is all 
one could say ; and I was glad to reach the hotel without ex- 
periencing a repetition of my walk up the Coonor Ghaut. At 
two p.m. I left in a train for Madras, which I reached at si < 
a.m. on Thursday, after a very dusty ride. Clinkers of dust; it 
really seemed to rattle in. What we did see of the country, 
except the first hundred miles or so, was particularly barren 
and uninteresting. After breakfast I went to the P. & 0. office, 
and heard my steamer had not arrived. I lunc]ied at Mr. 

A 's and dined with him and Mr. L in the evening. 

Just before leaving the Club the other day I missed a blue 
flannel coat, and on my return I found the thief (whom I had 
engaged pro tern, as my servant) had also stolen two vests, a 
pair of spectacles, &c. ; and now I hear that a doctor engaged 
him as his servant, and has taken him off to Rangoon. I wish 
him joy of him. If you are living in the country permanently, 
it is easy enough to get an honest boy ; but they appear to 
think an unfortunate ** Globe Trotter" like myself legal plunder. 
As far as packing up is concerned, I would much sooner do it 
myself ; so it would only be as a kind of watchman that I would 
engage a native servant. Perhaps a bulldog might answer the 
purpose, and I do not know which I should prefer having about 
me ; because if there is anything I hate it is these black fellows 
gliding about like serpents in one's room, and my antipathy to 
dogs is well known. One never can be sure I fancy of one's 
clothes in India, as if there is one man who attends on one 
there must be five or six — one to pull the punkah, one to pre- 
pare the bath, another wraps up your clothes, another cleans 
your boots, and I have no doubt there is a caste that would 
undress you and put you to bed. Everybody in India has a 
boy, as labour is cheap and abundant. The thing I miss 
most are my spectacles, as it is difficult to get another pair like 
them. However, the worst I can wish the thief is that the 
spectacles may suit him, for if they do he must have very bad 
eyes. 
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Friday, hist, — Managed to sleep last night with the ponkah 
going. I am told that the men get so into the hahit of pulling 
it that they attach the cord to their feet and pull hj force of 
habit. The ponkah certainly fanned me to sleep, and it was 
going when I awoke at half-past six. One shilling was the 
cost of the labour — cheap enough when one takes into consider- 
ation the freedom from mosqoitos and comparative coolness. 
I left the Club at three and proceeded to the beach, where I 
engaged a surf-boat, and embarked on board the S.S. *' Pesha- 
wur,** P. k 0., bound for Calcutta. When I arrived at the 
shore I was surrounded by (I may say without exaggeration) 
one hundred Coolies. My luggage was severally seized by three 
or four natives apiece, and was in danger of being pulled to 
pieces. I fortunately had a ticket for boat 78, and to that one 
I was determined to go. They really were more like a lot of 
naked devils than human beings. In the end there was a free 
fight, and as that attracted a considerable number of spectators 
I managed to embark. The barges are built of thin planks, 
bound together by coir rope and not rivets, so when they are 
struck by the surf they give but are not smashed, which they 
would inevitably be if they were constructed in the usual way. 
The surf was considerably worse to-day than when I landed, 
and I had thirteen men with a steerer, but as the sensations 
were the same I need not recapitulate them. The <<Peshawur ** 
is a fine steamer of 3,800 tons, but having a straight stem does 
not look so large. My cabin is right forward, and to myself, 
but the cargo underneath is "Bombay ducks;'* and Billingsgate 
is attar of roses to the whiffs I occasionally receive. Calcutta 
is 860 miles from here. 

Saturday, November lit, — Are going along slowly, as all the 
P. k 0.*s do; about nine knots an hour, which is their 
contract speed. Calcutta is now only the second Agency for 
the P. k 0., as since the railway Bombay has become head 
quarters, as passengers for Calcutta and Madras disembark 
there and rail to the respective towns. 
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Sunday f 2nd. — Moved into another cabin, as not being a good 
sailor the fishy odour was quite too much for my olfactory 
nerves. Had service on board morning and evening. The 
second o£5cer had a harmonium on board, and all the chants 
were sung except the Te Deuniy and three very pretty hymns — 
200, 175, and that hymn of hymns 825 ; nothing like ''Ancient 
and Modem.*' Strong North>East wind and heavy sea nearly 
right ahead; but as the ''Peshawur ** is 400ft. long she does 
not pitch much, and sea not enough on beam to make us roll ; 
still we only ran 186 miles. The quarter master says ** the 
wind is freshening down." Not very apposite terms ; still I 
fancy he means it will freshen a bit and then quieten down. 

Monday, Srd. — Going eight and a-half knots; engines 
averaging forty-seven revolutions. She bums between thirty and 
forty tons per day, and has three cylinders. Ports shut ; so had 
an awful night of it. Thermometer on deck 87 ; what it was 
in cabin I cannot say, except that I awoke about one thinking 
I was dissolving : worse than in the ^* Nevada " of blessed 
memory, as the cabins here are below. I only weigh eight 
stone six ; so have lost eight pounds since New Zealand. Sea 
moderated ; but heavy rain and close. Ban 190 miles. 

Tuesday, Ath, — Fortunately, although the night was rather 
cloudy, we passed and the Captain sighted False Point Light, 
80 we steamed straight on and reached Diamond Heads about 
five, and then took twelve hours to steam up the Hooghly, 
one of the mouths of the Ganges ; it is of great width, and for 
a long time we could not see land on either side. It is of 
about the colour and consistency of pea-soup ; but otherwise it 
is a noble river. The twists and turns are numerous, and 
it requires very careful pilotage, and can only be sailed up iu 
the day time. About eleven o'clock the banks began to look 
prettier, as there were paddy fields and other signs of vegeta- 
tion ; and at four p.m. we came in sight of Garden Beach, 
where the P. & 0. wharf is situated. From here it is a drive 
of three and a-half miles to Spence*s Hotel, which is in a very 
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central position — close to the Government House and all the 
shops, post-office, &c. I was lucky to procure a room at 
all, as the Great Eastern was fu]l, and I secured the last at 
Spence*s — right up at the top of the house, and as it gets the 
sun all day it is little better than an oven. There appears to 
be a great scarcity of hotels, and what there are are decidedly 
poor. I went to one called the Adelphi; same style as the 
Adelphi Shades that H.M. the Emperor of Brazil patronised at 
Birkenhead. Calcutta is called the City of Palaces, and there 
certainly are splendid buildings, fine open spaces and squares, 
numerous steeples, and the dome of the post-office ; but as I 
intend to leave on Friday for Agra, and return here for three 
weeks later on, I shall reserve till then any minute description 
of the city. The weather for Calcutta is, I believe, unusually 
warm for this season of the year — in fact November is too 
early for the Capital, and there is no enjoyment in the present 
state of the atmosphere. 

Wednesday f 5th.- Had a busy day calling and shopping, &c. 

B of J. M. k Co. is away from home. Colonel E ditto ; 

80 I called on a Mr. A , brother of a Mrs. W — , who Aunt 

M knows. He was most civil; gave me a good deal of 

information about various things. He took me a drive, and I 
dined with him in the evening at his bachelor's quarters. 

Tliursdayy %th. — Busy as yesterday shopping, and dine to- 
night with Mr. A . I intend to start to-morrow for the 

N.W. provinces, although I hear the Grand Durbar and Camp 
of Exercise is unfortunately put off, as Government will have to 
save all their spare cash for the coming famine, which promises 
to be something fearful. Bain has not fallen for so long in 
Bengal that the rice instead of coming up has just dried up and 
is perfectly useless. They talk of stopping the shipment of rice 
from Burmah, but 500,000 tons is all that is exported to Europe , 
and this would not feed the people for six weeks. It is calcu- 
lated that in Lower Bengal 10,000,000 tons are consumed 
yearly. The population is very dense — say 68,000,000, and as 
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our Oovernment is a paternal one as far as regards India, we 
must do our best to prevent the people dying by hundreds. If 
the native princes had been in possession I fancy they would — 
to use a Yankee expression — have let them rip. I hear that 
1,000,000 is the lowest estimate of deaths, but a gentleman 
high up in the service tells me the papers exaggerate, and we 
can only hope that such is the case. They want rain very 
badly here. The average is sixty, and only forty inches have 
fallen, and in some parts of Bengal only twenty. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER. 

Agra, 

November 21«t, 187 — . 

As you will see by the heading I am still in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, and by my Journal that I have been busy all week 
sight-seeing, ball-going, levees, &o. — in fact going in for all the 
festivities of the Durbar, and, with my letters of introduction, 
I have had invitations everywhere. One begins now to appre- 
ciate the vast extent of our Indian Empire when compared with 
Netherlands India ; for besides the Governor- General there are 
five Lieutenant-Governors, with salaries of £11,000 each. The 
Commissioners here correspond to the Residents in Java ; how- 
ever, 200,000,000 of people require looking after. I have been 

most fortunate in seeing a Durbar, as Y , with whom I am 

stopping, has been in India eight years and has never had the 
opportunity of being present at one. 
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JOURNAL. 



Friday, 1th November. — Dined at Mr. A 's, and left his 

house at ten, en route for Agra. No bridge has yet spanned the 
Hooghly, but one is in course of construction, so we had to 
cross in the steamer to Howrah, where the train starts for the 
North- West Provinces. As we were driving to the boat, A— — 
pointed out the house which has the highest elevation in Cal- 
cutta for its foundation — sixteen feet above the river. However, 
this is better than New Orleans, where the town is lower than 
the Mississippi, and the water only kept from overflowing the city 
by the levee. He told me rather an amusing story : he noticed 
that one of his chief servants came the other day bared to the 
waist, and with his long hair hanging down as a sign of mourn- 
ing. He found out that his mother had died, and that he had 
been kind enough before she actually departed this life to take 
her to the banks of the Ganges, and suffocate her by stuffing 
her mouth with the sacred mud. This is considered one of the 
kindest offices that a fond and dutiful son can perform for his 
dying parents, as I beUeve dying in this way they are con- 
sidered by the natives bound to go to Heaven. The authorities 
try to put a stop to this custom, but the natives do it on the 
sly. Some Hindoos have (after having been found by Euro- 
peans) recovered when the mud had been rinsed out of their 
mouths. The Hindoos were also accustomed to throw the 
bodies into the Ganges, but Government now provides places 
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where they can be burnt for a mere trifle. It is well that labour 
is cheap in India, because one needs a troop to do the work of 
one — for instance, a bearer will undress you and put you in 
your bath and take you out, but will not clean your boots, and 
he will actually condescend to tell another man to bring you a 
cup of tea in the morning, but he would be defiled for ever if 
he touched a cup and saucer, as it is only Maliometans who 
will wait at table on Europeans. Hindoos are not allowed. 
Then you have a Syce who looks after your horse, but he dare 
not drive, because coachmen are a special and a peculiar class. 
In addition to all these, there is the grass-cutter, who looks after 
the food for the animal ; and so it goes on. The railway car- 
riages are very comfortable. They are built similar to the ones 
in England — only instead of being divided into four compart- 
ments there are only two, and there is a long seat on either 
side with a division. A passage runs down the middle, with 
a table in the centre ; then two berths let down from above, so 
there are four places in each, while at the end is a washing 
place. They do not, however, provide linen and blankets, as 
in America, but you have not to pay extra for the accommoda- 
tion. I slept very well as it was quite cool, but the dust awful. 
The railway keeps pretty well along the Ganges as far as 
Gawnpore, and a more dry, parched-up, thirsty-looking land, I 
have seldom travelled through. There certainly are numbers 
of trees, and every now and then rice and other crops ; but rain 
is terribly wanted to make a little verdure, and I can quite 
understand the likelihood of a famine. Of course, this is an 
exceptionably dry season. We passed over several very fine 
iron lattice girder-bridges of great length, which in soUdity of 
structure formed a pleasing contrast to the trellis ones of the 
United States ; and really one can sleep without being bumped 
about like a shuttlecock. The glare during Saturday (Novem- 
ber 8th), was fearful, and a fine white dust penetrated in in spite 
of windows, Ac. Fortunately, these are of dark green glass, or 
else I should have been nearly blinded. The natives apparently 
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live in white caked mud huts, similar to those in Egypt or 
Pekin — in fact the dust and general appearance of the country 
was decidedly Pekinese, though fortunately we were travelling 
in luxurious railway cars instead of spriugless mule carts. We 
crossed numerous river beds of vast extent, but although they 
are at times full of water the latter was now conspicuous by its 
absence. I fancy they were in the majority of cases tributaries 
of the Ganges. The feeding at the various stations was toler- 
able ; prices high — Ss. dinner and breakfast Ss. On Saturday 
night at ten we reached Allahabad, the junction for Bombay. 
It is here that the Jumna and Ganges join. We crossed over a 
magnificent bridge 8,424ft. long and with fifteen openings of 
205ft. This spans the Jumna, which is half-a-mile in width. 
Allahabad, I am told, is considered a most sacred place by the 
Hindoos, as three rivers meet here. To the restricted gaze or 
imagination of Europeans there are only two, but the third is 
supposed to flow direct from Heaven, and to mingle its celestial 
waters with the other streams unseen. When a pilgrim arrives 
he sits down on the bank and has his head and body shaved, so 
that each particular hair may fall into the water. The sacred 
writings promise the devotee a million of years* residence in 
Heaven for every hair thus deposited. A hairy man like Esau 
would have a good opportunity of perpetually inhabiting the 
realms above, but a smooth man with a bald head would have 
but little chance. On Sunday morning at a quarter past twelve 
I reached Agra, having performed 906 miles in thirty-eight 
hours. I was in an awful state of filth. It is simply useless to 
attempt to wash and be clean, for the dust only cakes on. In 
the future I shall just rest content with dusting myself like a 
mantelpiece. The last few miles between Toondla and Agra 
were very unpleasant, as the dust was particularly fine, and there 
were great fissures in the hot white ground. Altogether, I have 
been disappointed with my first railway journey in N.W. India. 
I had no idea that the ground would have been so hard and dry. 
V was at the station to meet me, and drove me to his bun- 

VOL. II. K 
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galow, where I have a most delightful room, lighted from the 

top. Curiously enough a cousin of S *s, named B , chums 

with V . Agra is very much scattered. There are the 

civilian lines and the military cantonments, into which two 

divisions society is divided. V being an engineer, I am in 

the civilian lines. The whole appearance of the place reminds 
me of Egypt — white dusty roads and mud huts, the air cool but 
the sun awfully hot, and a great glare ; not a vestige of a cloud. 
The atmosphere is peculiarly dry and very healthy, I should 
think ; no mosquitos and no punkahs necessary. Thermome- 
ter in morning only 68 in the shade. Truly deUcious ! I shall 
not go out in the middle of the day owing to the glare, but shall 
ride in the early morning. We drove to church in the evening, 
but found the people coming out. The hour had been changed, 
without letting people know, from six to five. Dined quietly in 
evening, and went to bed early. 

Monday f 10th, — There were comparatively few first-class pas- 
sengers in the train, but the natives travel largely, as the fare is 
very moderate. Nothing will tend I should fancy to level caste 
so much ; as if a Hindoo venerates his caste I am afraid he 
loves his rupee more, and in the train high-caste Brahmins 
mingle with the lowest of the low, fellows who even do not 
salaam to Europeans, because they think the honour too 
great ; for there are such men. As a rule a native puts his two 
hands over his face by way of salute. A Hindoo has no regard 
for time ; if he wanted for instance to go to Calcutta from here 
he would go straight to the station ; if there was a train well 
and good, but if he had to wait twelve hours no matter ; he sits 
down and if he has a pipe smokes it, or chews his betel-nut, 
quite happy. He would in all probabiHty be doing exactly the 
same if he were at home, in fact the time-table is a useless 
article to him. The Hindoos certainly take life easily. They 
are very devout. The other day in Calcutta the coachman on 
the box was performing his devotions to the sun, and I waited 
nearly five minutes before I disturbed him. Fancy a cabman in 
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London praying on the top of his cab ! Constant sahites are 
being fired on the arrival of the varioas Bajahs and native 
swells. They appreciate this waste of powder immensely, but if 
yon want to gratify their pride send a body>guard to meet them. 

They say that the Maharajah of R would give £500 

willingly to be received by a few file of armed men. 

Tuesday, lUk. — This morning got up early and drove to the 
various camps that are being formed for the Durbar, which after 
all will be nearly the same size as ever. There are several 
regiments under canvas — the 65th, the 10th Lancers, and one 
or two native ones. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Muir, has also a camp formed by a number of civilians and his 
body-guard. Then last but not least we came to the camp of 
the Viceroy. It is situated on the parade ground. A fine 
broad avenue leads up to the main tent, bounded on either side 
by smaller ones for his Staff, Secretaries, &c. A large reception 
tent is being fitted up with red baize, while at the back is one 
(say 126 feet long) for the dining tent. I fancy behind this are 
a whole heap of small ones — ^bedrooms, &c., indeed it resembles 
a rabbit warren, for such a continuous stretch of canvas I have 
never seen, flis Excellency is not expected until Friday. There 
are a number of elephants in camp, and yesterday guns were 
fired off close by them so that they should not shrink from the 
salutes, for a stampede of elephants would be fearful. The 
native regiments look very well, particularly the Sikhs who form 
the body-guard of the Viceroy. They are picked men, none 
under six feet ; dress —dark-blue trowsers with red stripe, red 
coats with white facings, blue turbans with a red knob in front. 
They have for the most part large whiskers and beards. The 
horses are active and look well bred. There are two kinds in 
India, ** Walers" and ** Stud-bred;'* the former are imported 
from Australia, and so called because they first came from New 
South Wales. These are considered on the whole the finest, 
particularly for carriage horses and hunting. They are also 
better trotters, but perhaps not so well bred as the stud ones. 
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The latter have a good deal of the Arab in them, but the great 
advantage is that they can stand the climate, whereas the 
Australians do not care about the sun of India in the middle of 
the day, and no shame to them. Five Rajahs or native princes 
were to arrive to-day. Last night I saw a Maharajah driving 
about ; he was in a carnage with four horses painted pink, and 
followed by a squadron of irregular, very irregular, cavalry. 
Men of all sizes and ages, a tag-rag and bobtail array ; but they 
go in for quantity not quality. A man followed with tom-toms. 
This Bajah is woi-th at least £200,000 a year. The streets 
have a very lively and bright appearance, owing to all the 
gay attendants rusliing about on their Arab steeds, while the 
numerous camels give the town a thoroughly Eastern appear- 
ance. The camels seem to me to be taller and thinner than 
usual. Drove out in the evening and dined at the Club. 

Wednesday, 12th, — This morning early in company with V , 

who acted as cicerone, I visited the celebrated Taj Mausoleum, 
probably the finest of all monumental edifices in the world. I 
have no doubt that you have read accounts or seen photographs 
of it ; but all descriptions, however eloquent or photographs 
however perfect, must fall far short of the beauty and exquisite 
proportions of the real building itself. It was built by Shah 
Jehau about 240 years ago, as the tomb of his favourite Begum 
Noor Jehan, or Light of the World. Rumour says she was of 
surpassing beauty, and she certainly could not have had a 
purer or more spotless monument erected to her memory. 
20,000 men were employed for twenty- two years in building it. 
One first enters by a magnificent gateway of red sandstone, 
carved and covered with inscriptions fi*om the Koran, and 
the first view of the snow-white dome of the Taj is from 
the end of a long paved avenue, shaded on either side by 
rows of cypress trees with a marble fountain m the middle, 
and a row of jets carried along the whole length of the 
pathway. On either side of the line of cypresses is an extensive 
garden, beautifully kept and abounding in fruit trees, flowering 
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shrubs, and flowers of every hue and form. I think that 
this first view is perhaps as fine as any, owing to the pleasing 
contrast of the white dome of the Taj rising from the midst 
of the dark green of the trees. On proceeding further you 
reach an extensive platform of red sandstone, measuring 
964 by d29ft. On either side, but at some distance, are two 
Mosques of red sandstone, surmounted by cupolas of marble ; 
from this platform rises a terrace of white marble, about 
twenty feet high I should say, and on this is situated the 
Taj. At each corner of this terrace is placed a graceful 
minar of white marble, much more elegant than those I saw in 
Constantinople, unless it was the material which made them 
appear so ; they are 150ft. high. The following is a description 
of the Taj from the tourist's guide — ** The plan of the Taj 
is octagon ; the sides facing the four cardinal points which 
contain the entrances being each about IBOft. long. The roof 
is about seventy feet from the terrace. Each angle is sur- 
mounted by a graceful minaret; from the centre springs 
the marble dome (flanked at each of the four corners by a light 
marble cupola) seventy feet diameter, and rising to a height of 
120ft. ; it is surmounted by a gilt crescent, about 260ft. from 
the ground level." The whole Taj is composed of the finest 
white marble, and in parts it is decorated with beautiful designs 
of flowers, &c., in all manner of precious stones — lapis lazuli, 
garnets, cornelian, agate, &c., and verses of the Koran are 
written in black marble, which in the distance have the 
appearance of the most delicate tracery; then some of the 
slabs have flowers and designs cut out of the solid marble. 
You have to descend to a dark crypt underneath the dome to 
reach the real tomb of Noor Jehan. Hers is right in the centre, 
and that of her husband, who died thirty-three years after, was 
put in on one side, so it has a lob-sided appearance. The 
sarcophagi are of pure white marble ; then above, and directly 
underneath " the vast and wondrous dome," are the two show 
tombs placed in exactly the same relative positions ; the 
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sarcophagi are beautifully inlaid with precious stones, repre- 
senting flowers and other ornamental designs ; they remind one 
of the Florentine Mosaics. These two tombs are surrounded 
by an octagonal screen ; it is formed by many slabs of marble, 
** in the open tracery of which lilies, irises, and other flowers, 
are interwrought with the most intricate ornamental designs." 
This screen is I think the most wonderful of the whole, and the 
time and labour required to execute this most exquisite work is 
past belief. The open work is six feet high, and is surmounted 
by a narrow rim of solid marble, inlaid like the tombs with 
precious stones ; in the peculiar light of the dome the screen 
resembled ivory. The only thing in the way of carving that I 
have seen equal to it are the bronze gates of the Cathedral 
at Florence ; but instead of one pair, here there are several. 
There is a wonderful echo under the dome, surpassing they say 
that in the Baptistry at Pisa. Mr. Taylor in describing it, 
says — ** The dome of the Taj contains an echo more sweet, 
pure, and prolonged, than that in the Baptistry of Pisa, which is 
the finest in Europe. A single musical note uttered by the 
voice floats and soars overhead in a long delicious undulation, 
fading away so slowly that you hear it after it is silent — as you 
see, or seem to see, a lark that you have been watching, after it 
• is swallowed up in the blue vault of heaven. I pictured to 
myself the effect of an Arabic or Persian lament for the lovely 
Noor Jehan simg over her tomb. The responses that would 
come from above in the pauses of the song must resemble 
the harmonies of angels in paradise.*' The walls of the tomb 
are quite plain without any ornamentation, and what struck me 
more than anything else was, that everything was so soUd and 
good — nothing but marble and precious stones having been 
used in its construction. The only building that I can compare 
it to is the Capitol at Washington, whose cupola seen from the 
end of Pensylvania Avenue reminded me somewhat of the 
dome of the Taj. On Monday night I went to the Taj to see it 
by moonlight, and I must say it was then a still more beautiful 
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object ; as one did not notice the discolouration or flaws of the 
building caused by the weather and time. From the end of the 
avenue of dark cypresses it seemed magnified in size, till it had 
the appearance of floating in the air, and ''rose like an exhala- 
tion.'* I shall long remember the view I had of the glistening 
dome by the pale subdued light of the moon. I have heard it, 
and rightly I think, called << Beauty's Dream;*' and, if as Seats 
says, " a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,*' there ought to be 
plenty of enjoyment in store for me. Of course the Taj was 
built by the Mahometans, as the Temples of the Hindoos are 
much more tawdry and full of images. Byron, in ** Childe 
Harold,** alludes to the splendid buildings of the Doges, in 
words which are so applicable to those of the Oreat Moguls, 
that I here venture to quote them : — 

" The long file 
Of her dead (Sf ognls) are declined to dust ; 
Bat where they dwelt — the vast and stunptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trost." 

The Taj overlooks the Jumna, which here is half-a-mile broad ; 
and one has a magnificent view of the Fort. At Agra I tried a 
custard apple for the first time; it tastes as its name implies, 
but is rather too rich for my fancy ; but no doubt it is con- 
sidered a delicacy. I watched a game of cricket in the after- 
noon, and dined at the Club. 

Thursday, ISfh. — This morning V drove me early in his 

waggon and pair to Secundra Bagh, distant seven or eight 
miles, to visit the tomb of Akbar ; it is chiefly built of red 
sandstone, and rises in five terraces in the shape of a pyramid. 
There are numerous rows of cupolas resting on small pillars 
around the various terraces. The top story of all is built of 
pure white marble, and the sarcophagus of the Emperor lies on 
the top, surrounded by screens of marble carved into various 
forms ; but not so delicately executed as the screen at the Taj. 
A cloister runs right roimd the tomb, of w^hich the carved 
screen acts as a wall It is open to the blue vault of heaven, 
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and the whole shows the mark of the weather ; however, it is 
in pretty good repair and is certainly a wonderful building, but 
after one has seen the dazzling purity of the Taj one is spoilt 
for a time at any rate for anything else, however graceful and 
beautiful. If proof is wanted of the degree the natives of 
India have degenerated, these monuments afford one ; but I 
believe the Moslem architects came from Constantinople and 
elsewhere — in fact the architect of the Taj is reputed by some 
to have been an Italian ; but the majority of people qualified 
to judge think not, as the building is purely Saracenic. There 
is no doubt that since the English have had possession of 
India the native princes have had an easier time of it, as 
Great Britain keeps the natives quiet, and the Bajahs and 
Maharajahs have sunk into a state of sensual imbecility, 
having no cause to rouse any latent abihties that they possess ; 
of course there are a few bright exceptions. There is now 
a college at Benares, where young Princes are educated, and 
taught cricket, rackets, billiards, &c, — anything to give them 
an (Aject in Ufe. Biding is also one of the great features. I 
am not now talking of their moral development, which is 
attended to in the first place. I heard rather an amusing 
story: a very swell Bajah is in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
camp, but his tent was not quite in the lines, so a young 
civilian who had just come out from England, and did not 
appreciate the importance of being civil to these native Princes, 
went up to him and told him to move. The Bajah made 

no sign of acquiescense, so Mr. B said ** You won't, won't 

you, Nicoljou " — a word used to Coolies to tell them to get out 
of the way— in terms more forcible than elegant ; and ''he went 
for that Heathen Bajah '' and compelled him to move. He was 
boasting of his doings at dinner, and there happened to be 
a Foreign Secretary present who has the arranging of the 
X)recedence of the Bajahs, &c., and you may fancy the latter's 
horror when it turned out that this was one of the greatest 
swells, who has come to honour the Viceroy by his presence, 
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and has to be recieved with royal salutes, &c., and he is 
perhaps worth £300,000 a year. 

Friday, lith. — Yesterday I called on Colonel E , who, 

although very busy, was kind . enough to see me, and through 
taking his advice I saw the procession of elephants first-rate, as 
I was in a part reserved for members of the Civil Service. Two 
other gentlemen and myself started off this morning at eight 
a.m. in a wagonette, drawn by a horse warranted to allow a 
cannon to be fired off close to his ears, or in other words — not to 
bolt at the royal salutes. The Viceroy was met at the railway 
station by a detachment of native troops, and a whole host of 
Officials in full dress on elephants, together with numerous 
Bajahs, Maharajahs, and one Ranee. He was accompanied by 
an escort of the 10th Hussars, besides his native body guards, 
whilst bands were stationed at various places en route to strike 
up, " God Save the Queen." It is three miles to the camp 
where we had been waiting for an hour. We took our stand in 
the Reception Tent facing the Grand Avenue by which the pro- 
cession was to come up. The ground was kept by the 65th. 
Regiment ; after all, no uniform I think is equal to the red. 
At ten the artillery fired a salute, and the Viceroy's standard 
was hoisted. I never properly appreciated the size of elephants 
before, for in this wide avenue (say 100 yards broad) where 
horses appear as nothing, the unwieldy beasts seemed to fill the 
vacant space, and what with the howdahs and umbrellas held 
over the occupants they towered above the body-guard and 
escort. First of all came the Viceroy mounted on his huge 
beast, in a soHd silver howdah with gorgeous trappings. He 
came and stood right in front of the tent, and then all the 
elephants filed before him. It really was a splendid spectacle, 
and the gold and tinsel garments of the wealthy Rajahs made it 
thoroughly Oriental. The elephants all salaamed as they went 
by at a joggy walk, and to see the unfortunate occupants 
bobbing about, clinging on to the rails of the Howdah whilst 
standing up to salute His Excellency, was ludicrous in the 
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extreme. However, they all passed in review without mishap. 
The Viceroy and Aidecamp's elephants then knelt down, and 
His Excellencv descended and was introduced to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces. His Excellency's 
daughter met him inside the tent, after he had alighted from 
his elephant. She had on a light blue costume of some soft 
material (perhaps cashmere), and a straw hat with white 
feather. We sloped off as soon as possible. It was a 
very interesting sight, and so the Durbar has actually 
taken place as if there had been no famine, and I have 
been fortunate in seeing a ceremony which people who have 
been years in India have never had a chance of witnessing. 
It would be needless for me to attempt to describe the gaily 
caparisoned elephants and their still more brilliantly dressed 
riders. The picturesqueness of the whole affair is chiefly 
owing to the barbaric splendour imparted to it by the 
native swells, and above all by the elephants. It made 
me feel envious to see some dirty looking natives enveloped 
in the most lovely cashmere shawls. The servants are 
a]l dressed in red with big mushroom- shaped hats, in fact 
red was the prevailing colour. When the Governor- General 
reached the camp the whole affair was over in half an hour. 
Some splendid gold hand- worked punkahs were held on either 
side of the tent for the Viceroy to walk between. They were of 
native manufacture and the Boyal Arms were quartered on them. 
" Dieuet mon *dirt,' Honi Soit," <&c., was so muddled up that 
you could hardly make it out. Lord Northbrook is said 
not to like these grand formal receptions as much as the late 
Lord Mayo, who delighted in them ; but they are a necessiiy of^ 
his high office, and are much valued by the native 
as a recognition of their importance, and affording o] 
for display so dear to the Eastern mind. EUs E: 
the reputation of being a man of detail and bi 
The Council hard at work. There is an am] 
isirative ability in developing the 
country, where Public Works 
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tered by the Government. Lord Mayo appears to have been 
so excessively fond of hunting, pig- sticking, and riding long 
distances, that people say he lived in the pigskin. The 
native servants here are very provoking and seem to be 
looked upon more as beasts than human creatures by some 
people. I saw one man box his servant's ears, and then 
he said — ** What a nuisance ; now I shall have to wash my 
hands," without apparently thinking anything of the feelings of 
the native who had been boxed. A gentleman from Calcutta 
arrived yesterday, and as he was very anxiouB to go to Delhi 
and wished to start to-night, I agreed to go with him, as he 
speaks Hindostanee and knows all the little ways of the natives, 
so after dining at the Club we left Agra at twenty minutes 
to ten p.m. It is only 120 miles, but we had to change once, 
and did not reach our destination until this (Saturday) morning 
at half-past six. However, I slept most of the way and we had 
no sun. Just before reaching Delhi we had to cross the inevi- 
table Jumna (here perhaps a quarter of a mile broad), but there 
is not much water in it at present. We drove straight to the 
Dak Bungalow, had a cup of tea and set off at seven to do the 
sights, as it becomes so hot in the middle of the day. Dellii 
covers a large amount of ground, and is surrounded by a wall of 
red stone, and a moat with no water in it. There are twelve 
gates, one called the ** Calcutta,'' though the latter place is 1,000 
miles away. There are numerous ruins about of old Delhis, 
for there have been several built on different sites, but the 
present city was not commenced until the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury by the Emperor Shah Jehan, the man who built the Taj. 
We first of all went to the Fort or Palace. It is surrounded by 
a lofty wall of red sandstone with turrets and cupolas, and we 
entered through a magnificent gateway, and proceeded through 
a vaulted kind of tunnel into a large courtyard surrounded by 
numerous buildings. The architecture I am told is Gothic. On 
one side of the enclosure is the '' Dewan A'im," or Hall of 
Public Audience ; it is of large size and open on three sides. 
The roof is supported by rows of graceful red sandstone pillars, 
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which were formerly covered with gilding and other ornamenta- 
tions. The only other thing to see is a marble throne covered 
with birds and flowers in mosaics, but now in want of repair. 
We then went to the Hall of Private Audience — ** Dewan-i- 
Klias." This is much more beautiful. It is a square pavilion 
built of marble and resting on marble pillars, inlaid with 
mosaic work. The roof inside is very prettily done with the 
same. The floor is marble, and on the outside are cupolas of the 
same material with gilt domes ; it is here that the celebrated 
Peacock's Throne was placed. The marble base is here now. 
The guide says that **the Throne was six feet long and four 
broad, composed of solid gold inlaid with precious gems. It 
was sunnounted by a gold canopy, supported on twelve pillars 
of same material. Around the canopy was a fringe of pearls ; 
on either side were two umbrellas formed of crimson velvet 
richly embroidered with gold threads and pearls, and had 
handles eight feet long of solid gold studded with diamonds.' 
It was called the Peacock's Throne because the back was orna- 
mented by jewel representations of peacocks' tails expanded to 
their full extent. It was calculated to have cost £6,000,000 
sterling, and was looted by the Persian Nadir Shah. The ceil- 
ing above was fonnerly of silver filagree work, but this was 
stripped by the Malirattas in 1759, by whom it was melted down 
and turned into money. This exquisite building overlooks on 
one side the Jumna, which in the rains washes against the walls. 
It reminded me of a copy of a room in the AUiambra at the 
Crystal Palace, and like the Taj is constructed of nothing but 
marble and mosnica, and certainly is a lovely building with its 
graceful pillars, moresque arches, and carved open marble 
screens for windows. We then went to see the remains of the 
Seraglio; two charming bath rooms, one for the king and 
another for the queen, all marble, and floor inlaid \vith flowers ; 
certainly old Shah Jehan lived in style. Adjoining is the Pearl 
Mosque built entirely of white marble. With the exception of 
the gilt spires to the picturesque Httle cupolas this is all that is 
now to be seen in the Palace, as rest the has been destroyed, and 
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in their stead barracks have been erected. It is curious to see 
groups of red coats walking about these marble halls. What a 
gorgeous sight that Peacock's Throne must have been. 
JB6,000,000 in jewels ! The »* Shah-in-Shah " had better hide 
his diminished head. I have no doubt that some that 
were sparkling on his breast the other day in England 
were from the peacock's tail. From here we drove to {he 
Jumna Musjid, formerly considered the most beautiful, 
as it is the largest, Mosque in the East ; but although 
it is in better repair, in my opinion the interior does not come 
up to the Citadel at Cairo, or Saint Sophia at Constantinople. 
It is built on a rocky eminence, and you have a long flight of 
steps to go up before reaching a large square court with a 
marble fountain in the middle. It is built of red sandstone, 
and surmounted by three splendid cupolas of white marble, with 
gilt spires. The inside of the roof is white marble, and floor 
ditto ; parts of it ornamented with red freize work cut out of 
solid marble. I am tired of marble. One may have too 
much even of a good thing. We then ascended one of the 
minars and had a good view. Delhi is a large town, thoroughly 
Eastern in appearance, flat roofs, &c. There are a great many 
trees about, so that it had a pleasing appearance. We then 
drove through the bazaars. They reminded me of Cairo, but 
not so thoroughly Eastern, as the streets are wider and cleaner. 
Some very handsome buildings. We then drove outside the 
walls to the Eidge — historically interesting, as it was from here 
(when in 1857 the mutineers had taken possession of Delhi) 
that the English troops placed the guns and bombarded Cash- 
mere Gate. The latter was blown up by a band of Ave or six 
English officers, with a few natives who carried the powder bags 
All were killed or died of their wounds, but not before they had 
placed the bags under the gates and applied the fuzee. Then 
the bugler who had accompanied them jumped out of the ditch 
and sounded the advance ; on marched the 60th Eiflcs and 
other regiments, and Delhi was won. The Europeans had 
7,000, the mutineers 60,000, but EngHsh pluck carried the day 
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(and the 24-poanders). All who took part in placing the gun- 
powder were to have had the Victoria Gross, but as I have men- 
tioned they died before they were decorated. I have not, I am 
ashamed to say, yet read Kaye's Sepoy War through, but I 
fancy, for the numerous deeds of heroism performed during 
1857, there is no parallel in history. I often think one must 
be nerved up in these moments, for three men were shot down 
in the attempt to push the fuzee near the bags, and yet there 
was always one ready to come up at the double and take his 
dead comrade's place. A monument is erected on a rising 
knoll of red sandstone, very elegant, but not particularly ^* bold 
or commanding." It was erected by stopping a half day's pay 
of the army, and the inscription informs you that it was built 
to the memory of General Nicholson and Officers and Men who 
died between 20th May and 20th September, 1857, before Delhi. 
Erected 

•« By comrades who lament their loss, 
And by the Government they served so well." 

Out of a total of 9,866, 8,854 were killed or wounded. The 
marks of the cannon are still on the walls, but Cashmere Gate 
has been repaired. We then drove home to breakfast, and after 
that re-entered our carriage and pair and drove outside Ihe 
walls. The country round Delhi for miles resembles a vast 
park — such magnificent trees, but the grass is so burnt up that 
there is no verdure and no flowers. The rainy season here lasts 
for three months — June, July, and August. The hottest month 
is May ; oool weather begins in October, and lasts until about 
the end of March. Very cold at night now, though sun in day 
is glaring and hot, but it is a lovely atmosphere in which to 
see minars, snow-white domes, and regiments of minarets, as 
they stand out so clear and bold. Several young fellows out 
here who look well enough suffer from liver — in fact, judging 
from the frequent mention of it, it is the universal complaint. 
It is the hot nights and days of summer perpetually — say 98 or 
100 — that wears people out. I was never in a drier climate. 
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and it suits me very well, but then I am here at the best season. 
The natives are well dressed — folds of red and brilliant-coloured 
cloths wrapped round them, whilst swells in carriages are en- 
veloped in soft cashmeres of delicate colours. Delhi is a great 
place for the manufacture of shawls and opera cloaks with 
filagree gold work ; but I have no money to spend on such ex- 
pensive articles, so don't venture to look. One man calmly 
asked if I wanted to give 6,000 rupees for a shawl — only £500 ! 

I had a letter to Colonel de K , and called upon him, but 

found that he was busy pulling down his house for the pleasure 
of re-building it. He was superintending the work himself in 
his shirt sleeves, and I took him for the foreman. He was very 
civil, and offered to lend me a good riding horse. He is first 

cousin to Captain C , and naturally anxious about him. It 

is wonderful out here how hospitality seems to abound, and 
people expect that you will put up with them as a matter of 
course. All the Civil Servants of the Government hit it oS so 

well with the Military — for instance, V and A seemed 

to know and introduced me to General 'This' and Colonel 
*That,' Judges, &o. The Commissioner is the swell of the Dis- 
trict, as he is the highest representative of the Civil Department. 
In fact there is a kind of freemasonry between the Military and 
Civilians which is pleasant to see. One reason is, they are all 

Government servants, and, as V says, if anybody chooses 

to read Hart's Army List or the Civil List, he can know exactly 
your rank, pay, and everything. I heard rather an amusing 
story yesterday. I left my card on some people at one of the 
Stations. A friend calling there soon after was closely ques- 
tioned by the young ladies about me, as to who I was, and what 
I had, &o. He satisfied their curiosity to the best of his ability, 
and as he was leaving, was amused to hear the same specula- 
tions carried on about himself, as to whether or not he was high 
up in his branch of the Service, &o. About him they could g3t 
satisfactory information by referring to the Civil List. In the 
eyes of the ladies, men don't go here by looks, I fancy, but by 
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their position in life ; and it is perhaps well it should be so. All 
I can say is that I am a ** Globe Trotter" — a term that gives 
room for abundant speculation. We are called T.G's. (travel- 
ling gents) out here. I rattled P through sights of Delhi 

to-day, as I made out the programme, but he seemed to think 
we saw everything suflBiciently well. He slept peacefully this 
afternoon, while I (restless mortal) pottered about the walls. 
Very pretty they are, with their ** curtain " or miniature battle- 
ments and turrets. I have never seen the same architecture 
before. I believe some poet talks of ** energy divine." I will 
warrant I have energy enough, if I get hold of a guide book, to 
put a man through the sights of a city, and the principal ones 
too, as soon as most. It has struck me of late how inured I 
have become to ^* globe trotting," for I think no more now of a 
voyage of ten days than I used to do of crossing to Ireland — 
indeed less — and as to railway travelling (a day or two in the 
train) why it ain't nothing. But then I don't suffer from head- 
aches ; and luckily for me I can manage to sleep in a strange 
bed, or none, as the case may be. In this Government bunga- 
low there are no bedclothes provided, but fortunately I have 
rugs ; however, the bungalows are preferable to native hotels, 
which are the only other alternative. Government erects these 
for the benefit of travellers, and keeps a staff of servants. The 
charges are moderate, and I believe the Government lose by them. 
They are equivalent to the ''Best Houses" that I mentioned 
in Ceylon. On the authority of an official veiy high up in the 
Service, I heard that the elephant that carried Lord Northbrook 
yesterday is about 100 years old, as in 1795 he carried Warren 
Hastings, and has] been kept specially for the Viceroys ever 
since. An elephant is not full grown until twenty. I noticed 
that this one was of colossal size, and he is twelve feet high ; 
the ordinary height is nine — sometimes (but rarely) ten. I had 
seen in the paper before that it was reported there was only one 
elephant could carry the Viceroy's silver howdah. What a 
history he could tell if he could only speak. He must feel the 
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present occupant very light after Lord Mayo. One always re- 
members things after the event : I recollect at the Durbar 
noticing that he coolly twined his trunk round his tusk, and 
seemed to take it easy while the rest of the elephants were 
saluting his august rider ** by wreathing their hthe proboscis.*' 
He certainly was monarch —if size goes for anything — of all he 
surveyed. At Jumna Musjid we w^re shown a piece of marble 

with the impress of Mahomet's foot. I dare say H will 

remember we saw a similar footprint in one of the Mosques at 
Cairo. The curious thing there was that it was in the centre 
of the floor of the Mosque. I suppose he must have been like 
Mercury, and poised himself on one foot. Of course the guide 
went through the wonderful narration that Mahomet if he trod 
on sand left no impress, but on marble his foot sank in. In 
this particular he was different to ordinary mortals. 

Sunday f I6th, — This morning at six we started in a carriage 
and pair to drive out to the Kootub Minar, distant eleven miles. 
On the way out we stopped at Junter Munter, or Observatory. 
There is a huge equatorial dial, also sun dials and numerous 
other dials; but my forte ain't astronomy, so concentric circles, 

gnomons, &c., are too deep for me. Perhaps Professor J 

would be interested to know the dimensions of the E dial — 
length of hypotheneuse 118ft. 5in., length of base 104ft., and 
length of perpendicular 66ft. The whole of the building was 
more or less in decay. Three miles on we reached the Mauso- 
leum of Saider Jung; built in the usual style, raised on a 
marble terrace ; main-part red sandstone, surmounted by a 
splendid marble dome : but the whole of the building is in sad 
want of repair, and the garden also. There is as usual the 
show and the real tomb. The inside is carved and fretted. The 
sarcophagus, a plain white marble tomb, well polished. From 
here to the Eootub we passed numerous remains of mosques, 
and heaps and mounds of ancient cities. We at last reached 
the Eootub Minar, said to be the highest column in the world; it 
is 240 feet high, and built of red sandstone, deeply fluted. 

VOL. II. K 
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There are five storeys, with heavy overhanging balconies. 
Verses of the Koran are carved in bands round the column at 
certain distances. The balconies are ''massive and richly carved, 
and supported by heavy brackets." The two top stories are 
varied by being faced with white marble. I am not sure that I 
like it, and think that all red sandstone would have been better. 
Near at hand, mainly no doubt from the overhanging balconies, 
it does not look so high, but in the distance it has a peculiarly 
graceful and elegant appearance, standing out clear and bold on 
the horizon. At the base the column is fifty feet in diameter, 
and it gradually tapers to thirteen at the summit. One appre- 
ciates the height when you have ascended the 875 steps, but 
when you are once up the view is magnificent. In every 
direction are extensive ruins, and in one glance you see Hindoo 
and Moslem architecture side by side ; the former distinguished 
by flat roofs and richly carved pillars supporting them ; the 
latter magnificent arches and splendid fluted gateways. These 
latter ruins reminded me very much of some of Bolton Abbey ; 
perhaps the red stone had something to do with it. The Minar 
was built about 1200 A.D. Near here is a small iron column 
fifty feet high ; it was erected 820 A.D., so is much older. One 
legend of the Minar is, that it was built by the Sultan Sham- 
shood-deen in honour of the Fakir who foretold the birth of 
his son and heir ; another is that it was built by a Bajah for 
his wife who desired to possess a tower with its top reaching 
high up to heaven, in order I suppose that her prayers might 
ascend quicker. The legend of the Iron Column is, that it was 
built by the Bajah of Pithora who was afraid of the downfall of 
his dynasty, so he consulted the Brahmins, who told him that if 
he sank an iron shaft deep into the ground he would pierce the 
head of the Serpent God ** Lishay '* who supported the world. 
Nothing came of it for a time, but I suppose the Bajah became 
inquisitive, and on taking it up he found it covered with blood, 
80 it had evidently hit the right nail on the head. The serpent 
did not appear, so he had apparently had enough of cold steel. 
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they appear to have a phraseology of their own utterly unintelli- 
gible to any one else ; perhaps after all it is not surprising, but 
I must say that I thought more English would have been 
spoken. We left Delhi last night, or rather this morning 
(Monday) at a quarter to three a.m., an awkward hour, as it is 
neither one thing nor the other, but we went to the carriage at 
ten, and turned in because it would have been dangerous to have 
gone to sleep at the bungalow, as you never can depend on 
native servants calling you, for hours, minutes, or seconds, 
convey nothing to their mind. We reached Agra at half-past 
nine and took a gharry, and after the coachman had taken us 
vaguely about for one hour we reached our destination, and to 
recompense us we had a drive through the whole of the town. 
The papers here have rather an amusing account of how Service 
is conducted at Hawarden Church by the Eev. S. Gladstone, 
who appears to be very ritualistic in his tendencies. After 
describing the intoning " genuflexions," &c., they say ** Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone joined heartily in the service, but particularly 
when the hymn * Jerusalem the Golden * was simg, and it was 
noticed he sang with marked emphasis * When shall my labours 
have an end.* " 

Monday, llth. — In the evening we went to a ball given by the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore to the Viceroy and the Hon. Miss 
Baring; it was a brilliant success in every respect, except the 
sapper. It was held in the Metcalf Institute. The Maharajah him- 
self had not many jewels on, but his dress was tinsel and gold. 
A loose kind of sac to his knees. One or two of the Princes had 
splendid jewels — one in particular wore a band round his turban 
with opals of large size, and a fringe of emeralds and diamonds. 
The dresses of the Orientals, together with the uniforms of the 
Line Regiments, Hussars, Native Cavalry, and officials of high 
and low degree, added greatly to the effect. I felt quite dis- 
tinguished in ordinary dress clothes, as these were few and far 
between. The ladies were not particularly well dressed ; but 
the light was wretched, so did not show them off to advantage. 
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i't&le inusio : two military bandu. The Hon. Miss 
^ly attired in white ; bnt ehe wore a magaificent 
londs. Her hair was plaited and no chignon. 
B in dress clothes, with a white waietooat and the 

if India. Colonel E introduced me to him, 

iDour of B, oonveraation with His Excellency. 
I, aud told me that if I wanted anything during 
t had only to apply to his private Secretary ; 
t and appeared thoroughly worried, no doubt 
B famine. We did not reach home until three 
9 twice. I missed one of my partners, as I bad 
J 7 scribbled down " a green dress." 
• III. — Went a round of calls on several people; 

1 ?ftw a certain Miss , who is undoubtedly 

I graceful. She has been out some time now, and 
' ( appeared she was called the " Spirit of Love, 
■ng Angol," Ac; now she is called the " Shadow of 
.' ehe has grown very thin. She has had 
'-, but refused them all. I fancy that one of 
'>i4 hit her harder than she thinlcs ; if so she will 
ai» whtin too late that she cannot jilt the other sex 
feboweTer, one can hardly wish any harm to 
I buftuty. She is fair. We also met a Ktrs. 

blouel P -, who has been in Abysinnia and 

Itwral medals. I attended a levee this mom- 

if Iceroy in his reception tent ; it was a very 

[ to the variety of dresses. His Excellency 

rounded by his body guard dressed in red, 

• powerful, and there was some gorgeons 

jtovcT peoples heads when coming out of their 

i aflerDOOQ there was a grand review; the 

I waa mounted on a little grey Arab. The 

krs, two Native Infantry Begiments, and two 

|| Artillery, took part in the display. The 6rst 

b; but the natives, by contrast, were not no 
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good. The men of one of the Native Regiments had white 
leggings on, similar to those worn by the French ; they looked 
an active lot; but were not so steady as the 65th. The 
marching past of the Artillery was simply perfect — not an inch 
between the guns. 

Wednesday, 19th. — In afternoon rode to the Kaces ; nothing 
much in the way of sport, and the ground awfully hard. In the 
evening went to an ** at home '* in the Viceroy's tent at ten 
p.m. ; it was specially intended for the Native Princes, who 
were there in great force. All tinsel and gold as usual. One 
the Maharajah of Bewah had a four-cornered affair on his head 
covered with precious stones ; there were four rows of pearls. 
The Viceroy told me that he had seen him with finer jewels than 
these. Another Rajah had a tiara of diamonds stuck on his 
turban, with a monster diamond at a little distance off on each 
side. This one spoke English tolerably ; and I happened to be 

standing with Colonel P , Mrs. P , and the Foreign 

Secretary, when Mrs. P remarked to him — " What lovely 

diamonds you have ; you ought to give them to your wife and 
let her appear in public." He said, after some consideration, 
" In our family we keeps our women behind *' — a one-er for Mrs. 

P . The Viceroy retired early, as he had just received 

news of the death of his uncle. There was nothing in the way 
of amusement, except the band. 

Thursday, 2Qth, — In morning watched a very good cricket 
match. Home early to dress. Dined at the Club, and then 
went to see the illumination of the Taj. The gardens were 
covered with thousands of coloured lamps, and the fountains 
were playing ; but of course the event of the evening was the 
burning of blue lights (on the arrival of the Viceroy,) from the top 
of one of the Mosques that are built on either side. The effect 
on the " crowning edifice *' of the world was similar, but not equal 
to its appearance by moonlight ; still it was very beautiful and 
interesting to see. It was fortunately a lovely starlight night ; 
but with the marble terrace covered with people, and the bands 
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playing, the surroundings had not that romantic appearance 
which were their chief attraction when I last saw them hy the 
light of the moon. There was no attempt at putting lights 
round the dome (and it would have been a pity to have done so), 
but the two Mosques and gateway were covered with them. 
The interior was lighted up ; the screen looks more wonderful 
every time one sees it. It resembles a Chinese ivory card-case 
on a vast scale. The bands must have plenty to do now, as 
they turn up at all the entertainments. The, 65th played 
superbly last night. 

Friday, 21«t.— Races this afternoon, but they are so poor that 
I do not think I shall go, but watch a cricket match, which has 
the advantage for me of being quite close to the Club. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JOURNAL. 



November, 22nd, — The Viceroy's ball came ofif last night. The 
room was better lighted and supper very well done. His Excel- 
lency was not there nor were there any Native Princes, as they 
think it wrong to see women dancing in public, but still there 
were enough uniforms to make it a gay scene. The artillery is, 
I think, the handsomest uniform, but some of the officers of 
native regiments had very brilliant ones on. The latter troops 
are always officered by Englishmen, and since they are allowed 
to choose their own uniform they partake a little of the Eastern 
style, and perhaps on the whole are more fanciful than beau- 
tiful. These latter officers belong to the Staff Corps, and are 
separate from the regular establishments at home ; they receive 
better pay and are certain of promotion ; for instance, in twelve 
years they are captains, in twenty years majors, and so on ; 
have not to wait for seniority, but of course some advantages 
must be held out to officers who have to spend their life in 
India. *' The Destroying Angel " was quite the belle of the 
ball, and she is as pleasant as she is beautiful. Her nose is (if 
anything) a little too prominent, and her cheeks want I think a 
little filling out to make her quite Al. The most distinguished 

and stylish lady there was a Mrs. W . She is tall and has 

a beautiful figure, with a small head and hair in plaits, no 
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chiguou. She was dressed in black tulle with a band of yellow 
ribbon from one shoulder, and yellow rosettes scattered about. 

I was introduced to her. I had a long talk with Colonel E 

about Canada, where he was stationed for five years. He knew 

J. T. M very well. One great thing in the society here is 

that everybody appears so gentlemanly, the ladies pleasant, and 
if not handsomely dressed, their costumes are elegant and in 
good taste. This may be accounted for by the fact that they 
are nearly all officers wives, or civilians pretty high up, for as a 
rule the young civilians do not marry, as although their pay is 
very lai-ge for their position they certainly live well, and must do 
so to a certain extent, for instance the three yoimg fellows I am 
staying with (all under thirty) have each of them three horses, 
which involves three syces and attendant expenses ; but then 
even in the cool season the sun has such great power that I 
doubt whether it is prudent to walk much. One of them is 
Assistant-Professor at the College, and has about three hours 
work a day, and receives £900 a year, and the two others, who 
are engineers, receive between £700 and £800 ; and besides all 
manner of allowances, sick leave, &c., they have a pension at 
the end of twenty-five years. Of com'se, Hke all Government 
services, they cannot rL^e above a certain amount of pay. Then, 
to set against all these advantages, there is the climate. I have 
been very much struck how aged some of the Government em- 
ployes appear to be — bald, or hair prematurely grey,- and yet 
perhaps only thirty or thirty-five. Now work is easy enough, 
but fancy being hard at work in Summer, with thermometer not 
below 95, with all manner of appliances, such as punkahs, mats 
hung up and kept wet, so as to cool the hot air coming in. 
Fever seems apt to come at any time — for instance, yesterday 
a young fellow was playing cricket, when he suddenly had to 
stop, and no doubt he will be laid up for two or three weeks 
with chills and aches. Then again, some seem to escape illness 
of all kinds ; but on the whole there is no doubt of the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate for Europeans, and I do not fancy many 
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stop in tbe country for twenty-five years, so as to earn their 
pension. If you don't marry the pay is ample, and you can 
have numerous little comforts which are almost a necessity 
here, but married couples have a hard struggle, and very often 
run into debt. When one is in India one feels what a slight 
hold we would have over this country if all the people were 
inimical to us. Why, each white man, to begin with, has an 
average of four or five servants who might make away with 
him ; but our safety lies in the deadly antipathy between the 
natives themselves, especially the Hindoos and Mahometans — 
for instance, in Madras there are 124 castes who will not eat or 
intermarry with each other. Sir R, Temple, the Minister of 
Finance, was there last night. He has just married a young 
wife considerably younger than his own daughter. The taxes 
in India, one may say, are three — opium, the land, and salt. 
The latter has a duty on it of about three rupees a maund 
(84 lbs), and as it really only costs the Government sixpence 
they make a good haul ; but the natives do not object to pay 
the increased price for salt, of which they consume a good deal, 
as it is about the only thing that poor people have to give 
a relish to their diet ; but they so decidedly objected to the 
Income Tax that Lord Northbrook has done away with it. 
However, taxes are not in my line, but people say that there is 
no elasticity in the revenue as the people are so poor. In the 
afternoon we went down to Secundra for a picnic, given by 
Bir W. and Lady Muir, and one would hardly have chosen 
a prettier place, as there were numbers of trees and plenty 
of level grass plots for Badminton — and then the ruins 
themselves are so fine; but I have described them before. 
Half-past two was the time named, but it was nearly four 
before we sat down to scramble for what we could get. I have 
no doubt there was plenty, but the difficulty was to get at it. I 
managed to procure a place near a pigeon-pie, but the cook who 
had made it was too honest, and there was nothing but pigeon 
in it (no nice lumps of beef-steak), and they were very lean. 
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and of all unsatisfactory things to a hungry man, a pigeon-pie 
is the most so. We afterwards strolled about the gardens and 
left before six. I was surprised by a performance of bag-pipes. 
I wonder what the natives think of them. Fancy natives 
dressed up like Scotchmen. They imitated the "swagger" 
very well, which is I suppose a necessary accompaniment of 
the bag-piper. 

Sunday f 23rrf. — Went to church morning and evening in the 
military lines; it was full in the morning with the 10th 
Hussars, but not so many in the evening. 

Monday, 24fA. — Went to watch soldiers' sports in the after- 
noon. The principal novelty was tent pegging ; a peg is driven 
into the ground, and about twenty of the Native Cavalry came 
at it full tilt and tried to take it out of the ground with 
their lances. It was a very pretty sight, and the way they 
handled their horses was wonderful. Few succeeded in taking 
it out of the ground, but a good many hit it right in the middle. 
One of the 10th attempted it, but was nowhere. In the 
running races the natives had no chance with the Europeans. 
They have no stamina, and cannot even win a short race of 
100 yards— they are all run to leg ; however, it is only 
what might be expected from living on rice, and I heard one 
of the solidiers say, " go it curry and rice.*' In the evening the 
Agra Ball came off, the last of a series of entertainments ; it 
was in every way a success, and the decorations very pretty — 
plenty of room for dancing. I danced one square ; the only 
contretemps was that one of the guests became a little noisy, but 
he was poetical in his conversation, as he came up to a gentle- 
man who did not seem to recognise him and said — " Hilloa ! so 
glad to see you — have not met you for ten years: nearly 
forgotten you, * but though the flowers may fade and the leaves 
they may die, the scent of the roses cling to them still.* " All 
this was said in the loudest voice, and of course drew attention 
to the unfortunate recipient of his recognition, who, I think, 
would rather have been witliout the scent of the roses. I am 
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told that there is a place called Futtehpore Sikri, twenty-five 
miles from here, which I ought to visit ; but it is only a large 
congregation of ruins in the midst of a sandy plain, so I really 
do not care to take such a drive, as I am tired of sight-seeing ; 
but to-day saw the last duty place of Agra in the shape of the 
Fort; it is of large size — eleven and a-half miles in circum- 
ference. The walls are of red sandstone, sixty feet in height, 
with '* macchiolated " battlements ; it is washed on one side by 
the Jumna. There were several buildings similar to those in 
the Fort at Delhi — the first is the Dewan-i-Aim, or Hall of 
Audience ; it is a good size, but is now used as an arsenal. In 
a recess is a pavilion inlaid with mosaics, where Akbar used to 
pronounce judgment. Near here are two gates twelve feet high 
and beautifully carved ; they are made of sandalwood, and were 
captured in the Afghan campaign. We then came to the 
Palace ; the lower story is of red sandstone, but nearly all the 
courts, corridors, &c., are of white marble inlaid with mosaics, 
and there are lovely open marble screens which divide the 
women's part from the rest, marble balustrades, &c. Adjoin- 
ing this is the palace of glass or quicksilver ; the whole of the 
roof is covered with mirrors in all manner of shapes and 
designs ; of course the floor and bath were of white marble, and 
there are besides numerous fountains. Old Akbar certainly 
lived in good style ; if one could only have had a peep inside 
when it was inhabited by him it must have resembled a scene 
out of the " Arabian Nights." There is also here as at Delhi, 
the Dewan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private Audience ; it is a pavilion 
supported by marble pillars, inlaid with mosaics and precious 
stones. A good many of the latter have been picked out. Last 
comes the Mootee Musjid, or Pearl Mosque. You ascend into a 
courtyard of white marble surrounded by cloisters, and at one 
end is the Mosque, which consists of three marble domes and 
spires ; the inside is divided into • three aisles by a triple row 
of Saracenic arches— in fact the whole \)uilding is strictly 
Saracenic, all of white marble ; so that like the Taj it is 
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perfect in its proportions, and as pure and stainless as perhaps 
any building erected by man can be. The rest of the buildings 
in the Fort are not in good repair ; but there are barracks for 
the men. In one or two of the marble screens in the Palace are 
holes where a cannon ball came through during the Mutiny, or 
rather, I believe, at the first taking of Agra, at the beginning of 
the century. Ihe Fort itself, without the buildings inside, is a 
noble pile ; and when one drives home by the dusty, tumble- 
down dwellings of the present inhabitants, one wonders how 
they ever built such a place — much less the Taj. 

Tuesday, 25th. — Spent the day quietly. In the evening 
packed up and left at twenty minutes to one for Cawnpore with 

P . We reached our destination at ten a.m. (Wednesday), 

after a slow and dusty journey. 

Wednesday, 26th, — We washed, had breakfast at the station, 
and then started in a gharry to the Memorial Garden, in 
which is situated the statue by Marochetti of an Angel with 
wings, and having her hands placed across her breast with a 
palm branch in each hand ; there is a sad yet serene expression 
on her face. It is enclosed by a stone screen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and very beautiful the whole looks, surrounded as it is 
by a circle of cypress trees, and a garden filled with roses, 
acacias, &c., all beautifully kept. This Monument is erected 
over the Well in which ** a great company of Christian people 
(chiefly women and children) were cast by order of Nana Sahib. 
The dead and living were thrown in together on July, 16th, 
1867." Then there is the text — " These are they who came 
through great tribulation." Afterwards we drove to the 
Entrenchment, where General Wheeler for three weeks held out 
against the horde of rebels, with nothing to protect his small 
garrison of 500 men and 500 women and children from the 
deadly hail of bullets and round shot but a small mud wall, and 
nothing but thin shed roofs to protect them from the scorching 
rays of the sun, while to crown all they had to run the gauntlet 
of the enemy's fire to procure water, as the well was outside 
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their Entrenchment. (The well is there yet, and a Memorial 
Church is being built close to the spot). After undergoing all 
the privations possible from hunger, thirst, disease, imd gun- 
shot wounds, and when a fourth of the garrison was killed, the 
remnant moved down to the river to embark in boats, Nana 
Sahib having given them a safe conduct pass and pledged his 
word and honour to let them go. No sooner were they in 
the boats than they were fired on by guns that had been 
treacherously placed in ambush. The great majority were 
killed, and only four escaped ; the rest were seized and brutally 
massacred, and half -dead men, women, and children were thrown 
down the Well over which the Memorial is now placed. General 
Neill marched from Lucknow and re-took Cawnpore. Nana 
Sahib escaped, but let us hope some of the brutal murderers 
were punished for their trearchery. I suppose, however, the 
mutmeers thought they were fighting for release from a foreign 
power. I have not read a full account of the Mutiny, but believe 
a book by Trevelyan is well worth reading. Cawnpore itself is 
a most uninteresting town, situated as it is upon a dry sandy 
plain. There are splendid barracks built in echelon sufficient 
for 7,000 troops, but it is only for the sad memorials of the past 
that one stops to visit it at all. In the evening we went on to 
Lucknow, which we reached at eight p.m. ; it is distant forty- 
two miles. 1 drove straight to Hill's Hotel. 

Thursday, 27th. — I first of all drove off to Secunder 
Bagh. It is a garden surrounded by a brick wall ; its only 
interest is, that here 2,000 rebels were slaughtered to a 
man by the 9drd Highlanders and the 58rd Foot. There 
are numerous marks of shot and shell on the walls. We 
then drove through Wingfield Park to the Martiniere ; 
this building was erected by an adventurer, a Frenchman 
named Martine, who came out a private soldier and died a 
major-general, worth several hundred thousand pounds. It is of 
no particular kind of architecture, and is adorned ''with minute 
stucco fret- work, enormous lions with lamps instead of eyes ; 
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maadarins and ladies with shaking heads, and all the gods and 
goddesses of Heathen Mythology." It is now used as a 
school for which Martine left an endowment. From the top 
one has a magnificent view. There are so many trees about 
that the town resembles a vast park, with numerous fine buildings 
appearing between the foliage. Lucknow has been called the 
City of Palaces, and perhaps with more right than Calcutta. 
The buildings are all built of stucco, and we have left marble 
behind in the cities of the Great Mogul. One sees the Kaiser 
Bagh, Chutter Munzil, and Furhud Bux, &c., &c., and a whole 
heap of other Bagh*s with unpronounceable names. The late 
King of Oude built most of them as his Palaces, but now they 
are used as Clubs, Banks, &c., &c., but still the pinnacles and 
towers look well, standing as they do in bold outline against the 
clear blue sky; but the chief interest of Lucknow (like Cawnpore) 
lies in the associations of the Mutiny, and of the sufferings of so 
many of our countrymen. We then drove on to the Dilkhoosha 
Palace, which was built as a hunting box, but is now^ in ruins. 
It was here for a time that Sir Colin Campbell had his head- 
quarters on his advance on Lucknow, and here that Havelock 
died when he had lived long enough to know that the garrison 
had been finally relieved. I then drove to Alumbagh where the 
monument to Havelock is erected. A most fulsome epitaph is 
engraved over his tomb, and one feels quite sorry that his widow 
should have had such a long one written, as it indeed forms a 
contrast to the simple inscription over Sir H. Lawrence's — ""Who 
tried to do his duty.*' Outram held this garden for three months 
with a force of 4,000, against 20,000 rebels. I then drove back to 
the hotel, and in the afternoon went to the Residency, the ruins of 
which have been left as they were after the Belief. The walls 
shew signs of the severity of the fire of the Bebels, who besieged 
the Garrison for four months. Tablets have been placed on the 
crumbling walls of the Residency, to shew where anything 
special occurred — for instance, as follows : — **In this room Sir 
Henry Lawrence was struck by a shell ; here he died," and 
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80 on. Then there are cellars where the women and children 
hid to escape the rain of bullets and shot. There is no roof to 
the building, and only the bare walls remain ; but even as it 
stands it is a fitting memorial, and it brings most vividly to 
one's mind the sufferings this heroic little band must have gone 
through. It was originally a three-storied house, so not fitted 
for defence. Near here is the graveyard ; the chief tomb is that 
of Sir Henry Lawrence — ** Here lies H. Lawrence, who tried to 
do his duty," (and everybody knows how well he did it) ; then 
follows what I think spoils it all—** May the Lord have mercy 
on his soul." The first is so simple that it seems a pity to have 
added even a text. There are numerous others ; one I noticed of 
a lady who was burnt by a shell, and other epitaphs suggestive 
of the privations they went through. To shew the severity of 
the losses sustained by single regiments, from bullets, sunstroke, 
cholera, &c., there are three tombs here with respectively 370, 
800, and 260 engraved on the headstones, these figures indi- 
cating the numbers oi one regiment that had perished at one 
time and been committed to the dust. I called on Sir George 
Cowper, the commissioner to whom Captain Baring gave me a 
letter. The dust in windy weather at Cawnpore and Lucknow 
must be fearful ; they are rightly called cities of the plain. The 
native towns that I have lately seen are, as usual, narrow and 
dirty, and the people swarm. Delhi is the least so — in fact it 
was so clean that one could hardly call it Oriental. 

Friday, 2Sth. — Pottered, or as a Yankee at the hotel says, 
" loafed around *' the native town. All the shops are one- 
storied shanties, with a raised clay floor, on which the goods are 
displayed, and the shopkeepers squat. Met an elephant walking 
vaguely about. One does not see as many as I expected ; but 
numbers of camels. Flies here nearly as bad as in Egypt. I 
intend to leave on Monday for Benares, so as to be there before 
the festivities commence. The C. in 0. is coming, as well as 
the G. G.; once for all, C. in C. stands for Commander-in-Chief, 
and G. G. for Governor- General. 
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Saturday, 2dth, — In moruing I drove to the Mucbee-Bhowan 
Fort ; it is for the most part in ruins, but at one or two comers 
there is a small battery, more I fancy for the purpose of 
saluting than for any practical use. Passing through a fine 
gateway we came in sight of the great Inambarra. It stands on 
a terrace ; it was built by one of the Nawabs, and one of his 
stipulations was that it should not resemble anything that had 
yet been built. It resembles St. George's Uall in as much as it 
has the same kind of upper roof ; but there all likeness ends. 
Mong the top is a long line of graceful pillars and arches 
capped by miniature domes. No wood was used in its 
construction, and the hall is, I beheve, one of the largest 
(unsupported by pillars) in the world ; it is 170 feet long by 62 ; 
at each end is an octagonal apartment 53 feet in diameter. It 
is used as an armoury, and in the centre is a park of artillery— 
three lines of it, and as there is room for two elephants to walk 
abreast and turn roimd on each side of the centre line, you may 
imagine the great extent of the building. The walls were richly 
ornamented, but are now whitewashed ; the main arches and 
walls are I5r feet thick, so they look very massive and solid. 
Adjoining is a mosque in the same style ; as usual three domes 
and minars at each corner. We passed the Kaiser Bagh, 
erected in 1848 by the Ex-King of Oude ; it is now used for 
offices. In the afternoon I strolled to the Residency, and very 
pleasant it is wandering about the ruins. The grounds are 
beautifully kept, and besides the interest attached to the spot the 
ruins themselves are very picturesque. I am not of a con- 
templative nature or much given to sentimental reflections, but 
the sight of Baillie's gate, the bullet-marked walls, and the 
tombs, are certainly calculated to call up sad memories of the 
past. Mr. Hill, the owner of the hotel, was at the second 

Relief, and also a Captain N , and I really quite enjoyed the 

accounts they gave after dinner of the events which then took 
place. Not one who had an operation performed survived, and 
only two of the badly wounded recovered, owing to the poor 

VOL. n. L 
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food and the privations they had undergone previously. The 
natives could not understand the Highlanders ; their first im- 
pression was that they were women, the men all having heen 
killed ; another sup])osition was that they had their legs hare 
BO that they might ho the more easily dismemhered ? The 
natives acknowledge the supremacy of Europeans in most 
things, hut not in music ; theirs, like all Eastern music, is 
chiefly characterised by its monotony, and their singing is 
a perpetual drawl; however, I have no doubt ours appears 
noisy to them, and as they say, ** chacun d son gout,'' The 
soldiers in Lucknow are very subject to cholera, and there have 
been several deaths of late ; it lies very low, and even now there is a 
nasty malaria in the morning and a mist at night. September 
is on. the whole the unhealthiest month of the year, as after the 
rains the sun draws the moisture out of the ground. The 17th 
regiment started to-day to march to Peshawur, 1,600 miles off; 
it will take them three months. It is thought good for the 
health of the men to have a long march in the cold weather* 
They start early, and do twelve to fifteen miles a day. The 
officers enjoy it, because thay have lots of shooting. 

Sundat/f QOih, — Went to church in the morning, and had 
a striking sermon about Saint Andrew. The clergyman said, 
*' little is known of him, as mention is only made of him three 
or four times; but it is supposed that he was crucified on a 
cross in the shape of an X;'* and then he continued, **that 
the combination of the Flag of Scotland with that of England 
had made the finest nation the World had ever seen, and please 
God it will remain so, provided that the people to themselves 
are true and God is not dishonoured.'* He was arguing from 
the case of Saint Andrew (who, when he is mentioned, seems 
always to have been in the special favour of our Lord) ; how 
often it happens that very little is known of men who have 
done most for the human race. ** Socially," he said, <* what is 
known of the man, or men, who first discovered the medicinal 
properties of herbs, whereby millions of our fellow creatures 
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have been benefitted; or, morally, who knows the writers of 
Judges, Chronicles, and the greater part of the Psalms — the 
verses of which have brought more souls to our Saviour than 
any writings extant — save the Gospels, and so on in numerous 
other instances." He spoke rather indistinctly and too quickly. 
We had no matins, only the litany, communion and sermon, and 
the prayer for the Church Militant, with two hymns. All was 
over in fifty minutes. The singing very good ; the choristers 
from the Martiniere School. 

Monduy, December 1st, — Dined last night with the Chief 

Commissioner. Lady Cowper was absent, but Miss 

was at home. There were 'about ten at dinner; amongst 
others Lady Temple, wife of the Financial Secretary. I met 
one of Sir B. Temple's sons in New Zealand -in fact saw 
a good deal of him at various times. I have decided to 
remain here for two days more, as I have agreed to go with 
a young American to Darjeeling, and we have mutually altered 
our plans to suit each other ; and what with the arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chief and Governor- General, there is plenty 
going on, while it is a good opportunity for studying " ye 
manners and ye customs of the people of India :" swell 
natives rushing about on elephants, troops marching, bands 
playing, and a general hurry and scurry. All the buildings are 
being painted up, gardens trimmed, and in fact everything is 
putting on its gayest garb. I should think that a visit from the 
Viceroy once in a way is a good thing, owing to the general 
cleansing that goes on. I visited the museum this afternoon, 
so you will judge that I am about at the end of the sights. A 
fine skeleton of an elephant ; but when one sees so many live 
ones what is the use of an old fossil. They have a first-rate 
Club here in the Chutter Munzil, an old palace of the King of 
Oude ; it faces the Goomtee. There is a good library — all the 
magazines pubUshed, and papers from the '* Queen '* to ** Bell's 
Life," so you see that ladies are admitted into the library, but 
not into the sacred precincts of the Club proper ; for after all 
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there must be a limit. Kite-flying is a great game at Lucknow ; 
men are the flyers —but here, unlike in England, it is a regular 
science. The kites are made of a small piece of paper with 
a slight frame of bamboo, but no tail attached. The line 
is covered with powdered glass and rice or gum, so that it cuts 
like a knife. In England it is thought bad management if 
you allow your kite to pitch ; but here the great object is to 
swoop down on your adversary's kite hke a hawk and cut his 
string ; the greatest skill is required. It really is a very pretty 
sight, and the only thing that I can compare it to is the butter- 
fly trick of the Japanese. In the distance the kites resemble 
large butterflies hovering about, till one of them makes a 
sudden swoop. As in every game of skill there are kite- 
flyers and kite-flyers, and large sums are betted on certain 
kiters, as a Yankee would say. I had always been laughing at 
seeing the old men flying kites, but laughter has now been 
turned into wonder at the way in which they manipulate the 
string. The ladies were horrified at my rushing away from the 
festivities ; but I had a surfeit of them at Agra, and I am quite 
convinced that I am not an insatiate devotee of pleasure, and 
can enjoy the beauties of Lucknow quietly. It is a place 
where one could spend a week or two pleasantly enough, 
visiting the various buildings ; then the natural surroundings, 
with the magnificent trees (which are in full leaf, although it is 
now winter) are very beautiful, and if everything else fails there 
is the Residency. I heard rather a good story about two of 
the Great Bajahs of India: They were present at a party given 
by one of the Lieutenant-Governors ; the latter knew that they 
generally ignored each other's presence, and that they did not 
speak, but His Excellency thought he would try and bring them 
together, so he said to Bombay, '^you know Calcutta" (who 
happened to be standing near). << No," replied the former. 
•* Oh ! let me introduce you," answered His Excellency. So 
he said — ''Calcutta, Bombay; Bombay, Calcutta;" and then, 
His Excellency added, ** I left them to fight it out." It must 
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have been a fine sight to have watched the countenances of the 
two Indian Princes, as they are generally so unimpressionable 
that nothing will ever provoke a smile, and I am quite sure that if 
on this occasion they relaxed a muscle of their faces, the look 
they gave each other en passant would neither have been 
** childlike nor bland." 

Tuesday, 2Tid. — This afternoon the Viceroy entered Lucknow 
with much the same pomp as at Agra, but instead of the filing 
past of elephants taking place before his tent in the midst of a 
level parade ground, it was held in the grounds of the Resi- 
dency, and a very pretty scene it was. The roads were lined 
for a mile or two by native troops. At a short distance before 
the Viceroy's Standard their place was taken by the thin red 
line of the 40th ; then opposite the fiag was a guard of honour 
of the same regiment, with their band. We had a capital place 
on a rising pi^ce of ground and as we stood on the remains of 
the Bedan Entrenchment— celebrated in the defence of the 
ftesidency ; we had a first-rate view, better than we deserved, 
for we did not go in dress clothes, and really had no business 
there. First of all came a troop of camels, as ungainly as ever ; 
then two regiments of native horse, one battery of artillery, a 
few of the 21st Hussars (the body guard), and then sixty 
elephants with their trappings, &c. About fourth came the 
Viceroy on the renowned old beast of 1795, with the silver 
howdah. He then tui*ned round, and the elephants marched 
past, saluting as they went. After all had gone by he dis- 
mounted and went into the tent, or Shamiana, and with Sir 
George Cowper entered his carriage and drove off, so it was 
exactly the same ceremony as at Agra, but the natural sur- 
roundings were so different. There were a number of ladies, 
and with their gay dresses they formed a brilliant circle, 
reminding one of the lawn at Goodwood ; then the magnificent 
trees, the distant view of the gilt umbrella towers of the Chutter, 
Munzil, and other fine buildings ; and last but not least the 
battered remains of the Residency with the Union Jack floating 
from the ruined remnant of the tower formed a tout ensembUt the 
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like of \vbich I have never seen before. As I remarked at Agra, 
the elephants with their splendid howdahs and trappings are 
the chief feature of the whole procession. The native princes 
were, as usual, ** swathed in gold tissues of various colours, and 
blazing with jewels.*' I had a card to-day from Sir George 
and Lady Cowper, asking me to a Badminton tournament at 
Wingfield Pai'k, to meet the Viceroy and the Honourable Miss 
Baring, but I declined, as I must leave here on Thursday, for I 
cannot disappoint the American. The crowd looked as dirty as 
ever; however, as Kinglake says iu ** Eothen," **They are not 
dirty as one thinks at first, but only Eastern," or something to 
that effect ; but he was talking of Egypt, and it strikes me 
that there is not much difference as far as appearance goes 
between Egyptians and these natives, more especially in their 
houses and manner of living. The women are very ugly and 
not as graceful as those in Madras, but then the weather is 
cold at present, and they cover themselves up with rolls of 
dirty cotton. There is a gentleman staying at the hotel who 
was Disraeli's Private Secretary some years ago. He is of 
course a warm admirer, and we had nothing but politics last 
night. There was a Scotch Btidical the other side of the table, 
but we got liim at last to own that Gladstone s foreign policy 
was ruinous, and in the end he said, " The sooner he retired 
the better," in fact, W. E. was no special favourite, and we 
wound up quite unanimous that W. E. and Mr. B. had 
done their best to ruin the country, and the sooner they were 
got rid of the better. 

Wednesday f Srd, — Intend to start to-morrow morning early for 
Benares, so have done nothing particular to-day except walk 
about. Hotel very cheap— four rupees a day, or eiglit sliillings, 
but labour is cheap and meat only 2d. per pound. To give you 
some idea of wages a Bheestie : the man who cai'ries the water 
from the well (for there are no pipes laid on at Lucknow), 
receives five rupees, or ten shillings a month, and finds himself. 
It is not hotels that run away with the money, but railways — 
JL'B from Calcutta to Agra. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EXTRACT FROM LITTER. 

Darjeeling, 

December I7th, 187 — 

Herb I am, 7,000 feet above the sea, with the mauy pinnacles 
of Kmchinjonga swelling right in front of the hotel, ** their 
glittering mass i* the sun;*' and what a glorious mountain 
it is, with its pure virginal summit, towering np into 
the blue vault of Heaven to the height of 28,700ft., or 
18,000ft. higher than Mont Blanc; however, I have tried to 
describe its appearance in the journal so need not repeat. We 
have also had a view of Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, and also a sunrise and sunset on Einchinjunga, 
both sublime, but the latter for choice — 

**0r the rose tints which Summer's twilight leaves, 
Upon the lofty glaciers' virgin snow ; 
The blnsh of earth embracing with her heaven." 

I elected to go to Darjeeiing, as although it is the most difficult 
of the Hill Stations to get at, still its superiority for a view of 
the two giants of the Himalayas (or one may say of the world) 
was too much for a mortal who has a decided fondness for 
seeing the biggest thing out. At Simla, Mnssoorie, or Nynee 
Tal, although you are actually nearer the fields of snow, you do 
not see Mount Everest; so amidst many protestations from 
numerous peo2)le of the fearful journey and probability of four 
feet of snow, both of which fortunately proved to be untrue, I 
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started, and here I am in company with the youug American, 
and a very nice companion he is, with no Yankee twang to cut 
through one like a knife, but with all the national cuteness of 
that remarkable race ; for though he looks a boy in years he 
is a man in his knowledge of the world, and if you get him on 
oil he is simply great, as that will eventually be his business. 
We intend to stay here for three or four days. The air is 
delightful, and if one is tired of gazing on the mighty peaks of 
untrodden snow; there are the dark wooded mountains and 
Rmiling valleys at one's feet, and the clear blue of an Italian 
sky above. Since my last letter (as you will see by my journal) 
I have visited Benares. It is well worth a visit, as it is the very 
centre of the Hindoo religion. Three thousand years ago 
Hinduism was pure and simple, as they believed in one God ; 
in fact it was Deism, but now they worship images and have all 
manner of rites and ceremonies. They burn their bodies after 
death, and perhaps after all it is the best mode of disposing of 
the dead, certainly simpler than our way, although the idea is 
not pleasant. 
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JOURNAL. 



Thursday y December ith, — Left Lucknow at a quarter to eight 
a.m., after one of the most tiresome journeys I ever had the 
pleasure of undergoing. We took three hours to do forty-two 
miles. We then had a drive of three miles to the other station 
at Cawnpore, where we had to wait five hours for the train to 
Benares, as the trains are so arranged that they miss each other 
by about half an hour. Left at five minutes past four, reached 
Allahabad at nine, and had to wait two hours, as the train from 
Calcutta was late. Arrived at Mogul Serai at a quarter to three 
a.m., left there one hour behind time, reached Benares at half- 
past three, and then had a drive of four miles to the hotel, 
having to cross the usual up-and-down bridge of boats over the 
Ganges, for which the toll is 8s. However, I found the hotel 
comfortable enough when I arrived there, and went directly to 
bed. 

Friday y 6th. — Started at seven to do the sights of this most 
ancient and sacred city of the Hindoos, or followers of Brahma. 
Its antiquity is immense, and it is considered next or equally 
with Cairo the most thorouglily Eastern city of the world ; and 
these two facts combined account for its being the most filthy, 
dirty, dusty, tumble-down, and altogether characteristic city of 
the Orientals that I have ever visited. Tliis is speaking apart 
from its numerous temples and ghats, which, architecturally^ 
are very fine — in the regular Hindoo style ; no arches, but a 
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great deal of carved stone work with graceful pillars. The first 
temple I visited was called the " Doorga Khond." The building 
itself is pyramidical in form, the outside being covered with 
numerous turi'ets, and the whole elaborately carved, represent- 
ing, I suppose, the various Hindoo gods. The temple stands in 
a quadrangle surrounded by an open colonnade, but the whole 
thing is spoilt (at least for the noses and peace of mind of the 
visitors), by the thousand and one sacred monkeys, or living 
deities as they are called, that swarm about the colonnades and 
climb up into all manner of places, and there sit grinning. They 
look fat and jolly, and are well taken care of by tlie faithful 
worshippers. Adjoining is a large tank, full of du'ty water, in 
which the faithful bathe, hoping to wash away their sins if they 
do not purify their bodies. We then drove to the temple of 
Bisheswar, known as the Golden Temple. It is an uninterest- 
ing building in every respect, and the smell overpowering. 
There are numerous hideously- shaped gods in various gaudy 
shrines, and from the top of one of the roofs we had a view of 
three gilt domes belonging to a temple in the precincts of the 
Bisheswar, but the passages are so narrow that you cannot see 
it from below. Sacred bulls wander about promiscuously, and 
they, with tlieir large languishing eyes, and prettily shaped 
heads and humps, are a decided improvement on the mangy 
monkeys, but the odour from decayed animal and vegetable 
matter, and the worshippers themselves, is sickening. I fancy 
they bring their offerings to the various idols, and when they 
are consecrated by the gods receiving them they let them lie 
there. Close by is the place where they sacrifice goats, &c., and 
the blood, &c., remains on the ground, and in this blazing sun 
you may imagine the result ; as the guide said, " Very bad 
stink here, sahib 1'* and when I asked how the priests and 
crowds of women and men flocking about existed, he said, ** Oh 
they are accustomed to it." As GarHsle says, **JI* cleanliness 
is next to Godliness,' filthiness is very near to idolatry.*' Near 
Bisheswar is the Well of Knowledge, a high sounding title, but 
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it is only a ** putrid sink," and for that reason seems to be doubly 
appreciated by the worshippers. A Priest sits under a canopy 
in the building, and paints two marks on anybody's forehead 
who is willing to pay. Red and white appear the favourite 
colours. There are altogether 1,000 temples, or sacred shrines 
in Benares, and it is said that there must be 500,000 idols. 
People flock from all parts of India by thousands to attend the 
various festivals, the chief item in which is bathing in the 
the Ganges. The rites are for the most part highly immoral, 
and therefore not to be encouraged. The attributes of the 
various gods and their forms are anything but calculated to 
elevate the moral qualities of the people ; still, for all that, it is 
wonderful to think of the- religious fervour that brings whole 
families thousands of miles, and at great expense, to visit this 
most sacred city; and as they say it has already existed 2,500 
years I have no doubt that it will long deserve the name of 
a city wholly given to idolatry. We then went to the market, 
through various narrow streets, so narrow that a gharry can 
hardly pass. The shops are exactly like those in Lucknow, 
except that everything is on a more cramped scale. I then 
returned to the hotel, being quite content to leave to the imagi- 
nation what the other 998 temples must be. This hotel 
is situated in the cantonments, and near the church, post office, 
and other public buildings. The trees are fine, but ground very 
dry, and roads inches thick in dust. Fortunately there is no 
wind, indeed the weather is now perfect — cold nights and no 
mosquitos : a cool air all day, though the sun is hot. The 
glare is the great objection, but people with good eyes are all 
right ; a lovely clear blue sky reminds one of Spring in Egppt ; 
altogether the Competition Wallah is to be envied in his Winter 
weather, but the less we say of his Summer the better. All 
crops are very much in want of rain. You will be wondering 
from my description of the barrenness of the country around the 
cities of the plain, where cotton, indigo. Sec, come from. Well, 
as far as I can make out, it is more at the foot of the hills 
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where these products are grown ; of course the tea plantations 
are on the hills, so I have not seen the most fertile parts. Bice 
is grown all round, but this is an exceptional year, as you will 
see by the papers, and no rain has fallen for three months. On 
our way home we drove round by the Queen's College, a large 
Gothic building ; it is for the education of natives. The Post- 
master here told me that in a few years Englishmen will not be 
able to find employment out in India, as they will be cut out 
by the natives, and although undoubtedly education is a good 
thing, he thinks we are spiting ourselves by over educating 
the natives, who can work for so much less, that if their abilities 
are equal the Englishman w^ill go to the wall. This would 
apply to civil not military officers, for you cannot instil pluck 
into the Hindoo ; that is, I fancy, in-born, and I do not suppose 
the Bengalee will ever be able for much fighting ; the Sikh 
naturally seems to take to war rather than books, as do also 
others of the Northern tribes ; but the Bengalee is especially a 
book-worm (if he is anything), and they with Emasians, or 
half-castes, fill half the clerks' situations. 

Saturday, 6th, — I started off at six this morning, in order to 
see the ghats and the people bathing, as the early morning is 
the time when they flock down to the river side. After paying 
a short visit to the Man Mandil, or Observatory, I embarked in 
a boat as the best place from which to get a view of Benares, 
and a very fine one it is. The town for a distance of three 
miles is built on a diff, rising to a considerable height above the 
river ; the summit is reached by a series of steps or ghats that 
lead up to the various buildings. The ghats are all built 
of white stone ; the banks are lined by a continuous row of 
splendid buildings four or five stories high ; some of them are 
the palaces of rich Bajahs. The monotony of the line is broken 
by numerous picturesque Temples with their cone-shaped 
domes richly carved, and the whole is fitly terminated by the 
Mosque of Aurrungzebe, with its graceful minars ; then added 
to the architectural effects are the gaudy and striking colours of 
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the garments worn by the numerous bathers that throng the 
sacred ghats. It was at once one of the liveliest and most 
striking scenes that I have ever seen, and the sun which had 
just risen heightened the effect with its powerful rays, bringing 
out in bold relief the brilliant dresses of the bathers, and the 
gilded ornaments of the Mosques and Temples. The priests 
were in great force — seated under huge umbrellas, and at one 
place I saw six or seven unfortunate women standing up to 
their waists in water shivering, whilst the priest muttered 
some prayers. One good feature of Hinduism is, that it 
encourages, or rather that it insists upon, cleanliness of the 
person, and when one considers the filth that is about their 
Temples this is all the more remarkable. The bathers were of all 
colours, from ebony black to white ; I never saw such variety. 
At one place bodies were being burnt, and you could see the 
smoke ascending from the funeral pyre. I landed at the great 
Mosque of AurrungzebQ. The minars are certainly most 
beautiful, and are deservedly admired for their simplicity and 
boldness; they are only eight and a-quarter feet in diameter at 
the base, and the breadth decreases to seven and a-half feet, while 
they have an altitude of 147 feet 2 inches. I ascended one of 
the minars, from which I had a magnificent view. The river 
even now is nearly half-a-mile across ; in the rains it is much 
more. The followers of Mahomet are certainly cleaner as to 
their Temples than the Hindoos, and images are conspicuous by 
their absence. Benares is of large size — say 500,000 inhabi- 
tants ; the houses are for the most part only one storey, so 
that the Temples and Mosques stand out conspicuously. The 
shape of the towers (or whatever one ought to call them) of the 
Hindoo Temples reminds one of Prince Albert's Memorial ; they 
are mostly in red sandstone, with clusters of turrets, cornices, &c. 
I then wandered through the narrow streets; they are all 
paved and appear clean, and I think that I must retract what I 
said yesterday about Benares being filthily dirty as regards its 
streets and passages, letting it apply more particularly to its 
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temples and surroundings. The roads about the cantonments 
are well kept and of great width — in fact there is no need for 
economy of space in India, and the distances between the 
various places are enormous. I read the other day the 
following description of the scene from the river : — ** A river 
front of some three miles, faced with lofty ghats or flights of 
stairs, over which rise pile above pile in sublime confusion ; 
lofty palaces with Oriel windows hanging over the sacred 
stream, observatories with giant sun dials, gilt domes, and 
silver minarets ; on the ghat rows of Are — each with as moulder- 
ing body; on the river boat-loads of^ Pilgrims and Fakeers 
praying while they float." But no description can give any 
idea of the reality, and I suppose this river front is certainly 
unsurpassed by anything of the kind in India — perhaps in 
the world; it is decidedly the biggest thing in Benares. 
Yesterday there were snake-charmers at the hotel ; they had 
two Cobras — the hooded species, and very Hvely they were, but 
their fangs had been extracted. The most wonderful one was a 
two-headed beast, biick red in colour — in fact it resembled 
an uncooked sausage ; the curious thing about it was, that every 
two or three mouths its head changes to where its tail is, and 
vice versa. 1 cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement, for 
my knowledge of natural history is limited. The part that at 
present goes by the name of the tail had the appearance of 
being soldered or plastered up. If the man's story 
is true it certainly is a great curiosity. This hotel, like most 
buildings in India (up country at any rate), is a bungalow one 
storey high; there are no windows in the rooms, as they 
are lighted from above ; but the doors being nearly always open 
let in plenty of light. The rooms are of great height, and the 
walls very thick ; they are very nice and cool now, but in 
Summer are warm enough, notwithstanding that punkahs and 
tatties, or thick mats kept perpetually damp, are hung in the 
doorway, so that the air is cooled as it passes into the room. 
In the afternoon watched a game of cricket, and strolled on to 
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the Botanical Gardens ; not much to look at after Java, 
Ceylon, &c. ; bat now one appreciates tropical vegetation, 
Boses are very fine, and a few miles from here ottar of roses is 
made in large quantities. I was told last night by an old inhabi- 
tant, that if I think the country looks barren now, I would be 
surprised at its fertility in two or three months, as in the wet season 
there is rank vegetation. I had a very intelligent guide who 
speaks English well ; he was educated at the college, and he 
looks quite a lad, but is eighteen, and has been married one and 
a-half years. I asked the age of his wife ; '' Between nine and 
ten," he replied. But it turns out that he had no choice, and 
his mother arranged it all for him. They go through a certain 
ceremony ; but then the bride is taken back to her mother's 
house and kept there till the age of puberty, which in this 
country is fourteen. I asked him if he had been to England; 
he was quite indignant. ** Why, of course," he replied, ** I 
should lose caste." But I said, *' There are some Hindoos in 
England." He replied with scorn and derison in his tone : 
'* Oh I but they turn Christians." Well, it is a sorry fact that 
Hindoo Christians are as a rule to be avoided, as they are such 
terrible thieves, and no one will knowingly employ them. 
The only beggars that I have been actually bothered with — 
perhaps because they could talk English, were Christians, and 
they said, '* Me Christian," as if that were synonymous for 
beggar by profession. The American turned up this evening ; 
he had been delayed on the way, the axle of his trap having 
been broken, and he and his luggage were pitched bodily out. 

His name is H , and one would take him for sixteen, but he 

is really twenty-one. Very good looking — fair complexion, black 
hair, and yellow hazel eyes; the only fault is that his 
face is rather too effeminate; he would make a very pretty 
girl. He is a New Yorker. One advantage in travelling is, the 
number and variety of one's fellow-men one meet ; and after 
all there is nothing like studying '* ye ways and ye manners of 
the various nations of the earth." 
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Sunday, 1th, — Went to church, and in afternoon strolled 
about the gardens. 

Monday, Qth. — Started at six, and drove to a place called 
Bamnuggur, about two miles along the banks of the Ganges 
above Benares. We took a boat and rowed down past the 
glorious river front which I tried to describe yesterday; it 
certainly is a splendid sight, and well worthy of a second visit. 
The Hindoos were bathing in as great numbers as ever, and one 
cannot help admiring their zeal in doing what they think 
secures them a passage to heaven. Although the first and 
most natural impression after seeing Benares is one of disgust and 
sorrow combined, to see so many of our fellow-creatures steeped 
in the lowest depths of idolatry (for never have I seen so many 
shrines and idols, all of them gaudy and hideous to look at ; 
nothing in them calculated to elevate or improve the mind) — 
still, on the other hand, if what I heard a clergyman argue the 
other day (erroneously, I think), that the English Church is surely 
favoured of God, because it has existed essentially the same for 
1,200 years, as proved the other day by the anniversary 
celebrated at Ely, what shall be said of a religion that 
has lasted nigh 8,000 years, and the chief centre of which was 
and still is Benares — a city that before Bome was thought of 
had reached its zenith of power and glory, and even now in the 
Nineteenth Century does not show much sign of decay, judging 
by the thousands that flock to the Holy Stream ; nor do I see 
anything that will lessen its importance for years to come, 
except the drying up of the Ganges, and as I suppose the same 
law governs the large rivers that rules the brooks, which are 
said to flow on for ever, where is the end to be ? 

Tuesday, dth. — Left Benares this morning at twenty-five 
minutes to two. We reached Mogulserai at two, where we had 
to change and wait two hours, as the train was late from 
Allahabad. From Mogulserai we proceeded as far as Mokameh, 
where we had breakfast ; then on to Jumulpore, here again we had 
to wait two hours, and finally reached Sahibgunge at half-past 
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six, after a very tedious journey. The trains invariably seem 
to leave at the most unearthly hours, and owing to the famine 
they do not keep time. Six trains a day go to Howrah 
(Calcutta) with rice from the up-country stations, and con- 
sidering all things I suppose we must not complain. The 
Government appears to be taking very energetic measures for 
the relief of the people, and railways are so universal now that 
distribution becomes much eaiser. The country we passed 
through was more cultivated, and in parts quite green with 
crops; we also saw some hills, the first since the Neil- 
gherries. We slept the night at the dak bunglow. 

Wednesday lOih. — Started at seven a.m. from Sahibgunge in 
steamer to Oaragola. The Ganges is here in parts five and 
a-half miles wide ; but the banks are most uninteresting as the 
river is low, and you see nothing but very parched looking 
ground with numerous sand banks and shoals, on which are 
plenty of alligators, which in the distance resemble logs of 
wood. We arrived at our destination at half-past eleven a.m. ; 
as although the distance is only twenty-eight miles, we had a 
strong current against us and a heavy barge in tow. The 
landing reminded one of the Nile, and the boats that we passed 
floating down were a cross between a dahabieh and a junk, 
We did not stay here long, but instantly ordered a dak 
carriage; they are very comfortable for two — ^in fact un- 
doubtedly the best conveyance I have yet seen for going a long 
distance. They are something like an ordinary cab in England, 
only the part where the feet generally go is turned into a box 
and a cushion placed on this. As we had two resais or 
wadded blankets we made a very comfortable shake-down. 
These daks are drawn by two little ponies— rough little beggars ; 
rather larger than Shetland ones. They come from the Hills, 
and when once they are started go to the stage (which is only five 
miles) at a canter ; but the difficulty is to start them. They 
will willingly sidle into the ditch or bank ; but forward they will 
not go. In our case six Syces rushed out from the stable, and 
vox,, n. M 
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by dint of shouting, pushing the wheels, and ahnost lifting the 
ponies from the ground, they at last set off, and all the coach- 
man had to do was to try and keep them straight. As we had 
to go 124 miles, we had twenty-four stages ; in the daytime we 
went very well, but at night our drivers took advantage of our 
being asleep, and when I awoke I found the men quietly 
smoking their hubble-bubbles or pipes, and the ponies asleep. 
By dint of two words of Hindustanee and ten of English, I 
managed to get them to start again; we also had to cross a 
river by boat, and then were pulled by bullocks over the sandy 
bed of the river for a mile ; however, we reached Siligoree at 
half-past two p.m. (Thursday). The last stage but one we 
had two ponies that had never been in harness, and it took a 
long time to hitch them; one had to be blindfolded, a rope 
fastened round one of his hind legs and literally pulled into the 
shafts. The covering over his eyes was removed and off they 
bolted, and for a hundred yards or so we bumped in and out of 
the ditch, and I thought we were bound to be upset ; but at last 
we reached the centre of the road, and the animals galloped the 
rest of the way, doing six miles in about half-an-hour. The 
scenery was not very interesting; but the land was decidedly 
better cultivated, and we passed some fine banyan trees. The 
plumage of the birds was simply magnificent— every variety 
from a snipe to huge vultures, some with feathers that shone in 
the sun like turquoises ; green parrots, snow-white cranes, &o. 
In the distance we could see the Himalayas, or fancied we 
could, as we saw clouds; and at this season of the year I fancy 
you seldom see clouds unless they are the lofty slopes of a moun- 
tain range for them to back themselves against. We had lunch 
and a bath at Sihgoree, and then set off for a sixteen mile ride 
to Punkabarry. I had a Uttle brute of a pony with very short 
and bobbery paces ; in mounting, just as I had my foot in the 
stirrup, he lunged forward, and I shpped gracefully over the 
animal's tail on to my feet; however, we arrived at the dak 
bungalow at six p.m. The last four miles was through a 
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Terai — that is a kind of swampy jungle lying at the foot of 
the mountains. In the wet season the malaria is dangerous ; 
hut now I believe the danger is from the wild beasts, as 
there are any number of tigers and wild elephants, besides snakes, 
boas, and pythons, in fact this Terai is so notorious that 
natives — as we afterwards found out to our cost — will not go 
through after dark, and in consequence we had to put up 
without baggage, and in the morning (Friday) started at six 
a.m., on ponies, to Kurseong, distance six miles, but as we 
ascended 5,000 feet it was a very stiff pull. The vegetation 
was very similar to what one generally sees at this altitude — a 
species of pine covered with creepers of clematis (still in bloom), 
and a dense undergrowth of matted jungle; but everything 
looked as if it wanted rain badly, and their was not that semi- 
tropical luxuriance in the ferns, &c., as in the Neilgherries, Java, 
or in Ceylon. We had breakfast at White's, and left at eleven 
for DarjeeUng — twenty miles of. There is a good road for 
fifteen miles, with a slight incline. I was mounted on rather a 
fiery white horse that shied at everything — bullocks, carts, &c., 
and then bolted with his heels in the air; however, he had good 
paces, and it really was a comfort to have an animal with some 

life in it. It turned out that H , when I told him that I 

was accustomed to hunt, had informed Mr. White that I was a 
*' fancy" rider, and this animal is one that had not been out 

for a long time, as Mr. W did not care to mount many 

people on it. If it had been iu the plains it would have been 
all right, but as it was he might easily have jumped down the 
side of the pass; however, we arrived safely and I quite enjoyed 
it. We did the fifteen miles in two hours and a quarter, so 
came along at a good pace. After that we had to walk up a 
narrow path to the hotel, which we reached at half-past two. 
The hills about are rather barren than otherwise, but the view 
from the hotel is simply superb ; I could not imagine anything 
more glorious or sublime. The hotel is situated on a mountain 
spur 7.000ft high, in the centre of a huge valley, say 100 miles 
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across, bounded on three sides by a lofty ridge or semicircle of 
sharply pointed mountains that stand out in bold outline 
against a dark-blue sky, and gradually rise till the culmination 
is reached in the mass of snowy peaks that goes by the name of 
Einchinjunga, 28,700ft. odd. This grand central pile faces the 
hotel; it is distant fifty miles, and I fancy the side ranges are 
about the same. In the intervening space a smiling landssape 
lay before one — green valleys, wood-crowned hills rising against a 
background of barren spurs of rocks of a red and purple tinge, and 
near at hand, nestling on the sides of the lower hills, were villages 
with their chalet-like bungalows and pretty churches. What 
added to the charm was, that in that clear atmosphere every sound 
seemed to ring out distinctly, and one heard the bells on the 
cattle and goats, and even the sound of the busy hum of men in 
the neighbouring villages. I back natives of India to excel any 
other race in their powers of talk, and although it is not pleasant 
to be too near, yet the mountain echo lends a charm to their 
voices, and distance lends enchantment both to their appearance 
and conversation, for, from afar, they look rather picturesque 
with their gaily coloured garments, but near they are awfully 
dirty, and have round flat faces — more like a Heathen Chinee — 
and rosy bronze complexions. They have long black hair with 
squat figures, so they are very different to the inhabitants of the 
plain. They carry things on their back in a basket, similar to 
the ones used in Switzerland. To whatever part of the world 
you go, hill tribes seem essentially the same in their habits and 
mode of living. Of course the people are much poorer than the 
Swiss. I should think this valley would contain the whole of 
Switzerland, and when you consider that this range of moun- 
tains or hills — as the people of India love to call the Hima- 
layas (as if by way of mockery) — extend for many hundreds of 
miles, you may form some idea of their vastness. There is not 
Tery much snow on the ranges around here, with the exception 
of Einchinjunga, though they must be of immense height, but 
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the peaks are so sharp that not much snow could lie on them. 
In the evening we had a magnificent view of this grand central 
group, which rises tier above tier till it seems to cleave the 
horizon like ** a silver wedge." As we were gazing with awe 
and wonder at the vast fields of virgin snow, glittering in the 
sun, he now gradually sank below the horizon, and the mighty 
white flanks and peaks of Kinchinjunga were flushed with a 
crimson glow; the rosy tints gradually faded away to a soft 
pale pink, and the giant, with its ''aged pinnacles of silent 
snow," was now lost to sight in the gloom of approaching night. 
I have never seen such a perfect sunset in my life ; it was one 
to dream over. The air up here is delightful : in the day ther- 
mometer about 50 ; at night there is a thin skim of ice on the 
ponds, and a wood fire is very pleasant. We are stopping at a 
boarding house ; the landlady is Irish and very pleasant : sings 

and plays whist. H goes by the name of *' the pretty boy," 

and all the ladies fall in love with him. He is a rabid North- 
erner, and of course thinks there is no place like America, and 
that the Yankees excel in everything. He actually allows that 
the English fowling pieces are the best ; this is certainly some- 
thing, coming from an American. There are a few soldiers 
stationed up here, and wherever I see a redcoat I feel at home. 
It certainly is wonderful to think of the extent of the British 
Empire, and, as I mentioned before in one of my letters, there 
is a great difference in the terms '* Great Britian," and '* The 
British Empire," for on this latter the sun never sets, and you 
have only to travel to appreciate why London is the money 
market of the world. Some people have to wait up here a 
fortnight and see nothing, so we have indeed been fortunate, for 
with the exception of a small fleecy cloud floating like a banner 
on the summit of the second mountain in the world, the horizon 
has been cloudless. 

Saturday, IS^/i. — We rose at six a.m., and with the cold 
air wafted to us from the pale snowy peaks, it felt decidedly 
cool. The intervening valleys were covered with a dark-blue 
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ipist, 80 thick that it appeared as if one might almost have 
walked across it, with just here and there a hlasted pine sticking 
out like a spectre ; but soon our eyes and feelings were gladdened 
by seeing the horizon streaked with red, and almost momentarily 
the lofty peaks were struck by the rising sun, and the ruddy 
glow increased in intensity, and at last rested for a time on 
Kinchinjunga, throwing a flaming colour on the virgin snow. It 
then gradually faded away, and off we set to Senchel, which is 
four miles distant, and between eight and nine thousand feet 
high. From here we were to have a peep at the highest moun- 
tain in the world — Mount Everest. It is distant seventy miles, 
and all we could see of it was its shining pyramidical dome 
that rises from behind the ridge. It looks much lower than 
Kinchinjunga, and of course is not nearly so fine a sight, still, 
it is something to have seen a mountain 29,002ft. It has 
never been ascended and never will be by the present race of 
man, as no human being — so far — has been able to reach higher 
than nineteen to twenty thousand feet. People have tried 
several times, but always failed, as at that height even the hill 
peoi)le bleed from all parts of the body. Comparisons are 
odious, but from what I recollect of Switzerland the mountains 
theie appear pigmies to me, and the Himalayas seem to tower 
up into the heavens. Of course I have not been near enough 
to see the glaciers and snow fields as at Zermatt and Chamou- 
nix, so perhaps I really have not enjoyed it as much as Switzer- 
land. Everything here is on such a gigantic scale, that one 
cannot hope to give a just idea of the scenery ; but Coleridge 
has written a hymn on Mont Blanc, which may apply to this 

mountain, though 14,000ft. higher : — 

**Hast thou a oharm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, 1 sovran Blanc ! 
The Arye and Arveiron at thy base 
Bave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
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Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass : me^hinks thou pieroest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 

Thy habitation from eternity 1 

Oh dread and silent mount I gased upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanquish from my thought ; entranced in prayer 

I worshipped the Invisible alone.** 

Undoubtedly the two things to see in India, in my estimation, 
are the views of Kinchinjunga from Darjeeling and the Taj at 
Agra, the one natural and the other artificial, both remarkable 
from their spotless purity, though of course the work of man 
cannot hope to vie with that of the Great Creator ; still, from 
what I remember of the Taj by moonlight, it seemed so light 
and airy that, as I heard a lady say last night, '' it looked as if 
you might have blown it away like a silver bubble ; " and I 
think that two things will be long impressed on my memory : 
the pure untrodden peaks of Kinchinjunga, and the perfect 
symmetry of the Taj. My figures about the height of the 
mountains and the distances across the valley are what I am 
told, as I have no guide book or atlas. 

Sundiiy, lith. — Went to church twice. Some of the natives 
here remind me of the Red Indian — not Cooper's ideal 
Indian, but the reality, such as one sees at Denver. They come 
from Bhootan, Sikkim, &c. 1 really dare hardly pronounce the 
Indian names when there are any of the Anglo-Indians present 
— Cabool, Korbel, Belochistan, Belloochistarn, &c. The feeling 
out here against Card well and his Army Administration is very 
great. I have never seen so many soldiers in my life. They 
are the pew-openers at the churches up the country, attend upon 
the clergyman, hand the plate, &c. — in fact I shall quite miss 
the clanking of the swords. Talking of the Army, officers are 
quite distressed at the Cardwellian ** thirty- three-inch-round- 
the-chest*' soldiers that come out. They are most of them 
mere boys, and insubordination has never been so rife. Lord 
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Napier, who is a very lenient man, has ordered one to he shot, 
as an example T snppose ; but there appears to he immense 
dissatisfaction amongst hoth men and officers, and it seems on 
the increase rather than decrease. Our baggage did not arrive 
until yesterday. The bearer said that the porters were afraid 
of tigers in the Terai, so he could not get them along. It cer- 
tainly could not have been the weight, as we were only allowed 
twenty pounds apiece coming in the dakgharry. 
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CHAPTER V. 



EXTBAOT FBOM LETTER. 

Darjselingf 

December 25th, 187—. 

I WBOTx a long letter a week ago with an account of my doings 
up in the clouds. I am afraid you will find that my attempts 
at describing the sublime scenery that I have been seeing for 
the last two weeks are very feeble ; but it is, as Hooker says, 
very difficult to convey any idea of the grandeur of the moun- 
tain world ; and if he cannot manage it what can I hope to 
do ? What Hooker remarks about describing mountain scenery 
is so true that I copy it—*' The most eloquent descriptions I 
have read fail to convey to my mind's eye the forms and colours 
of snowy mountains, or to my imagination the sensations and 
impressions that rivet my attention to these sublime phenomena 
when they are present in reality, and 1 shall not therefore 
obtrude any attempt of the kind upon my readers. The latter 
have probably seen the Swiss Alps, which though barely pos- 
sessing half the sublimity, extent, or height of the Himalayas, 
are yet far more beautiful. In either case the observer is struck 
with the precision and sharpness of their outlines, and still 
more with the wonderful play of colours on their snowy flanks, 
from the glorious hues reflected in orange, gold, and ruby, from 
clouds illumined by the sinking or rising sun, to the ghastly 
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pallor that snooeeds with twilight when the red seems to give 
place to its complementary colour — green. Such dissolving 
views elude all attempts at description. They are far too aerial 
to be chained to the memory, and fade from it so fast as to be 
gazed upon day by day with undiminished admiration and 
pleasure, long after the mountains themselves have lost their 
sublimity and apparent heights.** 
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JOURNAL. 



Monday f December 1 5< A. ~ To-day the high range and snow- 
clad summits are quite hid in clouds, and we have only the 
dark-blue mountains and near lower ranges to gaze upon. We 
spent the day quietly, making one or two short excursions. 

Tiiesdayy 16tA. — H and I started at five a.m. this morn- 
ing to walk to the Eungeet, distant ten miles. It was one of 
the steepest inclines I had ever seen ; however, it was all down 
hill, and we reached the bottom of the pass at half-past seven. 
The sun does not rise here until six a. m., so if it had not been 
for the pale light of the moon it would hardly have been safe to 
start so early, as the path is very narrow ; and, what with the 
lofty pines towering overhead, and other trees stretching their 
branches across, it was dark enough. When we neared the 
valley nothing could be seen except the white mist that en- 
veloped it. The clouds were so solid that at first one might 
have taken them for fields of snow. We found four horses 
waiting for us at the bridge, and what was perhaps more wel- 
come, the Coolies with provisions that we had sent on the night 
before. They had the kettle boiling, so we soon had chota- 
hasserie, or small breakfast. After resting here for one hour 
we had two of the ponies saddled, and off we set to the junction 
of the two rivers. It is a splendid valley, perhaps one mile 
across ; nothing cramped about it, like some of the valleys in 
Switzerland. The road lay along one side of the torrent — or 
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to Bpeak, that wijids like a serpent throagh the rapidly-narrow- 
ing gorge, till the moontains appear to close together and 
mingle their richly clothed sides in one dark central mass. 
People, I am told, who have travelled all the world over say 
there ib nothing grander than this junction of the rivers ; and 
certainly the way the mountains rise sheer up to the height of 
several thousand feet, and above all the noble sparkling river, is 
an impressive sight. Everything in the Himalayas is on a large 
scale, and in that lies, I think, their superiority over Switzer- 
land. The latter is only a mountainous country in miniature ; 
still it is very lovely. There the river would have been a small 
torrent, and the valley half the width. Then, of course, there 
is not the luxuriance of vegetation. But, on the other hand, 
wc have here no flowers, no mountain sides covered with the 
yellow and purple crocus, and the the gentian ** of loveliest blue** 
— as, for instance, on the slopes of the Aeggischom, whon we 
visited Switzerland one June, just after the snow had disap- 
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peared. About half a mile down the river is spanned by a sus- 
peasion bridge, made entirely from the cane, for which this 
valley is celebrated. It grows something in the way of the 
bamboo — i.e., in clumps — but you could not call it the feathery 
cane, as it is more solid, and the leaves are broader and of a 
dark glossy green. The bridge looks very frail, and sways 
about with the slightest breath of wind, and it gives in a dis. 
agreeable manner when one is crossing. However, I have no 
doubt it is quite safe, and bends but does not break. We had a 
delightful bathe in the cool pellucid stream, and then rode back 
to the Kungeet for lunch. As I generally take the lead, and 
send my pony along a good bat, we did the seven miles in 
about three-quarters of an hour; the path was very narrow, an^ 
anything but level, so this was pretty good work. After all there 
is nothing like horse exercise, and thanks to my early training in 
that line, I feel quite at home on almost any horse — in fact my 
knowledge of riding has been most useful to me, and I do not 
know what I should have done without it in New Zealand and 

Australia. H has only ridden three times, but manages very 

well; he generally rides the easiest atiimal. H had a spill 

yesterday which might have been a bad one, as be fell on his 
head, but he was not hurt. It was not his fault, as on canter- 
ing down an incline the horse stumbled, and the saddle not 
being properly girthed, slipped on to the pony's head, and over 
he went. I really must be looking very ancient, as when I 
arrived at Darjeeling we were taken for father and son, though 

H is only four years younger than I am. I am never 

taken for less than thirty — generally forty. I think it must be 
the beard, for I never felt younger, and can do up nearly every- 
body I have travelled with, as far as actual exertion goes. 
However, what matters appearances as long as one feels young. 
In India a stranger is talked about at once, as the society is so 
limited that everything about you is canvassed. At Benares, 
where I went to church in the morning, the surmises were 
many who I could be. I was unanimously put down as a 
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Deputy Commissioner from some unpronounceable place, so you 
see I was supposed to fill a highly honourable position. At 
Bungeet we had lunch and walked over the cane suspension 
bridge to say we had been in Sikkim. Crowds of natives going 
with baskets of oranges up to Darjeeling and then to the plains. 
A great many are from Thibet; these have quiet the Mon- 
golian cast of features — the men long black hair, but they do 
not wear pigtails. They look horribly dirty, and certainly do 
not trouble water. They are a lightish yellow in colour, and 
are all warmly clad — the women with long tunics and loose 
trousers. We also saw some very fine Thibet sheep carrying 
loads, and goats with very long silky coats almost touching the 
ground. In fact it was quite well worth resting at Rungeet one 
hour to study the various dresses and face's. We started early 
on our return journey to Darjeeling, as it was a tremendous pull 
for the ponies. Half-way up we came to very extensive tea 
plantations, but the scrubby tea plant does not improve on 
acquaintance. I never tasted better tea than we have at the 
Hotel. It ought to be good, but I do not think that being in 
the midst of plenty makes it certain that you will reap the 
benefit of that abundance -in facfc it is generally the reverse. 
We had lovely views of the river threading its way through the 
rich tropical vegetation like a line of silver, of dark ridges with 
their fringe of pines at the top, mountains with their serrated 
sides and colour of every variety from the reddish purple tinge 
to the green sides of some-far off valley ; and then at one point 
we suddenly came upon a view of the towering summits of the 
monarch of mountains. I am afraid you will be tired of hear- 
ing about it, even if I am not of gazing on it ; but I never saw 
Einchinjunga look better than it did this afternoon. Dark 
clouds lay almost to the foot of the snow, so the peerless peaks 
stood out more spotless than ever by way of contrast. What a 
congregation of pathless mountains it is. One resembles the 
Matterhorn in shape, but instead of the brown overhanging 
crag, its sides are glistening. Another resembles a huge saddle 
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— in fact you may say there is the Oberland rolled into one, 
with Wetterhorn, Breithorn, Schreokhorn, the Monch, Eiger, 
Jungfrau, &c. When we first noticed Kinchinjunga, it was 
standing out in all its dazzling whiteness ; but shortly after our 
arrival at the Hotel the dazzling whiteness was succeeded by 
the reddening glow of the sun's declining rays, and then this in 
its turn died away, and the towering crags rose up in spectral 
whiteness far into the star-spangled vault of Heaven. I have 
read somewhere that the natural feeling inspired by looking at 
these untrodden fields of snow is one of perfect silence, and I 
think I might say, *' them's my sentiments ; " there is such an 
air of perfect repose in those eternal snows that one is apt to 
think that if there is perfect rest and silence to be had anywhere 
it must be ^'on the silent summit overhead.'' However, one 
thing is quite certain, that if you did ever reach those really 
untrodden snows you would be literally robed in silence, for 
nobody could live up there for long. So after all it is better 
perhaps to be content to live amid the busy hum of men, 
and wait our turn, when, as Byron says of a lifeless form on 
which he was gazing, 

**Th6 rapture of repose that's there, 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first last look by death revealed." 

I am afraid you will think I am growng sentimentally mad, 
but I happen to have been glancing through Byron of late, so 
perhaps that accounts for it ; for I am far to matter of fact, 
and I fancy it is only a transient rage for poetry which possesses 
me. However, it is a taste which grows upon one, and I, who 
have only read three plays of Shakspeare, Enoch Arden, and 
one or two other small poems, must, I think, really begin my 
poetical studies. Some of the people we passed to-day carried 
bows and arrows, and others a hugh knife, more formidable to 
to look at, I fancy, than in reality. On the whole we had a 
very successful da ut it was rather a hard one altogether. 
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Wednesdayt 17th, — Spent morning quietly, and in the after- 
noon wandered through the village. Made arangements about 
ponies and watched a game of Badminton. I feel as right as 

a trivet this morning, hardly a bit stiff. H is so awfully 

stiff and sore that he can hardly move ; however, he says he 
does not think he ever walked four miles in his life before. A 
lady in the house kindly lends me the English papers and 
** Pioneer." 

Thursday, ISth, — This morning Mrs. H , H , and I, 

started on our expedition, with the intention of reaching some 
point on the other side of the valley from the Hotel ; but, when 
after a long ride and after losing ourselves several times, we 
reached a very pretty waterfall half down the slope of the 
mountain, the temptation was too strong and we had lunch. 

Mrs. H is famed for her chicken-pies, and certainly the one 

we had was the best I ever tasted. The surroundings were 
very pretty — tree ferns, with their huge fronds bending over a 
tangled mass of semi-tropical vegetation. I think too it is always 
pleasant to take one's meals by a rippling brook. We started 
off again, and although we reached the river, could not see any 
way up the other side, so turned our horses heads towards 
Dai'jeeling; and after a hard pull — most of the way through 
tea plantations — reached the RockviUe at five, after a very 
enjoyable day, though not successful as to its object. Mrs. 

H is very pleasant and sings well; her husband was in 

Government service, and she has a son of fourteen. Sam 
Weller says, **bew^are of the widows;" but I don't think you 
need be afraid on my account. I think the hills all about 
Darjeeling resemble the dim Sierra Nevadas, as the pines are 
very dark, and the houses are dazzling white. When 'we 
arrived back, I tossed up whether we should go back to 
Calcutta for Christmas or remain here, and as heads turned up 
1 immediately went and telegraphed for my letters, and we have 
put off starting until Saturday week, as really the air is so cool, 
the scenery so giand, and the excursions so varied and 
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interesting, that wc both thought it was preferable to eat our 
Christmas dinner with the thermometer at 50 instead of 90. It 
reminds one more of home too — as if there is not actually snow 
on the spot, there is on the mountains in the distance. The 
only objection I had to stopping was, that I had written Mr. 

A that I would be in Calcutta by the 24th ; however, my 

excuse must be, that of all uncertain mortals, a Olobe Trotter, 
not tied to time, is the worst. We have whist every night 
(talkative or ''jungle " whist), which after all is more fun than 
the other. 

Friday^ 19th. — In the morning called on Mr. Edgar, the 
Deputy Commissioner. I had a letter to him from Captain 

Baring. He very kindly asked H and myself to stay with 

him, but I declined ; but we dined with him in the evening. 
We had a very interesting conversation about the Himalayas. 
A gentlemen said, '* that one man has ascended to between 21 
and 22,000 feet above the sea ; " but in the Himalayas the 
snow limit differs very much. On the eastern slope towards 
Thibet it is at 19,000 feet, and it varies from that to 14,000 ; 
the difference is caused by the drier atmosphere. Mount 
Everest has not long been accurately measured — in fact the 
exact height is rather disputed ; it is done by trigonometry. 
When Hooker was here twenty-five yeara ago it had not been 
discovered. The way to appreciate the height of the Himalayas 
by comparison with the other mountains of the world is, I 
think, to look at a map of them in any good atlas, and you will 

see how much higher they are. Mr. E had just come from 

au excursion in the neighbourhood, and last from a place called 
Tonglo — a mountain 10,000 feet high, and from which a view 
of the three highest mountains is obtained; and not in the 
distance like the view from here, but you can see all the glaciers. 
Ho advised us to go, and very kindly put two tents at our 
disposal, with a sirdar, or head man, to take charge of the 
Coolies, &c, ; and also to show us the way, point out where we 
ought to camp— and in fact generally act the part of a 

VOL. II. N 
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Dragoman ; and Mrs. H is to put us up provisions for four 

days. We start on Sunday morning, as we want to be back for 
Giristmas day. If we have fine weather it will be very 
enjoyable ; the air up here is cold enough — frosty at night, and 
between 46 and 50 out of the sun in the day. We dined in a 
large room, and had two fires of wood. I think there is 
nothing like a wood fire when it is thoroughly well lit-up. 
When I talked of there being no flowers on these hills I was 
wrong. I am told that the rhododendrons in Spring are simply 
magnificent ; as I mentioned, the foliage and vegetation is 
much richer than in Switzerland, and the colouring I think more 
varied, even the tints on the barren rocks seem more numerous ; 
however, I often think that one is apt to pronounce what one 
sees at the present moment finer than anything one has seen 
before. This afternoon we had a walk to find a waterfall, but 
were unsuccessful. 

Saturday, 20th. — In the morning rode out with Mrs. H 

and H ; the former was on a pony belonging to a lady at 

the hotel. He had a bad habit of bolting up any turning he 

saw, and of shying right across the road ; but Mrs. H is 

one of the best riders I have seen for some time. I was 
riding her pony, which is also in the habit of bolting, and was 

supposed to be in want of exercise ; while H was riding a 

sober old cream-coloured animal. We had a ride of ten miles, 
and went a good pace ; the last half was through a forest some 
four miles distant from Darjeeling, and very lovely it was. 
The leaves of the trees appear to me to be particularly glossy 
and moss hung in festoons from the larger ones. This is not 
the season for flowers ; but magnolias and rhododendrons, as 
well as orchids, are in great abundance at their proper time : 
now the chief beauty lies in the lovely Autunmal tints on the 

leaves — from dark brown to brilliant red. Mr. E lent me 

Hooker's book on the Himalayas, and this is his description of 
a wood or forest near Eurseong : — ** From the latter place 
a steep zig-zag leads up to the mountain through a magnificent 
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forest of ohestnatSy walnuts, oaks, and laurels ; it is difficult to 
conceive a grander mass of vegetation — the straight shafts of 
the timber trees shooting aloft, some naked and clean with 
grey, pale, or brown bark ; others literally clothed for yards 
with a continuous garment of epiphytes — one mass of blossom, 
especially the white orchids *' (these are not now in flower). 
And then he describes the numerous creepers, which at first I 
thought were huge snakes with their folds wound round the 
trunks : ''more bulky trunks, where masses of interlacing creepers 
closing a hollow once filled by the strangled tree, which had 
long since decayed away from the sides and summits of these 
supple branches, hung forth either leafy or naked — ^the latter 
resembling cables flung fiom one tree to another swinging in 
the breeze.*' Numbers of the trees were covered to the top 
with ferns and moss. Kurseong is about the same height as 
Darjeeling — only twenty miles distant, and the description ap- 
peared to me to be very true. The hill sides all about were covered 
with very dark woods, not much light foliage to relieve the eye; 
and if, as it appears, the woods are chiefly composed of laurels, 
and dark-leaved trees like the oak, rhododendrons, &c., it is no 
wonder. The pines on the higher ranges have a particularly 
weird appearance, so that the contrast of the semi-tropical 
vegetation of bananas, tree-ferns, &c., near Bungeet, is all 
the more appreciated after the dusky woods above. In the 

evening we dined again with Mr. £ , and made our final 

arrangements. 

Sunday, 21sf. — Started the eleven Coolies off at eight, or 
rather I should say ten ; three for the tents and poles, and the rest 
to carry provisions for man and beast. They had only to go ten 
miles to the Nepal frontier, but it is a bad road, and they go 
very slowly. We went to church in the morning, and started 
at one on ponies with two Syces. I never knew worse walkers 
than these hill-men. In Japan and the Neilgherries the men 
kept up with the horses. Although we could not go much more 
than three miles an hour on the winding, narrow paths, the 
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men appeared to be either too lazy or unable to keep up with 
us, even at this pace, and the consequence was we went two 
miles out of our way ; however, in the end we reached our des- 
tination about half-past five p.m.,. and found the Coolies there 
or thereabouts. The road lay for the most part along a ridge 
covered with the same kind of forest I have before described — 
oaks, laurels, deodars, &c., with the trunks wound round and 
round by immense coUs of creepers. The latter part of the way 
we rode through a bamboo forest, the young shoots of which 
are cut ofif and used for horses instead of grass, and you see the 
natives with large bundles of these leaves which they drag along 
the ground by means of a band across their forehead ; in this way 
they carry the heaviest loads« The baskets are sometime 
fastened round their chests, but there is always a band round 
their forehead. We pitched our tents on a level grass plot, 
surrounded by lofty dark pines or yews. Although we had not 
much view of the mountains we caught glimpses of darkly- 
wooded spurs, and beyond, higher mountains with a mass of 
fleecy clouds hanging over them, for the weather is not so clear 
as it has been, and I am rather afraid of to-morrow ; but the 
golden shafts of the setting sun, glancing through the dark 
pendant branches of the deodars with their ** green arrowy 
spikes," had a beautiful effect. The air is cool — 40. We had 
dinner and retired early. Sam (the boy), is a first-rate cook, 
and Mrs. H has provided us with a good stock of pro- 
visions. H and I sleep in one tent, and the men in 

the other. I am writing this in a semi -recumbent position, by 

the light of a candle, while fl is peacefully sleeping. We 

have no chairs or table, so writing is rather a matter of diffi- 
culty. The Coolies have the same kind of flat Tartar face that 
I described the other day. They are very short, but sturdy ; 
only a sHght moustache, in fact the men are rather effeminate 
in appearance. The women are immensely fond of ornaments, 
beads, images, &c., in fact anything in the way of a trinket. 
They look horribly dirty, and, what with their long matted 
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black hair, present anything but a pleasing appearance, though 
their expression is as a rule mild and attractive, rather than 
otherwise, but owing to the exposure to the weather their com- 
plexions are hard and withered before their prime. Their 
dresses when new are no doubt picturesque, as they are gener- 
ally of brilhant colours. The men's usually consist of a 
single garment without sleeves, fastened round the waist; but 
even in this cold weather the legs of the poorer class are bare, 
in fact their dress is very scanty ; they are called Lepchas. 

Monday 22nd. — Before we left our encampment this morning 
there was a lovely sunrise, and we had a magnificent view of 

its snowy summits looked more pure and glistening than ever, 
by way of contrast. The sun does not rise now till half-past six, 
and the hill-men are decidedly lazy, so we were not off until half- 
past nine. We had only ten miles, but it was a very steep pull 
and a shocking path, one of the roughest I have yet been on. 
We reached Tonglo at half-past two — 10,000ft. above the sea. 
The view from here is considered the finest in the Himalayas. 
When we first came up it was so misty that we could hardly 
see anything, but it cleared up considerably towards sunset, and 
we saw Darjeeling distinctly, and had also a good view of Kin- 
chinjunga from a different aspect, but we could not see Mount 
Everest, in fact the part of the heavens we wished particulary 
to see was enveloped in fog. After all, a cloudy sunset 
is very beautiful ; the highest peaks of old Kinchinjunga ap- 
peared above a mass of dark cloud, but the valleys under- 
neath were filled by clouds that had the appearance of the 
billowy ocean ; the spurs and lesser ranges standing out as pro- 
montories or peninsulas from the sea of mist, with their dark-blue 
ridges bristling with pines. The effect was very curious, and 
some isolated peaks resembled islands rising from out the snowy 
sea. Added to all this, the fleecy clouds hanging above the 
blue ranges became of a golden colour, and this tint gradually 
faded away, and was succeeded by the crimson glow of the 
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setting sun. As nsaal the snovy peaks of Kinchin jiLnga were 
the last on which the tost flush rested. The Utter mountain is 
qmte a necessarr part of the scenery ahont here, and it certainlr 
18 a groap of which one woold never grow tired. The thermo- 
meter marked 31 in onr tent last night, so it was cold enough, and 
as we are S.OOOfL higher to-night. I don't know what it will he. 
Most of the way to-day was through a bamhoo forest, but as we 
drew near Tonglo it was sacceeded by yews and evergreens : 
there are no pines. I beheve, on this particular spar, bat 
there mast be oaks, as I have picked np acorns. In places, the 
graeefol bamboos met across the path, and moss was hanging 
in festoons or in fox's tails from the branches. The climate 
mast be very damp, as the trees were also clothed with it. and 
hage creepers clang roand the hoUowed-ont trouks like cables. 
We had a very good dinner, the fA</-J'-<*MiT^ being a sweet 
omelette. 

Tuesday, 23rd, — This morning we were up at half-past six. 
and very cold it was ; thermometer 21, or eight degrees below 
freezing. Water aU frozen, and even the milk. However, we 
had to walk a quarter of a mile to obtain the view. It was a 
lovely morning. The sharply-pointed ridge that I have men- 
tioned as being seen from Darjeeling stood out clear and bold. 
It has an average of 15,000 feet. Some of the pinnacles were 
covered with snow, but it was not till it reached the cold pallid 
summits of the central group that we saw any quantity of suow. 
Kinchinjunga is only twenty-five miles from here, and it ap- 
peared quite close. The ridge went on and on ''iu a boundless 
wild of serrated ridges, rock needles, mountain battlements, 
storm-scathed precipices, silvery domes, icy peaks, and snowy 
spires'* for 160 miles, till it reached the two or three heights that 
terminate in the grand white mountain mass that, as far as we 
could telly must be Mount Everest. This peak, if it is the highest 
mountain in the world, stops very abruptly in the shape of 
a semi-dome standing out like a promontory'. The ridge then 
went on and on, with peaks generally black, but cccasionally 
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covered mih a little snow, till they were lost in the mist rapidly 
reddening at the approaching dawn. Everest is 80 miles from 
here. Directly below us, and rising again beyond the nearest 
spurs, was a sea of mist quite different to the one we had seen 
the night before, out of which rose the magnificent snowy 
mountains in rugged grandeur, as islands, or rather continents. 
Shelly has a very fine description of a somewhat similar scene 
in ** Prometheus Unbound" : — 

^ " Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 
As a lake paving in the morning sky, 
With azure waves whioh burst in silver light 
Some Indian vale. Behold it rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 
Tue peak where'on we stand, midway, around, 
Encinotured by the dark and blooming forests. 
Dim twilight lawns, and stream-illumined caves. 
And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist ; 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sunlike radiance fling 
The dawn." 

The lofty peaks were now covered with the ruddy glow, and this 
was in turn succeeded, as the sun rose, by a golden tinge ; and 
this again gave way to a pale yellow, till when the sun was up 
the ranges stood out in all their glistening beauty. The mist 
now gradually dispersed, and the intervening space between 
Tonglo and the ridge was again filled by mountains, spurs, and 
valleys, in their normal colour — the former two of darkest blue, 
and the latter with their sides of light and dark green alternat- 
ing; and in the instance of Darjeeling, which is only twelve 
miles off as the crow flies, with its sides covered with pictur- 
esque white houses ; it was a glorious scene, and far in the 
dim distance we could imagine we saw the vast plains' over 
which moisture is brought to the hills from the sea, 400 miles 
off, and keeps them in that wonderful luxuriance of vegetation 
— in fact, as Hooker says, *^ everything about the Himalayas is 
vast. * As we could not obtain quite a satisfactory view of the 
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fh^ »i*jjv fr/*rri Tortt/Uf i.-» t.iifr finft^t there u of the HinLilavas. 
hu'\,*^^,hy hi Sixty rriouritftirji in the world; aud if they say, **S€t 
Vftn*'MitU- Mind f\^^',' I -vay, *' By all mean.r, il' possible, see this 
vi<?w ar»d Jiv^, 'ih^; following w Hooker's account, the j^eatest 
authority on th^; ffiinalayaM living or dead: '* Sikkim being on 
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\TUin JM awfully exafrgerattid ; the glaciers I saw were covered 
with rnoraini) and diri.| From this the sweep of snow moun- 
LaiMM waM altuoni continuous as far as Chola, following a curve 
of WiO tiiilrH, and enclosing the whole of the Northern part of 
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bikkim, which appeared a billowy mass of forest-dad mountains. 
On the N.E. horizon rose Donkia, 28,176ft., and Chumulari, 
28,929ft.,' though both were much more distant than the snowy 
ranges, being respectively eighty and ninety miles off. They 
raise their gigantic heads above them, seeming what they are, 
seven of the loftiest peaks next to Einchinjunga. [As I have 
before remarked, he did not then know of Everest.] To the 
West the black ridge of Sakkiazung bristling with silver firs cut 
off Nepal.'* As I am in figures, I think I must give his account 
of the view from Darjeeling, as really I feel so ignorant about 
the giants of the mountain world, that, without meaning any- 
thing rude, I have no doubt you are in the same plight ; so, 
although E. B. L — '— says (and rightly, I think) figures find 
their proper place in blue books, here goes — ** Einchinjunga 
(forty-five miles off) is a prominent object rising 21,000ft. above 
the level of the observer out of a sea of intervening wooded hills, 
whilst on a line with its snows the eye descends below the 
horizon to a narrow gulf 7,000ft. deep in the mountains, where 
the great Bungeet white with foam threads a tropical forest with 
a silver thread. To the N. West, towards Nepal, the snowy 
peaks of Kubra and Jamoo (respectively 24,005ft., 25,812ft. rise) 
over the shoulder of Singalelah, whilst Eastwards the snowy 
mountains appear to form an unbroken range, trending N. East 
to the great mass of Donkia, 28,176ft., and then S. East by the 
fingered peak? of Tankola and the silver cone of Ghola, 17,820ft., 
gradually sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gipnoochi, 
14,509. The actual extent of the snowy range, as seen from 
Mr. Hodgson's window, is comprised within an arc of 80 
degrees (from North 80 degrees West to North 50 degrees East) 
nearly a quarter of the horizon, along which the perpetual snow 
forms an unbroken girdle or crest of frosted silver; and in 
Winter, when this range is covered down to 8,000ft., this white 
ridge stretches uninterruptedly for more than 160 degress. No 
known view is comparable with this in extent, when the proxi- 
mity and height of the mountains is considered, for within the 
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80 degrees above mentioned more than twelve peaks rise above 
20,000ft., and there are none below 15,000, while Kinchinjunga 
is 28,178, and seven others above 22,000. The nearest per- 
petual snow is on Nursing, a beautiful sharp conical peak, 
19,189ft. high, and thirty- two miles distant. The most remote 
mountain seen is Donkia, 23,176, seventy- three miles distant ; 
while Kinchinjunga, which forms the principal mass, both for 
*' height and bulk, is forty-five miles distant." When one is 
unable to give a description worthy of the subject, or in the 
least degree to make anybody appreciate what one has seen, 
figures certainly come in useful, and as you have been in the 
Alps you, will have some idea by the heights Hooker mentions 
of the grandeur of the scenery around Darjeeling. If it was 
not for the intense cold at night camping out would be very 
pleasant, for it is warm enough in the day, 84 at half-past six 
a.m., and at half-past nine 90 in the sun. Whatever part of 
British India one appears to go to there also appears the sun of 
India, even at 10,000ft. above the sea, though the air in the 
shade is cool enough. The scenery and surroundings remind 
me of Mark Twain's ** Roughing It " in the " Sierras Nevada ; " 
but when you hear what our " Roughing It " means, judging 
from our last dinner in camp, you will not pity us much — chops, 
Irish stew, and a cold chicken pie, with plenty of jelly, for 
solids, a sweet omelette done to a turn, bread and real good 
butter, all this washed down by — a flagon, I was going to say, 
but by a bottle of good claret, you will perceive that we do 
pretty well. After the dinner is over a cup of tea, that is, tea 
with the bouquet of the Darjeeling hills still remaining in the 
cup, " for though the flowers may fade and the leaves they may 
die, the scent of the roses clings to thera still," as our lively 
friend at Agra announced. For to-morrow's breakfast we have 
ordered a grilled chicken, curry and rice, and eggs, with the 
remainder of the pie ; and by lunch time we hope to be back at 
Darjeeling. After dinner we turned out and stood over the 
ruddy camp fire. It was a lovely evening, with the new moon 
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sending its silver rays through the dark fantastic old yews ; and 
in the far-off distance I fancied I could descry the white pathless 
peaks of old Kinchinjunga rising like spectres out of the mist. 
Silence only was broken by the hum of voices in the small 
neighbouring village of Simonberg, and by our two gallant 
steeds munching at the young shoots of the feathery bamboo. 
The whole surroundings were romantic, and I have thoroughly 
enjoyed my three days under canvass. But I must now dose, 
as I have to be up betimes to-morrow, so all good ladies and 
gentlemen a fair good-night, and slumbers . as sweet as those 

my young friend H seems to be enjoying, with (like all 

Americans) his revolver under his pillow, and which faithful 
companion in the daytime he carries, as is their wont, in a 
pocket at the back of his trousers. I took one stroll more before 
finally turning in, and by this time the moon was disappearing 
behind the gnarled old trees like a crescent of gold, but above 
the stars were shining out in the frosty air more brilliantly than 
ever, and one felt inclined to say, 

*• Twinkle, twinkle, little btar, 
How I wonder what yon are," 

and gazing up into the star-spangled heavens fills one with a 
desire to know more about those wondrous orbs, or, as Byron 
more poetically says, — 

" Blue the sky, 
Spreads like an ocean hong on high, 
Bespangled with those isles o! light. 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Whoever gazed upon them shining. 
And turn'd to earth without repining ; 
Nor wished for wings to fly away. 
And mix with their eternal ray ? ** 

Wednesday f 24//t. — Left our encampment at half-past nine, and 
reached Darjeeling at twelve. The Coolies did not arrive with 
our traps until five ; but, from all accounts, it was lucky that 
they reached us at all, as after we left they had a free fight, 
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having secured some spirits ; all turned up except the man with 
the tent poles. We paid them eight annas, or one shilling per 
day, and they found their own food. We were to have 
dined witli Mr. Edgar, but he has gone into the country, so 
we stopped quietly at home. The roads in parts to-day was 
quite hard, and covered with hoar frost even at noon. 

Thursday J 25tA. — It certainly is more comfortable in a bed, as 
we had no bedstead out in camp, and the ground was hard, 
though perfectly dry, as it seldom rains at this time of the 
year ; but from May until the end of July they have a regular 
deluge. We had a sprinkling of snow on Tonglo — in fact, just 
enough to enable me to swear that I have seen a fall of snow in 
India. The church was very prettily decorated ; on entering, the 
first thing that met our gaze was the pure font covered with 
white roses, intermingled with long sprays of stag's moss. There 
are six windows on each side, and the sills were covered with 
red cloth, and on one side was, "Unto us a Child is born," and 
on the other, **Unto us a Son is given," in large letters of some 
white fluffy material ; then on the eagle was a star of the red 
poinsettia, and scattered about the altar and pulpit were lovely 
roses and moss ; the whole was most tastefully, yet simply 
done. This time last year I was in Auckland, and I remember 
the church was decorated with the huge tree-ferns that were 
fastened to the pillars, and hung their drooping fronds over the 
congregation, and by the crimson flower of the rata-blossom. 
Cauliflowers, peas, spinach, carrots, and splendid cabbages, are 
now to be had here, and flowers seem to do wonderfully well — 
though perhaps they do not grow in such profusion as at 
Coonor. Certainly, if all India were like Darjeeling, it would 
have a lovely climate. It was very cloudy all day, and felt like 
snow. Fires are very pleasant, though I do not seem to feel 
the cold any more than I would in England. I thought my 
blood might be getting thin ; but the camping out has been a 
good t€st. In every country where I have yet been, I have 
always, if possible, got away for a week or two to the hills, or 
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wherever cooler weather was to be had. H and I dined 

with Mr. Edgar; there were thirteen altogether. I did not 

notice it, but H did ; four ladies and nine gentlemen. The 

disadvantage out in India is, that all, or nearly all, the ladies 
you meet are married. When I said the other day that at Agra 
I thought the fair sex on the whole very amusing and pleasant, 
I ought to have added that the majority were married ; and I 
do not think the few unappropriated blessings you meet are 
very attractive, always excepting the ** Shadow of Love,'* and 
she, with her beautiful brow, violet eyes, and golden hair, will 
always remain in my memory, as a beauty that one reads about 
but seldom sees ; because she had intelligence depicted on her 
countenance, as well as good looks. 

Friday, 26//(. — Packed up our traps, so as to enable the coolies 
to meet us to-morrow at Siligoree, and walked about the village, 
and visited the shop kept by John Boyle. You can buy any- 
thing here — in fact it resembles a sea-side store, where you can 
be clothed from your boots to your hat, and purchase wine, 
provisions, photographs, &c. The proprietor goes by the name 
of 500 per cent. Boyle, and there is rather an amusing story 
about him : An officer of the B. A. came in one day, and 
on being told the price of something, asked Boyle if his name 
was Bawabbas. Boyle said, <' no." The B. A. replied, '< be- 
cause Bawabbas was a wobber." Had in the morning a lovely 
view, and as it turned out, it was the last peep that we had of 
the sea-like expanse of hills, lighted up by a thousand-and-one 
soft and delicate tints, and with the giants of the Himalayas 
towering in the distance in all their sublimity. So, adieu to 
Kinchinjunga. I must not forget to mention the Llama Temple 
at Darjeeling. The principal thing to see there is a prayer-mill, 
which a priest turns with ease, and will, if you wish it, send up 
a million or so prayers for you on receiving a small gratuity. 
If the number of prayers you ofifer ensure you going to heaven, 
this is the simplest religion that I know of. The following is an 
account of one by Major Cunningham. Speaking of a prayer 
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wheel he saw at Ladak : <* The prayer-cylinder is a very ingenious 
instrument, and does great credit to the genius of the Thibetian. 
The body of the instrument is a metal cylinder about three inches 
in height, and from two to two and a-half inches in diameter. 
The axis is prolonged below to form a handle. The cylinder is 
filled with rolls of printed prayers and charms, which revolve as 
the instrument is turned round. Every Llama carries a ^' chos 
khar," which he keeps perpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron, fastened by a 
chain to the outside. As every revolution of a prayer is 
equivalent to its recitation, the 'chos khar * is a very ingenious 
instrument for multiplying the number of a man's prayers. 
These instruments are found of all sizes and all positions. 
Cylinders about one foot in height are placed in rows round the 
temples, and are turned by the votaries before entering. Larger 
cylinders are found near villages, turned by water, which keeps 
them perpetually revolving." 

Saturday, 21th. — Started at a quarter past seven, and rode to 
Kurseong, where we breakfasted— distant eighteen miles ; and 
at seven we set ofif and rode vui Punkabarry to Siligoree, distant 
twenty-one miles; and as we accomplished the distance in six 
hours, we must have come along well. The ponies are certainly 
wonderful little beasts for endurance (we changed our steeds at 
Eurseong), because part of the way was simply a bridle path, 
and as we descended about 7,000 feet in the first twenty-six 
miles, it was pretty steep. Kurseong is situated on a narrow 
ridge, with a valley on either side. We had not much view, as 
it was very hazy. From Punkabarry we had a fine sight of the 
vast plains that stretch on and on till they are lost in the 
horizon a boundless flat. Owing to the dense jungle of the Terai 
the vegetation looks dark; but further on one sees the Ught 
green patches of the various crops, with, of course, the inevitable 
river winding along like a silver thread. Whatever I write 
about now, I seem bound to repeat myself ; but I fancy that 
from this point you have a more extensive view of cultivated 
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plains, than, perhaps, from any other place in the world. I say 
advisedly cultivated, as they hardly come up in extent to the 
boundless prairie. After leaving Punkabarry we gradually lost 
sight of the hills — range above range clothed in densest vege- 
tation. We had two adventures en route to Siligoree ; one was 
caused by our meeting a wretched elephant, who took up almost 
all of the narrow pathway, and frightened my horse consider- 
ably. My steed trembled violently ; but by dint of hitting and 
shouting I managed to make him sidle past, but in doing 
80 we collided with a Coolie, who gracefully disappeared in a 
ditch, unhurt. Then in coming through the Terai where the 
jungle is very dry we had a race for life. When we were about 
half-way through, I noticed a peculiar smell of burning cedar- 
wood ; but soon we heard a tremendous crackling, and directly 
after we saw sheets of flame. The wind was blowing the fire for 
as far as we could see towards the road, and in the direction of 
the hills, so we set our ponies at full galop, and so were out of 
danger ; but when we looked back, the road we had come was a 
mass of dense smoke, and flames were nearly reaching right 
across, so we were just in the nick of time. Fortunately, the 
ponies were as anxious to escape as ourselves. If we had been 
caught in the flames we might have been very seriously burnt, 
if not killed, as the road is narrow, and the jungle closes in on 
either side. I fancy some native fire must have set it alight. 
There was not much time for shaping our course ; but, 
instinctively, the animals bounded forward, and as we could 
see the wind was driving the flames towards the road, and in a 
slanting direction to the way we had come, it was undoubtedly 
the best thing to have done. This Terai is full of wild 
animals — tigers in abundance ; and I was rather afraid that 
one might see more of them than was pleasant. We had a 
first-rate dinner at the Dak Bungalow, and retired early to 
rest. 

Sunday, 2Sth. — Started at ten in a dak gharry for Siligoree ; 
but I described the vehicle and the steeds in my last letter. We 
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Lad very much the same kind of uncertain animals, but 
reached Caragola (Monday, at half-past nine). The road is 
certainly a very good one, and lined with avenues of banyan 
trees. The country all about, in the season, judging from the 
paddy fields, would be covered with the light-green of the rice 
plant ; but now they are lying fallow, and although there is 
nothing more beautiful than the vivid green of the growing rice, 
there is certainly nothing more uninteresting or desolate in 
appearance than unsown paddy fields. We passed numerous 
patches of the sugar-cane, surrounded by clumps of bamboo, and 
it reminded me rather of Java, though there are no cocoa-nut 
trees, but instead the cabbage palms. Although India may 
be on a grander scale, it has not, as Captain Jansen says, ^^ the 
sweet loveliness of Java." We dined at a place called 
Kissingunge, and had immediately afterwards to start off ; and 
I must say I am glad that I live in the days of steam, as 
whether or not we are now a degenerate race I don't know, 
but I was very glad when our dak gharry journey came to an 
end, and we could get out and stretch our legs. One thing 
that has struck me particularly in India is, the resemblance of 
the inhabitants, both in their habits and dress, to the idea one 
has formed of Eastern nations from the Bible. All the 
cart work, ploughing, &c., is done by oxen, so one can well 
understand why the Psalmist prays, **that our oxen may 
be strong to labour." Then the old wooden carts and ploughs 
resemble what I have pictured to myself they must have been 
1,800 years since or more ; and I am told that in parts the oxen 
even now tread out the corn. Their water is always procured, 
(even in such large places as Lucknow and Agra) from wells, 
and consequently stone jars and goat skins are used for carrying 
it, and last but not least — as I think I mentioned before — the 
graceful figures of the women, with their water pots, remind one 
of the pictures of Rebecca at the well. The similarity is more 
noticeable in the country, where one sees flocks of goats with a 
half-naked shepherd boy in attendance. For dinner we had 
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what might be called a foicl menu — grilled cliickon, chicken 
cutlet, and curried chicken. They are very small and not 
particularly tender, and I expect in these out of the way places 
they kill on the arrival of the parties. 

Monday, 2^th, — Left at seven p.m. in the train for Calcutta, 
having arrived in Sahibgunge by steamer from Garagola. We 
reached the Metropolis at half-past six (Tuesday), after a tedious 

journey. I drove straight to Mr. A 's, where I am now 

staying. I spent a day calling on people, and in the evening 
had a drive round the Midan, and went to the theatre after 
dinner, and saw the Christmas Pantomime of '* Little Tom 
Tucker." There was the usual nonsense of hitting people on 
the head, and knocking unfortunate policemen about ; but the 
clown was very clever, as also Tom Tucker. Mrs. G. B. Lewis 
is a vory versatile actress; she seems equally at home in 
tragedy and in burlesque. She has good understandings — a 
very necessary thing for the first, and essential for the latter, 
owing to the amount of dancing to be gone through. She is 
really clever, and the scenery was very good ; but the startling 
novelty was, that the airy, sylph-like fairies were half-castes. I 
had always imagined fairies were fair, with golden hair — in fact 
tlie legend goes that even the Maori fairies are always white ; 

however, circumstances alter cases. I called on B S , 

who has just arrived out, and also on Sir George Campbell. 

Wednesday^ 81 «f. — Li morning called on Captain L of the 

P. & 0. Lunched with H at the hotel ; and in afternoon 

drove out to the Midun — the fashionable drive. The band 
plays every evening in the Eden Gardens, so it is very pleasant. 
At half-past nine I went to a ball at the Lieutenant-Governor's 
— Sir George Campbell. There must have been 800 people 
tliere, and everything went off well. Large rooms, verandahs, 
&c. ; it was very cool in the ball-room. The ventilation is so 
tliorough (as a rule) throughout India, that I have never felt a 
ball-room so hot as in England ; but now the thermometer is 
only fi5. I did not see one good-lookini? girl there —in fact the 
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ladies were nearly all married. It is quite a wonder if a young 
lady is not married within six months of her being in India. 
The Viceroy was not there, as he is keeping very quiet, owing to 

the death of his uncle. Colonel and Mrs. E were there. 

** Auld Lang Syne ** was played at twelve a.m., and I drank 
the health of the New Year in sparkling champagne. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JOURNAL. 



Thursday, January 1st. — In the morning A and I started 

in the train for Barrackpore, distant fourteen miles. The 
country we passed through was, as usual, divided off into plots 
for the rice plant, and occasionally we saw clumps of sugar- 
cane. After our arrival we hired a gharry and drove off to the 
park ; it is of large size, and beautifully wooded. The Viceroy 
has a house here, where he generally spends from Saturday till 
Monday, and a charming retreat it is. The Ganges flows past, 
and is nearly half-a-mile wide just at this part. There is a very 
flne reach close by, and what with the splendid trees growing 
down to the water's edge, it reminded me somewhat of the 
Thames near Richmond; but of course the Ganges is larger, and 
one does not see cocoa-nut palms, plantains, and sensitive leaves, 
growing in the open air in England ; and, above all, the lovely 
poinsettia, which appears to be nearly a weed in India — so 
plentifully does it grow— and a more lovely shrub could not 
be imagined. There are no flowers to speak of, and it is too 
early for orchids. We saw some very fine animals — ^notably 
two very fine Bengal Tigers ; they must have stood three feet at 
the shoulder, and their fore-arm was a caution to look at. 
There is a very handsome marble tomb-stone erected over the 
grave of Lady Canning ; it is prettily surrounded by trees. We 
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then drove to a Mr. K 's and bad luncheon ; he and his 

chum were out sailing, but they returned about three. The 
Gauges is certainly a splendid river, with its well wooded banks, 
and the picturesque boats floating down its surface. We 
returned to town at six and dined quietly, and went early to bed 
after our exertions of the previous night. This morning early 
I went to the Eaces, and saw two or three ; they are not very 
interesting. They were held on the Midan ; the latter is at once 
the glory, and one almost might say the life-preserver of Calcutta ; 
it is of immense size — an -expanse of level plain with short, and 
at the present time, burnt-up looking grass. The people drive 
round it at night, and in the early morning you see crowds of 
young men galloping about. Horse racing takes place on it, 
polo, foot-ball, &c., and in fact every species of game ; it is 
also used as a parade groimd. Although so flat it has its 
beauties, as at one end is Government House — a grand pile in 
the distance ; then at one side, for nearly the whole length, is 
the Chowringee Koad, where all the swells live, and the fine 
lofty houses with their green shutters (although they are only 
built of stucco) look well. Then on the other is the Ganges, 
with its banks lined, as far as one can see, with a forest of 
shipping ; and the tall spars of the clipper ships stand out well 
in the clear atmosphere. No smoke here to throw a black 
shroud over everything. Then between the Midan and the river 
at one part is Fort WilHam — a fine-looking foi*tress, with its 
church, barracks, moat, &c, — in fact a fairer town than Calcutta, 
from the centre of the Midan, you could hardly see; but I 
fancy it hardly merits its title of ** The City of Palaces," although 
the principal buildings are palatial in size. Government 
House stands in a very prettily laid-out garden. There are 
two beautiful oval clumps of various palms, one on either side ; 
then there are the two very handsome gateways, with the 
British Lion on the top of each ; but it is of a nasty yellow 
colour, being built of stucco ; however, stone is difficult 
to procure, and, as I think I mentioned before, it is impossible 
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to get good fonndations, so that it is wiser to erect a stucco 
building for safety, as well as from an economical point of view. 
Dalhousie, or Tank Square, in which the Mercantile Bank is 
situated, is decidedly one of the finest I have ever seen ; it is of 
immense size, and there are very fine buildings all round, with 
an occasional church ; then in the centre is a fine garden with 
a large tank in the middle, and what with the dome of the Post- 
office, and one or two of the large banks, churches, &c., it is 
quite one of the sights of Calcutta. Then, one advantage of 
this clear atmosphere is, that all the buildings that are supposed 
to be white remain so. £y-the-bye, the Black Hole is not 
visible ; but in the centre of the road on one side of the square 
IS a pillar with three gas lamps erected over the spot where it 
formerly was. As to the rest of Calcutta, after two or three of 
the principal streets where the shops and houses of business are 
situated, the less said about the city the better. The bazaar 
was, as usual, dirty and crowded with natives, and it is by no 
means a pleasant resort in hot weather. 

Friday y 2nd. — Went to hotel and breakfasted with H , 

and then drove with him to Garden Beach, intending to embark 
for the Botanical Gardens ; but I never was in such a place as 
Calcutta for experiencing the difficulties of not having a uni- 
versal language. The natives give a name of their own to every 
place, and if you only know the proper English or Hindustanee 
name, it is hopeless to make the majority of cabmen understand 
you ; in fact you might as well be in Timbuctoo. The worst of 
it all is, that if you say you want to go to a certain house they 
pretend to know, and off they start. I really don't know what 
we should have done in this case unless — when we were driving 
about in a vague manner, up and down —it had suddenly struck 

me that the P. & 0. wharf was near here. Captain L was 

most civil, and lent us his boat with six rowers for as long as we 
wanted it, and ofif we set to the gardens, two miles or so down 
the river. They are of immense size, and contain every variety 
of tropical shrub. I wish yon could see a botanical garden, in 
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or near the tropics, because not knowing anything of botany I 
cannot hope to describe it to yon. Avenaes of palm trees, 
clomps of bamboos, plantains, and variegated leaves ad libitum ; 
but the great sight here is a celebrated Banyan Tree. It has a 
diameter of sixty yards, or rather its nnmerons shoots cover 
that space (for as yon doubtless know) shoots hang from the 
branches until they reach the ground, take root and form 
another stem, and so on. It really is a wonderful sight, and 
you would almost think it was a g^ove of separate trees till you 
look at the parent stem. Milton, in ''Paradise Lost,** mentions 
the banyan as a tree that to Indians known — 

** In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long that in the gronnd 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 
High over-arched, and echoing walks between." 

The banyan has a large dark, glossy leaf, and its shade is very 
pleasant and effective. It is a great advantage having good 
letters of introduction ; for instance, to-day, if it had not beeu 
for my having one to the P. & 0. Agent, I would not have been 
able to have visited the gardens. On our way back we passed 
the Bishop's College, a fine looking building, and on the 
opposite side of the river is the King of Oude's Palace, which 
extends for a long way, but there is nothing architecturally 
beautiful about it. It appears to be more a series of square 
blocks, with an intervening space between each, though the 
white balustrade, overgrown with creepers that runs along the 
edge of the river, is pretty enough. In the evening I dined 

with Mr. 8 of G. & Co. There was a T. G there, 

rushing through India much quicker than I am, not seeing half 
as much, and only going to spend three days in Ceylon. The 
more I see of T. G.s, the more do I find that in this fast age 
I am travelling quite leisurely to what the majority do. There 
is very little to be seen in Calcutta, but it is a pleasant town to 
spend a fortnight in at this season of the year, for it is compara- 
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lively cool. Wednesday and Thursday were very agreeable, but 
yesterday was very warm, something like a sweltering day at 
home in July ; but the people here feel it quite cold, and the 
nights axe very cold according to Calcutta notions : about 70, 1 
should fancy, or may be as low as 65. 

' Saturday f Srd. — In the morning had my photograph taken, 

and after six attempts succeeded. In the afternoon Mr. S , 

of G. B. & Co., came to the bank, and drove me in his buggy 
with his fast trotting mare to the Bengal Club, where I had 

lunch with a Mr. 8 and another gentleman. We then drove 

out in a tumtum with a showy pair of chestnuts, on to the 
Ballygunge to see the Steeplechases ; it is distant four miles. 
There was a great crowd of natives, all in holiday attire, which 
is not saying much for the quantity of their clothing. The 
women wear one long piece of cloth, wound round and round 
their bodies, the higher and richer the wearer the thinner the 
material, in fact some had not much more on than a garment 
composed of muslin, which showed the human form divine to 
perfection ; however, as a rule, the material is white and looks 
clean. There was a novel grand stand, composed of dry mud 
procured from the neighbouring paddy fields ; and steps of mud, 
with bamboos to keep them from shifting. Then on the level 
summit there were chairs and an awning — ^this latter was very 

necessary, as the heat was very great. Mr. S lent me a 

fine strapping horse, and with Mr. S 1 as cicerone, we rode 

round and inspected the jumps, nothing very serious. The 
water jump was about eighteen feet ; there were also one or two 
high banks and a double. Only four started for the first race, 
and a chesnut who jumped well won easily. The ground all 
around was frightfully hard, but the course had been raked up, 
an endless job one would have thought, but then one is in India, 
and labour is cheap and abundant. We saw the race very well, 
as we galloped about from one fence to another over paddy 
fields as hard as bricks, and with great big holes where the 
water had remained for a longer time, and uumerous mounds or 
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small banks that divide the fields. My horse copped beautifully, 
and what was more was very sure-footed, which is necessary, 
as we were for the most part going over fields, with huge clods 
of very solid clay. The second race was not a much greater 

success. B who won the first, broke his nose in this one. 

A young was second ; he rode well, but his horse was 

pumped out at the finish. F. C , who was at Harrow with 

me, was Clerk of the Course. I quite enjoyed the ride, and it 
was a novel and pleasing sight to see so many thousands of the 
natives who fiock here in the hopes of seeing a white man get a 
good purl. The vegetation about was, as usual, chiefly com- 
posed of bamboos and cocoa-nut palms. We drove back to the 
Club and had dinner, and a first-rate one it was. Turtle soup, 
ortolans, and all manner of delicacies, and we wound up with 
green chartreuse. They certainly live weU out in India. We 
were going to the opera to hear " Marta," but politics were 
started, and as there was a dreadful Radical at the table 
we had to do our best to eradicate his opinions, and this kept us 
so long that there was no time. 

Sunday f ith. — Was up at six and drove five miles to a gentle- 
man's house to join a riding party of ten. Mr. S had lent 

me a very fiue horse, well-known in these parts as a winner of 
a Steeplechase at BaUyguiige, and of many Races in Australia. 
He was a splendid-looking dark bay, very powerful, and of great 
girth, but rather a puller. We went across country, but the 
ground was too hai*d to aUow of us going any great pace, but 
any obstructions we came to in the way of banks, my horse 
cleared in his stride, and was away the other side. We 
returned home by the Steeplechase Course, and one of the geii- 
tlemau went at a stiff set of bamboo hurdles with a lot of bush 
at the top ; ho barely got over, but my gallant steed flew over 
it like a bird ; nobody else followed. I then went at the next, 
which I thought was only an hedge ; when I got near there was 
a deep ditch on the take-oflf side ; however, we got over all 
right. Wc reached Mr. C 's house at half-past nine, after a 
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pleasant ride. We then drove back to town in the gharry, and 
instead of arriving in time for ohurch only reached the bank at 
eleven, where we had breakfast and spent afternoon quietly, and 
went to church at St. John's in the evening. 

Monday, 5th. — Had a ride in the early morning on a grey of 

Mr. A 's. He is a good hack, capital harness horse, a 

charger, and jumps well ; always looks in good fettle, and is as 
sound as a bell ; he has also a good mouth and plenty of 
spirit, but for all this is a different style of animal to the. one I 
rode yesterday, but undoubtedly he is a most useful beast. 

Went with H to Fort William ; it is of immense size, and 

very strong, I should fancy, as forts go. There are also plenty 
of large cannon, and abundance of shells, &c. There are two 
churches within the walls, and the soldiers* and officers* quarters ; 
also racket courts, cricket grounds, &c. At six went to hear the 
band, which plays every evening. The Eden Gardens are cer- 
tainly very beautifully laid out, though on a small scale, but, 
vriih the variegated leaves and clumps of palm, they are a 
veritable Garden of Eden. Near here is a fine cricket ground, 

with a large pavilion prettily surrounded by trees. H 

dined with A , and after dinner we played whist ; I won 

fourteen points, more by good luck than by good play. 

Tnr^day, Qth, — Started at half-past six on a mare belonging to 

a Mr. W , one of the ** Chumnery." I rode her in a twisted 

snaffle, as she has a horrid practice of bolting, and she nearly 
squashed my leg against the rails of the race course, but after 
that I held the right rein short, as she invariably pulls to the 
left, and she pirouettes round like lightning. However, she 
only docs this when yon are cantering fast, which is the usual 
pace here, as the Midan is all grass, though hard ; and people 
go out there with the intention of getting a regulax breather. It 
is certainly a grand plain for exercise. The Volunteers (both 
mounted and foot) were out this morning, and what with the re- 
gular troops and three or four bands, it was quite a gay scene, in 
fact, the morning ride on the Midan is quite one q{ the institu- 
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tions of Calcutta. In the afternoon I went with Mr. S to 

see Blondin. He certainly is a wonder in his way, and on his 
way, one may say. He went across his rope on a bicycle, car- 
ried a man and walked over blindfolded. I had not seen him 
for nearly ten years ; since he was at the Crystal Palace. We 
then walked to the Club, and after dinner went to the opera of 
Un Ballo in Maschera, It was well done on the whole, a very 
good tenor and prima donna, but the chorus was poor. It is a 
very pretty house, and there was a good attendance. 

Wednesday, 1th, — In the momiog went with H to visit 

the Mint. It is said to be the largest in the world. Colonel 
H , to whom I had a letter, showed us over ; unfortuna- 
tely they were not coining money, but only melting silver. 
Nearly all the latter is now coming from Germany, the fruits of 

the indemnity. In afternoon rode with A and listened to 

the band. Dined quietly and bed early. I think I have men- 
tioned that nearly all the natives wear cotton goods, and when 
you hear that 60,000,000 yards of grey shktings (as they are 
called) are imported into Calcutta, per mensem, you will have 
some idea of the huge population. At the Mint they have 
turned out at times close upon 1,000,000 coins per day ; but 

then, as Colonel H says, you have to supply silver for close 

upon 200,000,000 people. 

Thursday^ Sth, — Had a ride from half-past six to eight on one 

of Mr. S 1*8 weight carriers. Spent morning in procuring 

ticket for Burmah, arranging money matters, and buying odds 

and ends. In afternoon A drove me out to Hastings 

Bridge, or rather to see the remnants of it, for it tumbled in 
this morning. It was a suspension bridge over a tributary to 
the Hooghly, and as it was the direct way to Garden Beach 
there was a great deal of traffic over it. At about nine o'clock 
yesterday one of the chains gave way, and when we saw it this 
afternoon there was only one of the large chains bridging the 
inlet ; all the roadway, &o., had gone bodily in, in fact I never 
saw a greater wreck. It is not supposed any Uves were lost, 
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but nobody seems to know as yet lor certain, as the tide was up 
at the time, and there must have been fifteen feet depth of 
water, and the bottom is very muddy ; but as no bodies have been 
recovered, and as nobody seems to have missed any friends, it is 
to be hoped that there is no loss of life. A man that lives near, 
says he heard a great crash, and rushed out of his house, but 
there were such clouds of dust that nothing could be seen. In 

the evening I went with H to a sacred concert, chiefly 

airs and choruses from ** The Messiah.'* It was held in the 
Dalhousie Institute, hut there was no Sims Beeves there, and 
** Comfort ye, comfort ye " was very feebly given. The hall was 
fine, and the ceiling very pretty. You will see that there is 
plenty going on in Calcutta — a pantomime, opera, circus, con- 
certs, theatre, and Blondin. The temperature for the last few 
days has been very pleasant ; the other day it was so low as 50, 
the lowest it has ever been known in Calcutta, even in the cold 
season. It has been 58, but not often ; this in the early morn- 
ing. The sun is very hot in the middle of the day and glare 
frightful. All the people out here are complaining of the cold. 

A (though certainly he has a had cold) told me he was 

shivering in his office, while I was sitting with coat off feeling it 
too warm, but then I have not been in Calcutta during the hot 
season, when thermometer is 105 in the shade. 

Friday, 9th, — Spent morning in writing for the mail. In the 
afternoon rode on the gallant grey to the end of the Midan, to 
see a grand match of hockey on horseback, or polo, as it is 
called in England. It has been played for years in India, and 
was originally commenced by some of the native hill tribes. 
The match was Up-Country against Calcutta, and was won by 
the former easily by four to one. They had faster ponies and 
bigger men. It is wonderful to see the way that the ponies 
watch the ball. They do not appear to need much guiding, as 
a well trained one follows all the twists and turns, and seems 
thoroughly to enter into the sport. In evening I went with 
H to opera of ** Marta.** I have heard it twice before ; 
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ouce with Nilsson in Paris, and once in Germany ; but it is an 
opera one can hear a good many times, as the airs are so 
catching, particularly the " Last Kose of Summer," and 
*' M'Appari," and I prefer it to the more severely classical 
ones. 

Saturday f 10th, — Had my usual morning ride from half-past 
six to half-past eight. The sun does not rise till nearly seven, 
so that what with Darjeeling and Calcutta, I have seen more sun- 
rises than I had ever hoped to see in my lifetime, not to mention 
the sunsets ; and some of them have been so lovely, and the 
colours and tints so varied and wonderful, that I shall never be- 
lieve the colouring of a sunset in a picture, however gorgeous, 
is impossible ; but it would take a Buskin to describe and 
a Turner to paint so as to do them full justice. The 14th 
Regiment had just left, and the 8rd Bufifs were marching into 
Fort William with a splendid band. It certainly is a great 
advantage having so many bands in a place, and I shall miss 

them much on my return home. At half-past twelve Mr. 8 

drove me to the Club, where we had lunch ; then Mr. S 1 

drove me down to the Ballygunge Steeplechases in his tumtum. 
Two riding horses were there waiting for me ; however, the sun 
was so awfully hot that I elected to remain in the stand, and 
saw the Baces (such as they were) well. Only two horses 
made any show in the first, and eventually there was no finish » 

as C came down at last fence, and B cantered in. The 

latter had two falls and yet won. His eyes were black from 
the effect of last week's accident, and his nose not improved. 
He also had been unable to eat solids for the last week, and 
had lived on soups ; fancy riding a Steeplechase on slops ! 
However, he must have plenty of pluck. The ground was like 
iron, and a burning sun ; who but Englishmen would race 
under such circumstances ? however, " vive U sport.** The 
last race was won in a canter by a fine horse called Blackboy ; 
all the others bolted or came to grief. A great crowd of natives 
was present, and there were numbers of ladies on the stand. I 
agreed with S to ride home, so mounted a horse of Mr. 
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H 's — a great big fiue animal, up to seventeen stone, and a 

narrow escape I had. I was riding quietly away from the stand, 
not looking, I am afraid, about me, when suddenly a carriage 
and pair was driven up against the horses quarters ; I tried to 
urge him on, but he only backed into the carriage and began to 
kick ; so to prevent having my leg squashed I drew it up and 
slipped off on the other side, and off the horse went; however, I 
was not hurt at all, as I lit on my feet. I soon caught him 
again, but he was very nervous and sidled into every gharry I 
came up to, and as there was a great stream of them going 
back to Calcutta, I sent him along and got clear of the car- 
riages, and trotted the whole way home ; fortunately the horse 

\^as not hurt at all. S who saw the whole affair, thinks it 

was the best thing that I could have done, and says that I 
slipped off cleverely if not gracefully. 

Sunday, 11th, —In the morning went with H to church 

in the Fort ; service nicely done. In the afternoon we took our 

luggage on board the steamer, and afterwards A drove me 

to St. James Church ; singing beautiful, but rather too much of 
it. Bishop Milman only allows Hymns '* Ancient and Modern ** 
to be used in his diocese. The organist — by name Miss Avery 
(the one who I heard sing the other night) plays splendidly 
and receives two hundred rupees a month, or £240 a year — 

pretty good pay. A kindly asked H to dinner, and 

after dining we went on board the " Dacca,*' en route for Ran- 
goon, as she sails at daylight. 

Monday, 12th, — Started at six, but had to stop opposite 
Garden Beach owing to fog, so missed our tide and had to anchor 
at night sixty miles down ; mosquitos perfectly fearful. I was 
literally nearly devoured. ** The Dacca " is a dreadful ship for 
animals — huge cockroaches crawling on the ceiling ; I dare not 

lift up my pillow. H caught one an inch long on his bed, 

and felt '* creepy ** all night. In the saloon they race about the 
floor; then there are spiders, ants, &c., and one scorpion has been 
found ; I only hope he is the last, or it will be a case of bags on 
toes, as in the ** Nevada.'* Passed number of clipper ships 
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coming up (this is the busy seaflon), also one or two steamers. 

Tuesday, 18/A. — No fog this morning, so off at daylight. Not 
so many mosqaitos as last night, but cockroaches as nsuaL 
Wind fresh, and the ships looked very picturesque coming up 
under full sail. We passed one of Brocklebank*s. The tugs 
here are as large or larger than the Liyerpool ones. Weather 
very fine ; going nine knots, and increased to ten in the even- 
ing. Most unfortunately, strained my left ankle very badly. I 
put it under a salt water tap, and rubbed it with turpentine, so 
I hope it will soon be all right again. I ought to walk pretty 
straight now, haying broken down on both. 

Wednesday, l^th.^ Have had a good night ; no mosqoitOB 
only cockroaches ; missed killing a monster that was crawling 
over my head, so did not feel comfortable for some time ; the 
smell is horrible. Lovely weather, smooth sea, and just enough 
wind to cool the atmosphere. Going about ten knots. At this 
rate we ought to reach Bangoou on Friday. Passed the steamer 
with Mr. Eden on board going to Calcutta ; rather a nuisance^ 
but fortunately I have four or five other letters of introduction. 

Thursday, 16th. — If there is anything deceptive in this 
world it is the log. By it we were running ten, and yesterday 
we only logged a total of 209, so will not be in till Friday after- 
noon at soonest. Weather becoming warmer. We are now in 
sight of land. One effect of travelling for a year or so is the 
ease with which one starts on a journey either by sea or land. 
I did not think anything of setting out on this trip to Burmah. 
One hardly seems to realize what 700 miles means ; and for- 
tunately this is not the time for monsoons, so calm weather is 
the order of the day. There is no variety in a steamer ; all 
voyages much the same. Live to eat rather than the other way. 
Playing at quoits and sleep fill up the remainder of the time. 
Still there is a certain quiet about a sea voyage that is pleasant 
after the bustle and hustling of a large city. No gharry wallahs 
or any other wallahs to bother you, and for four or five days 
you know you can't feel it your duty to go off and see some 
sight that you do not care twopence about. The nights too are 
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pleasant, watching the ship cleaving her way, as was the case 
last night through a shining sea sparkling ever and anon with 
flashes of the brilliant phosphorescence, with no cloud above to 
mar the view of those *' isles of light,** nor waves below to mfSe 
the calm serenity of the deep ; all around breathed peace and 
repose to mind and body. These are the sentiments of a Globe 
Trotter, whose business it is to see sights ; hence this journey 
to Burmah, which, if it had not been for cholera at Singapore, 
I would have done before, as when I was there in September 
only the P. & 0. steamers called, and as they did not run to 
Burmah, it was impossible to reach Rangoon. 

Friday, 16th, — ^Long before we reached the Irriwaddy the 
water was discoloured, as it always is near the estuaries of these 
large rivers, but at half-past eleven we actually entered the 
stream. Bangoon is twenty miles up. The river is here of 
considerable width (say a mile) with low-lying land on either 
side covered with jungle. All large rivers appear to be much 
the same — the water very dirty and banks flat — Parana and 
Ganges, &c. Not much variety. Higher up, I believe, the 
Irriwaddy becomes prettier. At half-past one we came in sight 
of the capital of British Burmah. The town is built on a dead 
flat, and the only raised groimd is that on which the Great 
Dragon Pagoda is situated. The city has a pleasing and unique 
appearance from the river, with its houses, churches, woods, 
and last, but not least, the gilt conical-shaped dome of the 
Pagoda gleaming in the sun like burnished gold, and from being 
raised above the town, and also from its own height, it is a con- 
spicuous object for miles. There were also several smaller 
pagodas glittering in the sunlight. In fact, the first sight of 
Burmah and Bangoon reoal the lines in " Paradise Lost,** 
where the scout 

** DiBcoven , unaware, 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renowned metropolis. 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, 
Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams." 
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The river takes a sharp bend just at the town, and the numarons 

ships at anchor add to the general effect. H and I landed 

and drove straight to B Brothers, to whom I had a letter 

from A . There is no regular hotel in Barmah, so that one 

is entirely dependent on one's friends ; and if you stay on board 
the steamer you are nearly devoured by mosquitos. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. F 's house was full, so I then went to Major 

Duncan, who was officiating in the absence of Mr. Eden, the 
Commissioner, and to whom Captain Baring gave me a letter. 
He asked us to dinner, and offered us beds. He also kindly sent 
a Government Clerk with us, who spoke Burmese, to go round 
and show us the sights. The Burmese look to me a cross between 
a Chinaman and a Malay, having more elongated features and 
perhaps a larger nose than a true Mongolian, and they are brown 
in colour rather than yellow. The men of the Coolie class 
only wear a loin cloth, but they tatoo themselves down to the 
knee. At first I thought they had short tight-fitting pantaloons 
on. The women are fond of gay colours, and wrap a single 
piece of cloth round their legs like the Japanese. The better 
class of men wear a sarong ; they are very fond of buying new 
clothes, and are good customers to Manchester, as it is calcu- 
lated they spend four times as much money on cotton goods in 
a year as the natives of India, which is not saying much for the 
extent of the wardrobe of the latter people. The women do 
their hair in the same way as the Japanese, well pomatumed 
and drawn back from their foreheads, and a chignon at the 
back. They are very fond of fresh flowers, and generally buy 
some when they go to purchase their provisions at the market, 
and thanks to an abundant nature they can gratify this whim 
to any extent, as roses abound. Altogether they appeared well 
dressed, and looked happy — in this respect resembling the 
Japanese more than the Chinese; in fact they are a most 
good-natured race, and would share their last grain of rice with 
a European, and seem glad to do one a service. As at Singa- 
pore you see a great variety of races, for the Burmese will not 
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do any hard work such as porterage, loading or unloading 
ships, &o., bat they will till the land for rice and other crops. 
They are a nation of agriculturists. Natii^es from India do all 
the hard manual labour. Then of course there is the ubiquitous 
Chinaman, the same as ever —thrifty and well to do, with the in- 
evitable pig-tail. The majority of the houses are constructed 
of dark wood, and they are generally raised up on posts. 
Wooden houses are supposed to stand a great moisture better 
than any other material. This is the dry season, but it rains 
almost incessantly for six months, and in that time 180 inches 
fall, and the country all round being flat it is necessarily very 
damp. The rains commence in April. We first of all drove to 
the Great Pagoda. You approach it by a narrow road, lined on 
either side by carved wooden houses with a roof extending right 
across, painted and ornamented with all manner of grotesque 
and curious designs. The outside roof is in the shape of the 
Japanese pagodas, tier above tier of overlapping stories. The 
road ascends for the whole way, but after a long pull we 
reached the top of the hill on which the temples are situated. 
The Great Pagoda is constructed in terraces for a good height 
up, but when neaxing the top the terraces cease, and the sides 
become smooth and cone-shaped. The whole edifice is crowned 
by the *' Htee,'* a structure of iron, resembling in some degree 
a huge umbrella. The main part of the Pagoda is of brick, but 
the whole is gilded over, and having been lately done up it has 
a very striking and costly appearance. This is the true Burmese 
Pagoda, and quite different from those in China or Japan. 
From the base to the top it is 847ft. (higher than St. Paul's). 
There are groves of trees about, and numerous temples with the 
figure of Buddha in his usual sitting posture, and small stone 
pagodas same shape as the large one. From the wall one has a 
fine view of Rangoon and of the Lakes and Botanical Gardens. 
The cost of the pagoda was very great — £60,000 for the Htee 
alone; but although the latter is of wrought-iron it is 
plated in parts with soHd gold and numerous precious stones 
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There are also 1,800 bells suspended from it; some of silver, 
others of gold or of some other metal, and they tinkle in the 
breeze, which they are sure to catch at the great height they are 
placed. Altogether, it was a very pretty and novel sight to see 
the carved wooden temples with their pictnresque roofs rising 
from amidst the light and dark foliage of the surrounding trees, 
the occasional stone pagodas cropping up here and there, and 
towering above all the great Dragon Pagoda, gleaming in the 
slanting rays of the setting sun. I append an account of the 

latter that was given me by Major D , and from it you can 

form some idea of its vast size: '* The Pagoda is placed on the 
spur of a hill overlooking Rangoon, the natural elevation of the 
site being considerable. The actual structure is composed of 
three successive terraces of diminishing size. The upper terrace 
or platform is an oblong of 900 by 700ft., and is at an elevation 
of 76ft. from the roadway, at the bottom of the steps. In the 
centre nearly of this platform is placed the Pagoda, a solid cone 
of brickwork. This cone is for the first 95ft. octagonal, and 
terraced with a base of 400 by 400ft., and from the top of this 
octagonal portion the cone becomes circular rising still 217ft. 
to the summit. The complete structure therefore from the road- 
way to the summit is d66ft., while the height of the true Pagoda 
from the platform is 812ft. On the pinnacle of the temple and 
partly surrounding it is the Htee, which is 47ft. in height." The 
priests, as usual, are dressed in yellow. We then drove to Major 

D *8 house, and dined at the Club. His mansion is built 

of wood raised on posts, with a square kind of box in the centre, 
used I suppose by the servants, for all the reception rooms, &c., 
are above. British Burmah is about the size of England and 
Scotland, and extends for 200 miles up the Irriwaddy. Burmah 
proper extends for a long way into the interior, but we have the 
whole of the sea coast, so can coromand all the trade. This is 
now enormous, and if the route is opened to China by the way 
of Bhamo, 700 miles up the river, it will largely increase, as 
instead of goods having to go round to Shanghai and Hong 
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Eong and then being shipped to England, they can oome over- 
land a short distance to Bhamo and then down by the river to 
Rangoon. Of course this would be confined to the end of China 
that borders on Burmah. Bangoon would become a second 
Calcutta. The population of Burmah is 2,700,000, and yet this 
nation, after supplying its own wants, exported 700,000 tons 
of rice ; in fact 1,100 ships cleared from Rangoon last year, 
and 25 canal steamers, besides the British Indian Company 
that run weekly steamers to and from Calcutta. Teak is also 
exported, and numerous other products ; in fact Burmah is one 
of the most rising of the British Colonies, and sends Jg400,000 
annually to the Indian Treasury ; and yet all this people are 
kept quiet by two European and two native regiments, a battery 
of field artillery, and a few other artillerymen. Is it not 
wonderful ? This morning a native regiment was going off to 
Madras (for the troops in Burmah form part of the Madras 
Military Establishment). It was curious to hear the band 
playing the ** British Grenadiers ;*' in fact I was wakened by it, 
and one could haxdly believe that one was in Burmah ; but cer- 
tainly the sun never does set on the British Empire, and then 
at the Club all the British papers up to the 19th December 

Even H , I think, is beginning to realise that there is a 

country that, taking its colonies into consideration, has three 
times at least the amount of territory of the United States, and 
in population runs a good second to China. The feeling is now 
against further annexation, but I heard an officer say that we 
could overrun the rest of Burmah easy enough. The King does 
not seem to object to England ; he was nearly murdered the 
other day by two of his dutiful sons, who escaped. One was 
caught in Rangoon, and he said he hoped they would not send 
him back to Mandalay, as his father would have burnt or boiled 
him to death in a caldron. All this I heard in coarse of con- 
versation last night, as I could not buy a book in Burmah for 
love or money ; but tliere is no doubt it is a great advantage 
liaving letters to the Burra Sahib or leading swell, as the 
natives call the Chief Commissioner. 
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Saturday, 17th, — This morning, with the clerk as guide, we 
went over Government House. It is also built of wood. We 
saw some wonderful silver cups, designed and executed by the 
same man. The carving was very fine. We also saw the State 
umbrellas, and I fancy, as in Java, the larger the umbrella the 
greater the importance of its owner. We then went to a glass 
pagoda. Little bits of glass line the walls of the interior. In 
the centre was a statue of Buddha. The outside was of wood, 
made in the shape of the Japanese Temples. We then went 
over several others, all much the same. After this we drove 
off to see fifty or sixty ponies just arrived from the country. 
Burmah is celebrated for them ; they are very strong, and yet 
at the same time active-looking animals ; all colours, a great 
many cream-coloured and grey ones. We then drove back to 
breakfast, and at eleven came on board the steamer, as we sail 
at two for Moulmeim. Two Burmese ladies called on Major 

D this morning early. They squat down on their heels, 

and were dressed, as usual, with a cotton garment wrapped tightly 
around their legs from the hip downwards, and a jacket ; hair 
pomatumed and skewered, with beautiful fresh roses stuck in. 
Bed is a favourite colour for their dresses, but yellow is also 
common. The men wear a gaudy pocket-handkerchief wrapped 
round their head in the fashion of a turban. The women have 
nothing on their heads. I was told last night a story. which 
illustrates how universal the English language is becoming. I 
think that I have mentioned that a Pekinese Chinaman speaks 
pigeon English to a Cantonese. Well, when the King of Siam 
was here he went to the Pagoda, but could not make the prieBts 
understand a word. At last he said '* Come here,*' and the 
Burmese priest comprehending him, repHed in the same lan- 
guage. For commerce English is rapidly becoming general. 
In nearly all the Italian and French ships that come to Burmah 
the majority of the officers speak EngHsh, as they say it is 
absolutely necessary, particularly in the China seas. Moreover, 
their knowledge of English helps them on in their profession. 
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Sufiday, ISth. — We reached the mouth of the Salween, or 
river on which Moulmein is situated, at six p.m. ; but owing to 
their being no water on the bar, or at most five feet, had to 
wait till twelve, and we took three hours to do thirty miles. It 
is a pretty river, as the banks seen in the early dawn, '* were a 
deep gorgeous green, here rich with foliage, there with magnifi- 
cent trees— grand as English oaks; '* there were also stretches 
of the green paddy fields, and beyond numerous hills, all as in 
Ceylon — ^wooded to the top. Several of the summits were 
crowned with white pagodas, with the Htee on the top. They 
resembled a huge bell with a long straight handle, all built of 
brick ; upper part level, but base in terraces. The houses of 
the priests are built of wood with triple roofs, one above 
the other, and look picturesque ; but the pagodas in Burmah 
are not so attractive as the ones in China — in fact, they 
resemble a beacon, being generally placed on some elevated dte. 
There were a number of ships lying in the stream, the majority 
of them loading timber. Colonel Duncan had telegraphed to 
Colonel Browne, who is the Commissioner to Tenasserim, that 
we were coming by the ** Dacca,** so there was a boat to meet 
us, and we drove straight to his house, which is beautifully 
situated on the ridge overlooking the town. I had no idea that 
there was such scenery to be had in India (for Burmah is in the 
Bengal Presidency), and of its kind I have not seen it equalled, 
except by the harbour of Auckland. The Salween here is of 
considerable width, and right opposite is a large island covered 
with the densest vegetation. The river takes a bend to the 
left, and the bay is studded with numerous detached islands. 
The main channel winds on and on ; at first by hill and dale, 
till further on the hills become plain, and the river flows 
on through green paddy fields, varied by the usual clumps of 
palms, and the feathery bamboo ; then right underneath is the 
town with its steeples, pagodas, and numerous temples, the 
whole forming a toute ensembU that one seldom sees, and 
the effect was heightened by the sun's declining rays, which 
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threw a crimson glow over the dark hlue islands, and covered 
the river till it resembled one sheet of flame ; it was certainly a 
glorious sonset, and the sky is so clear of clouds, and the 
atmosphere so pure, that everything stands out in bold relief 
against the blue aether. Though cocoa-nut palms are not 
beautiful singly, they are very striking when massed together, 
and what with the plantains and other tropical trees, form a 
lovely setting to what would otherwise be useful, I allow, but 
ugly whitewashed court houses, custom houses, &c. Colonel 
Browne took us a long drive over the ridge. The Burmese 
ponies go along very well ; and, although small, have plenty X)f 

spirit. Mr. S , the Judicial Commissioner, is staying at the 

house. 

Monday f Idth. — Started at half-past six in company with 
Colonel Browne, to the timber yards, to watch the elephants at 
work. It is wonderful to see the way in which these huge 
creatures Uft up logs of wood, and stack them in their proper 
place. Those that are too big to move they roll along 
the ground by means of their trunk, which they press against 
with their pondrous feet. I do not fancy that their trunks can 
be very sensitive to paiu, though their feeling of touch is most 
acute, as one knows from the way they pick up tlu-eepenny bits 
at home in a menagerie. The elephants pull logs of wood by 
means of a chain, and what is more wonderful, turn round and 
unfasten it. The driver never moves from his seat on its neck. 
Their strength is great, and pieces of teak that one would see in 
England drawn by three or four horses, they appear to move 
with ease ; and yet next minute they take up a small block, 
place it on their tusks, and deposit wherever wanted. This is 
considered the sight of Burmah, and is well worth seeing. They 
stack timber, and place the log exactly in a line, look over the 
side, and if not perfectly level, make it so with their trunk. An 
elephant is worth from 1,800 to 2,000 rupees ; they eat a 
tremendous quantity of food, but are well worth their keep. 
Teak is the chief wood, and nearly all the houses are built of it. 
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We then yisited a rice mill. The grain comes into the building 
with the husk on, it then goes through a winnowing process, 
which is usually repeated six times before all the husks are 
blown away. The grain is then put in gunny bags and shipped 
off home ; they are very busy now. All the surplus stock is go- 
ing from Burmah to relieve the famine distress, so the cultivators 
will be having a good time of it, as rice is selling at a high rate 
of increase in the price. We then rode back and had breakfast, 
and spent rest of the day quietly, as it is terribly hot from 
eleven to four — 87 in the cool part of the house, and in sun, I 
should not like to say. Had drive in the evening and dinner 
party. In the morning a deputation came to Colonel Browne of 
five or six women and several men ; they brought, as usual, 
presents of oranges and peacocks* tails. They were evidently 
well to do, and their garments were of silk, but just in the same 
style — jacket, and piece of silk wrapt round their loins and 
coming down to their feet — green, yellow, red, pink, all mixed 
together; and yet, impossible as it may appear, the colours 
blended in some wonderful manner; but give me natives of 
China, Japan, and India, for natural taste in the arrangement 
of garments of various hues. In their hair they had wreaths of 
lovely fresh^roses. Men wore turbans with sarongs, and loose 
pieces of silk thrown over their shoulders. As to features, 
they somewhat resemble the Japanese, but their complexion is 
darker. They are quite different to the iahabitants of India 
proper. 

Tuesday f 20fA.— Started at half-past five with H to see 

the caves. We had a drive of five miles, and then had to cross a 
river in a ferry boat. The banks looked very pretty, lined as 
they were by cocoa-nut palms, plantains, dusters of bamboos, 
and other shrubs ; while here and there a dark wooden house 
nestled amid the green foliage. The general effect was 
increased by the orient beams of the sun, which glanced 
through the tropical forest, and by the warm tints that lighted 
up the placid surface of the stream. We then had to mount a 
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bullock cart, and had a very slow and shaky ride of three and 
a-half miles. We were one and a-half hours in accom- 
plishing the distance. The greater part of the way was through 
paddy fields, lying fallow, which looked as ugly as usual. The 
hills in which the caves are situated rise precipitously from the 
plain to the height of 600 feet. The caves are not very large, 
but are curiously formed inside ; no stalactites or stalagmites, 
but the whole sides have been washed by the action of water at 
one time or other into all manner of curious shapes ; in some 
parts resembling ponderous drapery. In the rainy season there 
must be a great deal of water in the caves, as the mud was in 
parts quite soft. We burnt four pounds of blue lights, and the 
efifect was at times pretty ; but it did not come up to the cave 
near Matanzas in Cuba, where the stalactites, &c., are formed 
into the most delicate tracery, and resemble crystal screens and 
miniature temples. In one part were a number of images of 
Buddha, attendant worshippers and priests, all, as usual, sitting 
on their heels, which position the Burmese copy to the life 
to-day. We then drove back, and reached the house at twelve. 
The most curious part of the whole was the way in which the 
hUls, where the caves are, rise up, without apparently rhyme 
or reason, from a dead level. The people are clean ; and as we 
passed through the narrow streets, with their small wooden 
houses, we saw the inhabitants cleaning their teeth — a thing 
they do most regularly all over India. I have often noticed 
natives squatting by the banks of the Jumna and Ganges, 
scrubbing away at their teeth, and every now and then we 
passed a woman taking a bath with her usual robe on, and 
pouring water over herself by means of a jar, such as they use 
for fetching water from a well or river. The jars resemble 
exactly in shape the one Bebecca is always pictured as carrying 
on her head. They are, as a race, much better clothed than the 
Hindoos — in fact they dress quite decently. The children, as 
Mark Twain would say, ** go about in tatters or sunshine," up 
to the age of four or five. Insects arc very numerous here — 
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horrid things that hop like grasshoppers. Lizards run up the 
walls of the bungalows ; these latter are to be encouraged, as 
they eat mosquitos. But fancy one in your bed I This 
morning at breakfast a cockroach ran right across the table ; 
however, these are the pleasures of a hot climate ; but practice or 
habit does not, in this case, make one loathe them the less. 

H is, I think, worse than I am in his detestation of them ; 

but, without exaggeration, in the *' Dacca,'* if you lift up a rug 
or coat, you see a nest of six whoppers running about ; and 
then when you hope to retire to your bunk in peace and 
security, your eyes are gladdened by the sight of a one-inch 
cockroach running about ; fortunately the heat precludes 
blankets, and so what there are may be seen on the surface, 
and hence, if you are sharp enough, you may exterminate them ; 
but they appear to go about in seven leagued-boots, and I always 
have to procure some instrument of destruction, not yet having 
arrived at the state of bravery necessary for squashing them in 
my lingers. 

Wednesday y 21«t.— Took a walk in the morning with H 

round the ridge. I think the view at one side reminds me of 
the Rhine near Godesberg, or rather the appearance of the 

country about there. Colonel B and Mr. F left in the 

afternoon for their tour in the district. We took a drive in the 
evening, and went on board the '* Dacca" after dinner. 

Thursday, 22'nd. — Started at half-past six, and managed to 
scrape over the first bar, but had to anchor at eight, and we 
were not able to start again until three p.m. There are 820 
native soldiers on board. Started at three, and reached 
Bangoon (this Friday morning) at half-past eight a.m., after a 
calm, but very warm passage. It is only 140 miles from 
Moulmein; but the bar in the rivers Irriwaddy and Salween 
prevent you making the trip under twenty-four hours. We 
drove straight to Colonel Duncan's, where we are now stopping. 
I heard the band play in the evening. The gardens are very 
prettily laid out, and a great abundance of flowers — rosesi 
mignonette, balsams, &c. Dined at the Club. 
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Saturday^ 2ith. — Started at half-past six with H to go 

over the gaol ; it is of immense size, and there are two thousand 
prisoners at present. Everything clean and well arranged. 
Stonebreaking, carpentry, and corn-grinding, seem to be the 
chief employment of the prisoners. There is also a printing 
press that pays well. The Burmese are fine sturdy-looking men, 
much more so than the Hindoos. They feel the confinement very 
much, as they are naturally fond of roaming about, while the 
Hindoos are quite happy, I fancy, wherever they are. We saw 
two or three flogged for attacking the warders. It is not an 
edifying or pleasing spectacle, but the fellows no doubt richly 
deserved it. The flogger is a man who was committed for 
murder, having cut his wife to pieces, and instead of being 
hung he has been condemned to apply the lash to convicts for 
the rest of his natural life. In the morning went into town to 
find out about the departure of steamer, and in the evening took 
a drive around the lakes, one of large size. The soldiers haye 
boats here, and a bathing place. Everything is certainly done 
to make their life pass as well as circumstances will permit. In 
the evening dined with a gentleman who has a very fine house. 
There was a tall elegant young lady staying there, only three 
months from England, and she therefore still retained her roses. 
I do not think she was anything out of the way, but as Europeans 
soon become white in this climate, rosy cheeks are duly appreci- 
ated when you see them. We played pyramid pool afterwards. 
I am getting worse and worse as regards eyesight, and games are 
almost an impossibility. I remained hovering between nothing 
and a minus quantity the whole game, and left off as I had 
begun. The young lady was ten, minus nothing, so the other 
two gentleman did all the work. 

Sunday, 25th, — Left at eight a.m., and went straight out to 
sea. It is 450 miles to Akyab, but as the contract speed of this 
company is only seven knots an hour, we are not due there till 
Wednesday morning. There are no passengers, and though 

H is good company, variety is charming. The weather is 

fine and water smooth. 
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Monday 26th, — Slowly speeding on our way. Wind ahead, 
so that it is very close in cabins, and cockroaches worse than 
ever. Never have I seen such swarms. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the *< Dacca " is always in a hot climate, 
cruising (as she does) either round the various parts of India 
or Burmah, and she has not a spell of cold weather to kill them 
off as in the homeward bound steamers ; however, they are not 
an unmitigated evil, as there are no b — gs or fl — s, in fact 
some people, in this warm climate, procure two or three, and 
allow them to wander about their berth, as all the other vermin 
detest a cockroach so much that they make way for them, and 
although the latter are of enormous size, and crawl at a rapid 
rate over your body, still they have not the sting of the mosquito 
or the bite of other animals, and I think I might get accustomed 
to them in time. 

Tif£sday, 21th,— At twelve to-day we were 100 miles from 
Akyab. Bather a swell from the North- West, but the ship is well 
down in the water, having a large cargo of rice. The B. I. 8. N. 
Company have a large fleet of steamers — thirty to forty. 
They are well found, but slow, and the feeding is good. There 
are a great crowd of natives on board — Hindoos, Burmese, 
Armenians, Half-Castes, Chinese, Persians, in fact a more 
motley crowd one seldom sees ; they are deck passengers, and I 
am not sure but that in this climate the deck is the pleasantest 
place. Bice is tlie great article of food. The sailors are 
allowed 21bs. per day, with two ounces of fish paste, resembling 
in appearance anchovy, and an ounce of chilis ; then they can 
buy chickens to make into curry ; they appear to thrive on 
it, and you see twenty of them squatting round a little flat tin 
on which is rice, with a small quantity of curry in the centre. 
Neither forks or knives are used, but they take a httle rice in 
their fingers, dip it in the curry, and put it in their mouths, 
and this (with water) is their nourishment for the twenty-four 
hours. One can understand how the failure of the rice crop 
means famine ; for if bread is called the *' Staff of Life " in the 
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West, how much more must rice be so to the natives of the 
East. 

Wednesday, 28^/<. — Arrived at Akyab at six a.m. It is a fine 
harbour ; a low ridge of dark wooded mountains on one side, 
gradually descending to a dead level at the opposite end to 
which we enter. The town Hes low and contains 16,000 inha- 
bitants. There is nothing to see in it worth going ashore for, 
but I think the mere fact of being on terra Jiniia after a sea 

passage is a pleasant change, so H and I landed and went 

to the hotel ; had a game of bowls and billiards, and a bath and 
breakfast ; after that we hired a gharry and drove ofif to the 
Point, intending to have a swim, but when we arrived there, 
what with the heat, breakfast, &c., we did not feel inclined, 
so drove back, and returned on board the ship for tiffin. The 
water is green, and it is quite pleasing to be in a real harbour 
once more, instead of in dirty rivers similar to the Hooghly, 
Irriwaddy, and Salween, in fact it is the first pucker harbour 
that I have been in since Hong Kong, for Galle and Colombo 
are only harbours by courtesy. I hear we are to have no pas- 
sengers, and are supposed to sail at three p.m. Some of the 
cabins have been filled with rice, so if we do not feel the famine 
on account of scarcity, we are likely to feel it on acoount of 
plenty, as it will bring rats to add to our other horrors. This 
Company have agreed with the Government to carry 75,000 
tons of rice from Burmah to Calcutta in three months, at £1 per 
ton — moderate enough, I should fancy. The B. I. S. N. Com- 
pany pay fourteen per cent, per annum. It is one of the best 
paying companies in existence, as they have the monopoly of the 
coast trade of India and Burmah. This 75,000 tons will only 
feed the population that are expected to suffer from famine for 
three days, but then 80,000,000 eat something. Fancy the 
whole population of Great Britain and Ireland having to be fed ; 
but the case is actually worse in India, as the natives virtually 
Uve on httle else but rice. If it is as bad as anticipated the 
famine will cost the Government a pretty penny. Best pair of 
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boots nearly destroyed by cockroaches. The following is a very 
good description of the Eastern monsters : '' When full grown 
it is a large, dingy, brown-coloured beetle, about two inches 
long, with six legs, and two feelers as long as its body. It has a 
strong anti-hysterical flavour, something between rotten cheese 

and assafoetida.*' However, H and I have a hunt every 

evening before going to bed, armed with boots, and as a rule I 
manage to keep them actually out of my berth, though I often 
have a tingling sensation at my toes. 

Thursday f *29th. — Left Akyab at half -past three. The en- 
trance to the bay is only 500 yards wide, and a nasty low reef 
runs out a long way. It is not very well sheltered in a South- 
West Monsoon ; I was told that it resembled the Bay of Naples, 
but there is no similarity except the fact that it is a bay ; the 
waters are green, no Vesuvius, no islands, and no town of 
500,000. Had it rather rough last night, wind dead ahead ; 
however, as we are bound to be in on Friday by half-past three, 
owing to the mail contract, I fancy they will have to hurry her 
up. The ** Dacca '' is their crack steamer, and can go twelve 
and a-half to thirteen knots. They are building five or six of 
2,600 tons, and are talking of running a line home. The wind 
has gone down to-day ; weather warmer, and sea perfectly 
calm. This part of the Bay of Bengal is the worst in a South- 
West Monsoon — storms of rain and wind and heavy seas, so 
that we are fortunate to be here in North-East. 
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Friday^ January SOth. — ^We arrived at the month of the 
Hooghly at six p.m., and fortnnately, having no fog, we reached 
Calcutta at three p.m. We had the tide with ns for the greater 
part of the way, and ran ninty miles between seven and two. 
We passed numerous steamers and fine ships, both inward and 
outward bound. The Hooghly is a very intricate river with 
many bars — the worst of them is called the ''James and Mary.** 
It is a shifting quicksand, and if an unfortunate vessel grounds, 
it is sometimes pulled down in the vortex, and disappears bodily. 
Amongst other ships, we passed the ** Canada,'* an old Cunard 
liner ; she had about 8,000 tons rice on board from Burmah. 
She was very deep in the water ; but she is of immense size, 
over 2,000 tons, I should fancy. The banks are uninteresting, 
and the river muddy. The pilots are very well paid here ; some 
of them can make 1,000 rupees a month; they are very 
gentlemanly, and a superior class. They formerly belonged to 
the Indian Navy, and were received at Government House ; 
but the times they say are now changed in that respect. I 

drove straight to A *s, where I am now staying. After 

dinner he ordered the buggy and drove me to the circus ; but 
when we arrived there it was closed, as there had been a 
regular deluge, and I fancy the tents let in a good deal of 
moisture. 
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Saturdayy 91st. — A and I went out for a ride, and saw 

some flat races not worth looking at ; bat a gallop across the 
Midan is always pleasant. I was riding a very pretty chesnat 
that he had just purchased. In afternoon I watched some 
athletic sports. The weather was fearfully close, melting even 
when standing still— in fact so hot, that perhaps running could 
not make one warmer ; though, perhaps, you would run oyer 
with perspiration. A number of ladies present. Lady Temple 
gave away the prizes. Dined quietly at home. 

Sunday, February Ist, — Quite a change in the weather — heavy 
rain at night, and this morning the temperature was very 

pleasant, resembling April in England. A and I had a 

long ride ; the Midan was quite soft, and we had a delightful 
spin. The air was truly delicious. We arrived back at nine. 
I dressed and shaved, for, by-the-bye, I had my beard cut off 
yesterday, and look once more like a Christian, at least, I hope so. 

I then called for H , and went to the Fort Church ; service 

beautifully done, and all over in one hour, as it is a military 
one. The edifice was full of officers and soldiers. No Litany 
or Communion service ; the latter is held in the mornmg. In 

the afternoon I went to the Eden Gardens with H , and 

then to the Fort again. Had that lovely hymn, ** 825.*' Boys 
voices are certainly very sweet. Could not hear much of the 
sermon, as the clergyman spoke very indistinctly. 

Monday, 2nd.— In the morning called upon Captain H 

of the Foreign Department, to enquire about Cashmere. In 

the afternoon had drive with A , and in the evening H 

and I dined at the Club with S 1. We then went to the 

circus, and a very good one it is. Stayed till half-past ten, 
and then I drove over to Government House to an "Evening at 
Home." Only about sixty present. We were specially asked 
to meet a number of native princes from Bombay. It is most 
interesting to see their dresses and jewels. One had a pink 
costume of soft Cashmere — a lovely colour ; they are great iine- 
looking men, with intelligent faces. Colonel E was most 
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ciyil; introduced me to the wife of the leading Member of 
Council ''as a gentleman that could tell her all about the 

Inland Sea," &c. Spoke also to Mrs. E , who, I am sare, 

did not recognise me without my beard ; in fact, as a young 
fellow dining here the other night said, ** the voice is the voice 
of Jacob, but the face," &c. The evening was rather slow, as 
we only walked about and listened to the music. At eleven 
His Excellency and his daughter went away, and we gradually 
dispersed. It was a large room, with two lines of pillars 
running down the centre ; handsome furniture, ceiling of wood 
painted in squares similar to a church. Refreshments were 
handed round. The servants wear a long loose red robe 
reaching to their knees, bound round the waist with a black and 
gold band, and white gaiters on their nether extremities. My 
gharry had disappeared, so I had to walk home. Baboo 
Chunder Sen, who was in England a short time ago, was 
present, amongst other celebrities. 

Tuesday, Srd, — Rode in morning, and went with H to 

shops, &c. In the afternoon drove with him to a Badminton 

Party at Mr. P 's. A fine house and large compound, as 

gardens are called here. Over one hundred there, and most of 
the beauty and fashion of Calcutta. There were nine Badminton 
sets, croquet, ^c. I had never played Badminton before, but 
managed pretty well ; I was always put at the back, and found 
the rackets I had played at Harrow of use, though I generally 
hit over the line than otherwise. Ladies' proper place is near 
the net; they are great adepts at "spooning," or just tapping 
the ball over the nets. In the evening I went to the opera of 
"Linda di Chamounix;" it was fairly done — no particular air in 
it ; but, Hke all of Donizetti's, lively throughout. The weather 
is now very pleasant, more resembling Summer in England. 
Mornings cool; hot weather will begin in a month, but I 
shall decamp before that. No punkahs now necessary. 

Wednesday, Ath, — Had ride in the morning. Races were on, 
as they commence at half-past seven ; not much to look at, 
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though there was a good race for one. There are two flat race 
meetings in Galcntta in the year, bat they come within a month 
of each other, in order that they may be held in the cold 

season. I saw Captain B , who gave me letters to Mr. 

T , the Secretary to the Panjaab Government, who will 

facilitate our journey into Cashmere. In afternoon I went with 

H to the cricket ground. For the four or five that 

were practising, there must have been twenty drinking '' pegs.** 
We then went to hear the band, and back to dinner. In 

evening I went with A to hear Madame Arabella Goddard. 

I had not seen her for years; she looks young even now — 
perhaps thirty, though, in reality, I suppose she is nearer forty. 
It was a charming programme ; none of your minors, D 
flats, &c. ; but in the first fantasia she played there was tlie 
air of *'Life let us Cherish*' running through it; in the second 
there were Scotch airs — ** Blue Bells,** Ac. ; and, without 

any disparagement to A. M. L , the selection was as near 

perfection as possible, both owing to the choice of airs, and the 
way they were rendered by the renowned pianist. Thirdly, she 
played a Tema, accompanied by a violoncello ; and lastly, as a 
bon bauche, Thalberg*s ''Home, Sweet Home;** and as an 
encore, a spirited little piece of Chopin, that one could have 
listened to for an hour, instead of for five minutes. The 
soprano had a very good voice; but the male singers 
were lamentable — amateurs ; of course the tenor chose 
Beethoven*s " Adelaide," one of the most difficult songs that 
there is. It needs Sims Beeves to give it properly, at least I 
remember hearing him sing it once ; but comparisons are 
odious. 

Thursday, 5th — Heavy rain last night, and this morning the 
air is quite raw and cold — most unusual weather for the time 

of year. I left A *s to-day. He certainly has been most 

kind and civil, and I shall always have pleasing recollections of 
my stay in his '< chummery.*' I am now stopping with B. 
S , of J. S. & Co. H and I were going out to nee the 

VOL. n. Q 
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Chinese Bazaar, and np the Octerlony Monument ; but it was 
so wet we stayed in and played billiards one and a-half 
hours. 

Friday y 6^^.— Had ride in the morning but was caught in a 
shower, and came home drenched. Watched cricket in the 
afternoon, and went to the band. We had three or four 
gentlemen to dinner. 

Saturday, 1th, — Vfeikei to the Racecourse in the morning 
and saw two or three races — one a match. Very few people 
there, and only two or three ladies. It is too early for them, I 
fancy, to turn out in great force. After dinner went to see 
Grace Egerton in her ** Drawing-room Entertainment;*' she 
is decidedly clever, and undertakes numerous characters. 

Sunday, Qth, — Went to Cathedral in the morning ; in the 

afternoon to the Fort Church. H has gone down to 

Barrackpore to spend the Sunday. 

Monday, 9th. — H and I lunched with Mr. S , so as to 

attend an indigo sale ; it was not very exciting. There were a 
great numbers of boxes, each containing £100 worth of indigo, 
cut into square Imnps, the shape that it comes down from the 
up country factories. I have not had any opportunity of seeing 
an Indigo Factory, but append the account of one given by 
Carlisle : ** The branches, when cut, are thrown into large 
tanks, or vats, of masonry. Water is poured over them, and 
they are slightly pressed. The water, passing through the 
mass, is drawn off into other vats, having assumed a yellow 
colour. It is then beaten up with rods by native labourers, and 
this singular process has the effect of turning it purple. The 
water is then allowed to stand, and a sediment soon forms at 
the bottom. The water is now drawn off; the sediment is 
thrown into large caldrons, boiled for twelve hours, then 
strained repeatedly, and finaUy dressed into a solid form. 
After drying for one or two months in airy sheds, it is fit to be 
sent down to Calcutta and exported.*' Went, as usual, to hear 
the band ; in evening I dined at Government House. About 
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sixty people there ; it was a good dinner, but nothing yery 
wonderful. Dined off silver plates ; I infinitely prefer the old 
willow pattern ; very handsome oandelabras and plate, most of 
them supported on elephants made of silver and the upper part 
gold. We dined in a large room — say eighty feet long, with 
two rows of pillars, one on each side ; we then adjourned to 
the drawing-room. Furniture very costly and formal; it looks 
as if it was not tneant to be sat upon ; and what with marble 
tables, &c., reminded one of the hotels in American — no 
comfort. His Excelleney shook hands with all the people — 
gentlemen and ladies. The Hon. Miss Baring, with ladies ; slie 
looked very well last night dressed in pink and white. There 
were some native notabilities present; amongst others, two 
great grand children of Tippoo Sahib, who Wellington polished 
off at Seringapatam. Nice-looking boys of fifteen ; it was very 
interesting to see them ; they had turbans of some rose-coloured 
material, a long red sac reaching to the knees and fastened to 
the waist, black trousers with a gold stripe, and black boots. 
Not a happy combination ; but a dark skin seems able to carry 
off a great deal, and the colours blended in a wonderful manner. 
. TxuBday, lOth. — Thick fog in the morning, so did not ride. 
At about half-past ten started with H^— • to go over the 
Lunatic Asylum, but mistook the building, and when at last we 
arrived there, as inmates were inside, we were told that it was 
better to come early in the morning, before the sun was so 
powerful ; so put off our visit. I dislike going to these places ; 
but I would never think of visiting them in England, and it is 
just as well to see human nature under every aspect. In the 

afternoon went to a Badminton Party with H . I 'played 

tluree games and managed pretty well; but the heat was 
terrible, and I nearly dissolved. As I heard a gentleman say, 
'< the days for cribbage are coming on," as it is becoming 
perceptibly warmer every day. I played with two daughters of 

General N , Military Member of Council. Went with 

H to see " II Barbiere ; '* it was well done. I have heard 

it before, but it is always an amusing opera. 
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Wednesday, 11th, — In the morning at eight the Inspector of 
Gaols called to take us to see the Aiipore Prison ; it is a very fine 
one, and there is a great deal of machinery, There are 2,246 
prisoners. They make gunuy bags, and are busy now manu- 
facturing for Government for the famine business. All other 
work is suspended. It is the only gaol in the world, I believe, 
that makes a handsome annual profit after paying all expenses. 

H breakfasted with me at B 's. We then flayed billiards, 

and he went back to his hotel. In afternoon drove to Cricket 

Ground, and band as usual. In evening H and I dined 

with the Manager of the Oriental Bank. I had letters to him 

from Mr. C , and he kindly told me to bring H with me. 

After dinner we went to a small and early dance at Govern- 
ment House ; same rooms as evening party the other night, 
only very well lighted. Very few there — perhaps 200. I did 
not dance at all, as the heat was very great. We had supper, 
and left at twelve. I have another invitation for Monday, but 

I start on that day up country. H had a letter from Mrs. 

H , the hotel manager at Darjeeling, in answer to a letter 

he had written to say a friend of his was going up there. She 
mentioned casually that I had quite won the heart of an elderly 
lady who was staying up there at the time ; by-the-way, I said 
gi'ace at dinner, so you see the moral of this is, whatever you do 
do everything decently and in order. However, unfortunately, 
I am afraid it is more likely to be old ladies than young ones 
that lose their hearts by means of ** grace." 

Thursday, 12th. — Had ride in the morning. Watched Volun- 
teers drilling — a very good muster of foot, but few Lancers. 

Weather very warm and close. In the morning A. H and I 

went to hear Madame Goddard. I think I am becoming fond 
of music. She played beautifully Beethoven's ** Moonlight 
Sonata '' and the harmonious ** Blacksmith *' amongst others. 
The Hall was well filled, and I should think that the celebrated 
pianist must have made this trip pay. 

Friday, IQth. — Spent morning in writing for English mail. 
I was out at lunch. H ought to have gone with me, but 
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he was paying his adieux to his lady friends. He started for 
Bareilly at night, and I saw him off. He is going to stay with 
a friend of his, an officer in the 16th Bengal Cavalry, and I 
have arranged to meet him at Meerut. I shall be glad to leave 
this and go up country, as it is becoming so much hotter. 

H and I hit it off pretty well, as neither of us are tied for 

time, and do not know, I'm afraid, anything of, or take any 
interest in, botany, geology, entomology, or any other ology, 
and he is generally lively and in good spirits. 

Saturday, lith. — Had ride in the morning. In afternoon 
went to see some Athletic Sports at Ballygunge. The great 
feature was a Steeplechase, with a water jump 14ft. All cleared 
the first time, and I heard a lady, with the usual cruelty of her 
sex, say there was no fun if somebody did not tumble in. She 
was gratified the last time round, as the only two that made a 
show rolled in and out, and the natives that followed in a race 
after went plop in. There was a Bhcestie Race. They carried 
their skins of water, each skin weighing 401bs., and also one for 
the band, who had to run while playing. In evening there 
were nine people to dinner, including the editor of the leading 

weekly paper ; also a Colonel I , who knows J ; also a 

Mr. I , a Member of Council. The conversation was very 

interesting. Mr. I takes a poor view of our hold on India, 

and Dr. S , who has known all the leading people for many 

years, said, '' It used to be a favourite remark of Lord Lawrence, 
that if India were to shrug her shoulders she could shake us off.*' 
Other people think differently, but we certsdnly want 60,000 
English troops and not a man less. The American Consul was 
also there. He was very pleasant, and we talked a good deal 
about the United States. 

Sunday f 15th, — Had a long ride in the morning with Mr. 

P . Went twice to the Fort Church. We had a beautiful 

hymn (315)— each verse ends with "Holy, heavenly love.*' I 
really quite enjoyed the services at the Fort. They do not 
intone, but sing the Responses and Psalms in the eveiung. 
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Lunched with A , and dined with F in the evening at 

the Club. In the afternoon had my last walk in the Eden 
Gardens, which, if they are not the Garden of Eden, are the 
prettiest and best laid- out ones I have seen. The tropical plants 
are lovely, and during the cold weather, roses, verbenas, &c., 
also flourish, and what with the lake, picturesque Burmese 
pagoda, and turf (after the rain almost as green as it is in 
England), they are well worth wandering through. Then one 
great convenience is, that they are within half a mile of the 
town, and as there is little or no smoke they do not suffer from 
its proximity. 

Monday, 16th. — -Spent the morning in packing up. Went to 
the band in the afternoon, and left at half-past nine p.m. for 
the train. I took a second-class ticket, as the saying is here 
that only T. G's. and swells go first, and if you have yonr 
resai and rug it is all right ; but the great disadvantage is that 
they crowd the carriages to an unlimited extent, and in the first 
they seldom put in more than four ; and travelling for two or 
three days you must have room to stretch your legs. Fortun- 
ately I had a side all to myself, and reached Meenit Canton- 
ments (Wednesday) at seventeen minutes past seven p.m. — a 
long journey and awfully dusty, but cold at night, so that I 
slept well. Suu as usual glaring in the day, but they have 
wooden shutters, &c., and the inside of the carriage is compara- 
tively cool. The distance was 1,000 miles, so that we averaged 
about twenty-one miles an hour. They give longer for meals 
than in America — thirty minutes, sometimes more. The second 
class is just half the price of the first. My ticket would have 
been 88 rupees instead of 44 ; still I do not think that I shall 
try it again in hot weather, as in the first you have a washing 
place and tatties to keep you cool. I have tried it three times 
before, but twice had to change into first, as they filled up all 
the seats, and it does not pay in a long journey to be cramped 
up. I was very glad to reach the hotel and eat my dinner 
without bolting it, and enjoyed the luxiu-y of a bed, as, although 
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I slept well in the train, I do not think that the sleep one has 
when going along twenty miles an hour rests one much. I 
have described the country before up to Delhi — just a flat and 
dried- up looking plain, with great fissures in the baked white 
ground, but numbers of trees. In the rainy season it is green 
enough with the rice crops, so of course this is an unfavourable 
time of the year to see it in. The natives apparently inhabit 
mud huts, similar to the ones in Egypt. Everything dusty and 
grimy to look at. We passed numerous herds of deer, seemingly 
tame enough — at least they do not bound away on the approach 
of the train as the antelopes do in the Far West. 

Thursday, 19(A. — Had a real good sleep last night, and did 
not get up till near nine. Breakfast at ten. Weather decidedly 
cooler than in Calcutta. The thermometer does not rise higher 
than 60 in the house. If they had a climate like this all the 
year round India would be a paradise as regards weather. 
Last Sunday night (in Calcutta) we had a fire lighted in one of 
the rooms of the Club, as, although not actually cold, the atmos- 
phere was damp enough to make one very acceptable. I like to 
see clouds, as they hide the sun for a time, and really in India 
one becomes tired of the sight of Old Phoebus, so it proves the 
truth of the adage that one may have too much of a good thing. 
Fortunately the glare is kept pretty well out of the bungalows, 
as the windows are at the top of the roof, and mats are hung 
over the doorways. I fancy we shall have clouds if not rain 
enough in Cashmere, for you must know that I am here on my 
way to the celebrated valley, as, having seen so much of India, 
I thought it would hardly do to leave without visiting the 
former country, for, as Moore says, — 

** Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave ; 
Its temples and grottos and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ?" 

As I had given up the Persian route, I decided to go there, 
and as H was agreeable, here am I. Meerut is a dull place 
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for a stranger — nothing on earth to see ; hut I am only here for 
two days, and as I had to wait somewhere on the line for 

H I chose this spot, as it is on the direct ronte, and the 

train arrived in decent time for dinner. The town is of good 
size, and is one of the largest military stations in India. It is 
the head-quarters of the BoyaJ Horse Artillery, of which eight 
batteries are quartered here, and there are besides four regiments 
— two cavalry and two infantry. There is also a considerahle 
civil population, and if one knew anybody it would be pleasant 
enough, but my letters all through have been to civilians more 
than to the military, and these are the two great divisions of 
society. It is an interesting place in one respect, as it was 
here the Mutiny first broke out, so they have kept a good supply 
of troops ever since. It is from the Punjaub that the majority 
of the native infantry and cavalry regiments are recruited, as 
the people are naturally a much braver and more warlike set 
than those of Bengal and Madras ; but then again they require 
much more looking after ; for instance, in Calcutta there is only 
one English regiment. Went in the evening to see a cricket 
match and to listen to the band of the 15th Hussars. 

Friday^ 20th, — Pottered about in the morning, and listened 
to band in the evening, and left at twenty-three mintues past 

seven p.m. for Umritsur. H met me at the station on his 

way from Bareilly, where he enjoyed his stay immensely. 

Saturday, 21st. — Beached Umritsur at twenty minutes past 
nine a.m. The nights are really quite cold, and as the train 
runs easily we had a good night's rest. We drove to an hotel, 

washed and had breakfast. H then went to call on the 

Commissioner to whom he had a letter ; he told him that we 
had better bring over our traps to his house at once, so we 
migrated, and a pleasant change it is. He had only one room to 

spare, as some people are staying in the house, but H and 

I can shake down now into a small compass after a tent life, 
and it is just as well to practise for Cashmere, where we shall 
be under canvab most of the time; but in India camping out is 
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quite common, and people have tents in their compounds, and 
live in them in preference to the bungalows. Near Umritsur we 
crossed the Beas on a bridge nearly a mile long. Dilke says 
this is the ancient Hydaspes, and boundary of the Persian 
Empire in time of Darius. We are now entering into a part of 
India that reminds me more of Cairo and the regular East. 
The people are lighter in colour, and all wear beards. They 
are all dressed much in the same way —the poorer men with 
^ little or nothing on, and the richer with embroidered and gold 
spangled coats. All wear turbans, and both men and women 
have large earrings, and the women ornaments in their noses. 
The latter partly cover up their faces, but I have not yet seen 
the flashing eye that Dilke talks of ; they look much smaller 
than the men^ Ooming along in the train I noticed the coun* 
try was a good deal more cultivated, and there were standing 
crops of corn, also trees covered with blossoms, and countless 
roses, so that we are nearing the land of Lalla Bookh. This is 
a great place for the manufacture of attar of roses. There 

are also numerous date palms. After lunch General T 

sent a man round with us to see the celebrated Golden Temple, 
for Umritsur is the holy city of the Sikhs. Until to-day I was 
under the impression that Sikh was a word used to designate a 
particular tribe or race ; I now find that the word implies a par- 
ticular religion or faith. This religion has, however, lasted so 
long and numbers so many worshippers, that the term may at 
present be taken as almost expressing a nationality. One re- 
quirement of the Sikh doctrine is, that its members must never 
shave their head, so their hair grows long, and is rolled up 
into a bunch on the top ; it is covered by the white turban. 
They wear beards. Their features are good, but there is not 
much animation in their face ; however, there is more fire in 
their eye than in the mild, inoffensive Hindoo, and one can 
easily see why they are chosen for the army in preference to the 
latter. They are yellow in colour, or perhaps olive. In this 
town there are numbers of men from Cashmere, who resemble 
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the Persians in face. The men that you see in the regiments 
appear much darker ; this is perhaps partly owing to the ex- 
posure to the sun. We drove to the Durbar Temple, which 
stands in the centre of the town, surrounded by a huge tank 
of dirty green water. Its dome- shaped roof is gilded over, and 
shone brightly in the noon-day sun. The tank is paved all 
round with slabs of marble, and a causeway or avenue of marble 
leads to the temple in the middle of the tank, with open screen- 
work as a balustrade. The sides of the^ temple are white marble 
with flowers inlaid with precious stones similar to the Taj. The 
roof inside is painted with gold, and there are figures of animals. 
Gold and red predominates. Some of the painting is marvellously 
done. Glass is let in at certain intervals, which gives the 
whole a glittering appearance ; but it does not come up to the 
spotless purity of the Taj, and is on a much smaller scale. 
Some music was performed for our benefit ; it consisted of the 
usual tom-toms, &c. The priests were fine venerable-looking 
men. The whole building when seen from*the side of the tank 
is very picturesque, with the marble causeway, richly painted 
temple, and its pretty ** oriel" windows. We then ascended a 
small minaret, and had a fine view of the town. It is of con- 
siderable size, and thoroughly Eastern in its appearance; square 
blocks of mud houses with flat roofs. There are plenty of trees 
about, and it is quite refreshing to look upon the cultivated 
fields, after the barren dried up country that we have been 
travelling through on the railway. We then went into the 
Bazaar, which is one of the best in India. It presents every 
variety of nationahty of dress and of colour, from black to white. 
The women wear loose trowsers, and a long piece of cloth 
thrown over their head, and wound round the upper part of 
their body. This is the great place for the manufacture of Cash- 
mere shawls, and we went to see some of the natives at work. 
They use an old fashioned loom, with three men at each side. 
The main part of the shawl we saw being made was red. Eaoh 
of the hands had several shuttles, with various colours of wool 
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wound on^them, and in turn they threw them through the threads 
of the warp ; and thus are made the wonderftd patterns that one 
sees in red, white, and green ; and how they do not mistake the 
proper shuttle, I don't know. They all keep time by repeating 
some words, and whether these words signify the order the 
various colours are to be let into the shawl I can't say, but 
think it probable. We met numbers of large goats walking 
through the streets. The shawls are made of the down which 
underlies the hair^of the shawl-goat of the Higher Level. One 
does not wonder now at the immense prices paid for Cashmere 
articles, as it is all manual labour. The stalls where the shop- 
keepers squat are only raised about two feet from the ground. 
The goods are all displayed in the most tempting manner. The 
streets are very narrow, and two gharries have difficulty in 
passing. It really adds very much to the interest of the Bazaar 
to watch the people going by with their picturesque dresses of 
gorgeous colours ; it is simply indescribable — blue, red, or yellow 
turbans, and red or green coats, and yet the various hues all 
harmonise in some wonderful manner. Some of the men curl 
their moustaches, and it gives them quite a fierce look. We 
drove back through the park, which is well laid out ; plenty of 
English dowers —stocks, mignonette, &c. We had wood fires 
to-day in all the rooms. Dined at half-past seven. 

Sunday, 22nd. — Drove to church in the morning. This is a 
very small station, consequently there were very few at service; 
two missionaries officiated. Sat in the house after lunch. 
Went to church in the evening, and afterwards had a walk 
of about a mile and a-half along a dead level road. 

Monday, 2Srd, — As there is nothing else to be seen in the 

town we stayed in the house, and H gave me lessons in 

''euchre*' and ** casino." The weather is very pleasant and cool 
until the middle of May, when it becomes very hot. No pun 
kahs or mosquito curtains are necessary. There is regular 
Spring here : what I mean is, trees shed their leaves in the 
Autumn, so now they are bursting into leaf and the blossoms 
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are coming out ; birds return, and in fact one feels as if reaUy 
Spring was coming on. In tropical countries, where nature is 
cohered with perpetual green, the change is not perceptible. 

Txvesdatfy 24tA.— Left General T 's at twenty minutes past 

nine for Lahore, where we arrived in two hours. The country 
all about where cultivated is green enough with the crops, but 
in other parts it is hard, and with great fissures in the hot 
white earth ; and one wonders how anything can be induced to 
grow. We drove to the Punjaub Hotel, and a more wretched 
specimen of an inn I have rarely if ever seen. The rooms 
resembled wells with a small window right at the top. Every- 
thing was horribly dirty, and the feeding atrocious ; however, 

thanks to Captain W , to whom I had a letter, we are now 

at the Club. Having heard I was coming he put my name down 

a week ago, and now he has added H 's name. Lahore is a 

large station, if you take in Mean-Meer, but it is dreadfully 
scattered. The dust in a gale of wind must be blinding, as the 
ground all about is so parched up ; but in gardens where 
water is procurable there are masses of peach blossoms, with 
lovely flowers and trees all coming out into leaf. I dined with 

Captain W , and curiously enough Mrs. C. G is staying 

there, so you may say that I have fallen among feiends. She 
lives at Mooltan, reputed to be the hottest place under the sun ; 
only a piece of tissue paper between it and another hot place ; 
however, she says it is only one degree hotter than Lahore, and 
as she remarked, after 100 a degree or so does not make much 
difference. 

Wednesday, 25t/i. — Captain W drove round for H 

and me, and to took us to the gaol to see the Persian carpets 
being made. They cost here £\ per square yard ; in England 
from £3 to £5. There is at present a great demand for the 
carpets. A man sits behind the loom with a pattern in his 
hand, and shouts out the colours to the work-people in the order 
they are to be worked in ; and, as the latter are life prisoners, 
they understand their business. We then went and inspected a 
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tent that we shall have to take to Cashmere ; it is a double one 
— Swiss cottage in shape ; there is a bath-room, and under the 
outer coveiing the servants can sleep. It is perfectly water- 
proof, and costs Jgl2. We shall also have to purchase table, 
chairs, bedstead, washing-stand, crockery, &o. All the furniture 
is made to fold up — in fact we have enough to io to keep 
us busy for two or three days. We hope to get off on Monday 
to Peshawur, where we shall spend a week, and then finally 
start into Cashmere from Bawal Pindee on 10th or 15th 

March. In evening H and I went with the W *s to a 

Badminton Party at the Judges. A large number there. I 

really get on pretty well for a beginner. H won't play, 

but criticises me, and talks to the ladies. Weather here 
delightful — a fine dry cold wind, 45 in the early morning, and 
perhaps 60 in the day out of the sun. Till April — weather 
fine, then it becomes like a furnace for two or three months ; 
but not an unhealthy heat, as the climate is so dry, and it is 
only after the rains, say August and September, that the 
cholera begins. 
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Thursday f 26iA.— We were busy all day purchasing stores, in 
the way of tinned meats, pots and pans, cooking utensils, &c. I 
also bought a saddle and bridle, for which I paid £6 10s. — a 
long price ; but it was nearly new, and they are difficult to 
procure up here, and it is necessary to have them in Cashmere, 
as they are not provided with the horses or mules. We have 
also managed to secure a tent for £10 ; it is of good size — ^room 
enough for two bedsteads, and a small bath-room. It is not 
quite new ; but as it is now at Rawal Pindee, 169 miles from 
here, it will save the carriage. I suppose that our oamp 
equipment will cost as much as £20 a piece to start with ; bat 
living is very cheap there, labour ditto — sixpence a stage for 
Coolies. Of course there will no hotel expenses. There are 
bungalows on the road we are going ; so, if it is very wet, we can 
use them instead of our tent ; but I believe they are not over 

clean. Dined in the evening with a Mr. McC . Met a 

gentleman in the Woods' and Forests* Department, who has 
heard of J. L. S . 

Friday, 21th. — Up at seven, and started off in a gharry to see 
the Fort and Rungeet Singh's Tomb. It was a drive of three 
miles. There is not much to see in the former. It is a large 
square sandstone fortification, with barracks inside, but one 
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has a capital view of the town from the walls. There is also a 
pretty little temple with the usual marble dome, and an 
Audience Hall similar to the ones at Delhi and Agra, but it is 
on a smaller^ scale ; still its marble pillars, Saracenic arches, 
and roof painted and covered with glass, looked well. Precious 
stones are let in as at Delhi, but somehow or other the whole 
building looked to me tawdry, and it is sadly in want of repair. 
Marble screenwork runs round the top of the flat roof as a 
balustrade. The country is looking green with the crops, and 
the fringe of the peach trees (now covered with pink blossoms) 
that surround the plantations or small clumps of trees, gives the 
whole a pleasing look, after the wide dusty streets and vacant 
places in the city. I then crossed the road to the Tomb. There 
was a fine mosque with red sandstone minars. The main part 
of the building is also of the same kind of material, but the 
three domes are of white marble with gilt spires. There is a 
large square courtyard ; then adjoining is a small white marble 
mosque, the real tomb of Bungeet Singh ; but I have seen so 
many now of the same kind that the novelty has worn off ; still 
these white marble temples always look the real thing. I then 
drove back to the Club for breakfast, after which we were busy 
arranging about the dak gharry, for we have 269 miles of road 
work to Peshawur. In the afternoon watched Badminton, and 
in the evening went to see the Crystal Palace Company of 
Singers, and a very poor performance we had. We then with 
two other young fellows of the Club, hired a gharry, and went to 
the Mohuri'um or Mahometan Festival. There are holidays 
now for four days. The narrow streets of the town were crowded 
with devotees, and I fancy also a good many spectators like 
ourselves, for I believe the Hindoos look on and enjoy the fun 
all the same. The streets are bo narrow that there is hardly 
room for a gharry, so that we had to get out and walk. The 
houses are very high, with overhanging windows of every 
imaginable shape and colour, some of painted, others of carved 
wood. It was a bright moonlight night, and what with the 
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gaily-coloured dresses and turbans of the crowds that lined the 
flat roofs of the houses and filled the windows, and the motley 
crowd below, lighted up as the whole was by torches and blue 
lights, it made at once one of the most picturesque, lively, and 
thoroughly Eastern scenes that I have yet witnessed, and well 
repaid a visit to the tcrwn. All manner of Taboots are carried 
on men*s shoulders. These Taboots are erections in paste- 
board to represent peacocks and temples, gaudily painted. 
Before each of them walked a number of fanatics, who fenced, 
fought, and howled. The disagreeable part of the performance 
was the overpowering smell and fearful crush ; still the Lahore 
crowd is much more yielding and good-humoured than the 
English, and we forced our way without much difficulty. It is 
curious the expense these people go to in these shows. I fancy 
the main reason is that on account of the Mohurrum they have 
a week's holiday and festivity. But with one or two exceptions 
they were very orderly. But if we saw a good deal, what shall 
I say of our poor ears ? We .were nearly deafened. The tom- 
toms, trumpets, &c., were frightful. Like all Easterns, the 
greater the noise they make the greater do they show their 
religious fervour ; and once or twice, when we became jammed 
near the musicians, they appeared to show extra zeaJ for our 
benefit. The music was, as usual, very monotonous and un- 
musical to our (I suppose natives would say) untutored ears, as 
they think it is as near perfection as possible, and very superior 
to anything that we have. We reached the Club at one a.m. 
Next Monday the Hindoos commence their doings, but it is 
simply a scene of drunkenness and singing indecent songs, &c. 
— in fact their religion from all accounts is anything but a pure 
one, at any rate as far as morality is concerned. 

Saturday, 2Sth. — We met to-day a number of the Tazzias or 
Taboots being carried in the outskirts of the city ; although they 
had looked passable by torch-light they could not bear the bright 
light of the sun, as the sham temples and figures, made up of a 
woman's head, a peacock's breast, the body of a cow, and tail of 
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a fisb (for these images represent all species in one body), ap- 
peared more gingerbread and tawdry than ever. Some of them 
are of great height, but owing to the natives who carried them 
having been np all night, they almost invariably had a list to 
starboard, or the reverse ; still the holiday attire of the natives 
was picturesque, to say the least, and no one who has not seen 
an Eastern crowd at a festival can form an idea of the variety 
of colour and costume. A gentleman who lives at the Club 
and is an engineer on the railway, drove us to the railway 
station in his drag ; and from there we went on a trolly to 
Shadra, five miles out. It is a most delightful mode of 
progression. We were propelled by men, who run on the lines, 
about five miles an hour, and push the carriage. Pucker trolly 
men can do eight miles an hour. This line is the one that 
there has been so much discussion about, whether they should 
have the broad or narrow gauge. It runs to Peshawur, and is 
a Government spec in toto. No shareholders. It is being built 
purely for military purposes, and is never supposed to pay a re- 
spectable dividend. If, at first, they had thought of the narrow 
one, it would have been a great saving ; but the line had been 
begun, and bridges ordered for the broad gauge, before the 
change was contemplated, and, as the object of constructing 
this railway was that troops might be moved rapidly in time of 
war, if the Government had, at the last moment, altered to the 
narrow, the idea they had in view in the first instance would 
have been frustrated; as up to Lahore the broad gauge is 
universal ; so the very fact of a regiment having to be moved 
from broad into narrow guage carriages would have involved 
the loss of several hours, when minutes might have been 
of importance. However, notwithstanding this, the Duke of 
Argyll sanctioned the change before going out of office ; but 
Lord Salisbury has since wisely determined that the railway 
shall be constructed on the broad gauge system throughout. 
It will be a most expensive line ; the estimated cost is £20,000 
a mile; this is principally owing to the numerous bridges — three 

VOL. n. R 
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of which, in the first hundred miles from Lahore, are 
respectively one and three-quarters (the longest in the world), 
one and a-quarter, and three-quarter miles in length ; these are 
built oyer the Chenab, Jhelam, and the Indus, three rivers of 
the Punjaub. We crossed the Chenab on a temporary wooden 
bridge. Now there is little water ; but when full with the 
rains it must be a grand stream. The foundations of these 
bridges are formed of huge circular wells, constructed of 
brickwork, and are sunk to the depth of 70 feet or more, 
by digging out the sand from the inside as the building is going 
on, the increased weight of each layer of brickwork, and the 
addition of heavy weights, causing them to sink to the required 
depth. The walls are theu filled up with concrete, and form, 
so to speak, an artificial rock ; huge girders are then thrown 
across, and so the bridge is supported. These three bridges 
will cost £500,000 alone. One appreciates by travelling in the 
English Colonies where all the iron work goes to ; for, of 
course, all the rolling stock of the railways, girders, &c., are 
imported from the old country. Labour is cheap here — three 
annas a day, or fourpence half-penny ; but the sleepers were a 
great expense, as they had to be brought from the Himalayas 
at a cost of ten shillings each ; while in America a sleeper on 
an average costs sixpence. Shadra is the tomb of a former 
Emperor, and is beautifully situated in large grounds; it 
resembles in architecture the Secundra Bagh at Agra, though it 
is not of such extent. A large square gateway of red sandstone 
leads into the grounds ; and then at one end is a Mausoleum 
built of white marble and red standstone, with four beautiful 
minars, the most elegant I have yet seen. The tomb is under 
the dome, and resembles Noor Jehan's at the Taj : a Sarco- 
phagus of marble, inlaid with Mosaics, formed of precious 
stones, a marble vaulted roof ; as usual, everything solid and 
good. We then went on the roof, and ascended one of the 
minars, and had tiffin. It certainly savours of romance to be 
enabled to say that one has partaken of a champagne lunoh 
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perched up in a minar ; and, added to the novelty of the situa- 
tion, we were amply repaid for the tedious pull up the many 
winding staircase by a magnificent view of the town and surround- 
ing country. The Fort and Bungeet Singh's Tomb looked a 
grand pile in the distance, with their white cupolas, and red sand- 
stone battlements and walls. Plenty of trees about. We then 
descended, and were whirled back on the trolly to Lahore by 

four o'clock, after a most enjoyable day. H and I walked 

in the gardens, and listened to the band. We then went to the 
Badminton grounds. I had one game. In the evening we 
dined at the W 's, and had a pleasant party. 

Sunday, March Ist, — Went to church morning and evening. 
Service is held in a building erected to the memory of the wife 
of some Emperor ; it is called the Tomb, and consists of one large 
dome, with alcove-shaped apartments leading ofif. It does very well 
for service, and is nicely fitted up. The chaplain is a very fine 
reader, and it was quite a treat to hear him read the Lessons. 
A new church is going to be built, as the clergyman does not 
think it quite proper to worship in the the Tomb of a Heathen 

Princess, and she none of the best. Mr. M kindly drove , 

us to and from the church, and we had a drive after. Dined 
quietly at Club, and early to bed. 

Monday, 2nd. — Busy all morning at shops. Amongst other 
things I bought a portable gutta-percha bath — a very necessary 
thing, as we shall be away two or three months ; also settled 
money matters. It is rather difficult to know what to do in this 
respect, as Cashmere is out of the world. Silver money 
is good ; but they will not look at notes, except at Serinuggur, 
the capital ; so we have taken 400 rupees, chiefly in four 
anna bits, so as to pay the Coolies ; for the latter resemble the 
cabmen at home in one respect, as they never have any change. 
We have also about 1,200 i:upees in notes that we can exchange 
at Serinuggur at one per cent, discount; and then I have 
deposited some at the bank here, which, if I write for, I can 
have sent by registered letter. The Cashmerians are reputed 
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to be great thieves, so it is as well not to trust them ; and 
living, when one gets in, is very cheap. In the afternoon 
took a drive through the city, as I thought it was the festival of 
the '' Holy, Holy,'* the great day of the Hindoos ; but it is not 
till to-morrow. Still the people were dressed up in holiday 
attire, and most of them had been sprinkled with powder, both 
as to clothes and features. Carnation is, I think, the nearest 
approach to the colour of the powder. Banners were also 
stretched from the houses across the narrow bazaars. In the 

evening dined with a Colonel and Mrs. Y ; we had a 

pleasant dinner party. I sat next to a gentleman who had just 
left Sir D. Forsyth, at Yarkund, where he is now teaching the 
natives how to skate. We reached the Club at ten, and played 

billiards — I till twelve, but H , I hear, until half-past 

three a.m. However, he is a very good player, and I can only, 
as they say, knock the balls about, and very seldom venture to 
play with a stranger ; but '* Pool " I .play, because you have 
three lives, and if you lose them it is your own look out ; and 
one rupee's amusement for an hour spent in this way is a good 
deal cheaper than many other diversions that one goes to see, in 
the shape of theatres, &c. 

Tuesday, Srd. — Left two or three P. P. C.'s, and started at 
half -past four in a dak gharry for Bawal Pindee, 179 miles off. 
It is a first-rate road, and we reached our destination at six 
p.m. (Wednesday). We stopped two hours for breakfast, and a 
quarter of an hour for lunch ; so we accomplished the distance 
in about twenty-three hours. We did not go so fast at night, as 
we were dozing, and the drivers took advantage ; but the last 
seventy miles were done under the eight hours. The dak was 
very similar to the one I described going to Darjeeling, only 
larger, as we had a great deal of luggage and two servants, 
and shall have to engage another before going to Cashmere, in 
the shape of a bheestie, to get water for the baths, &c. He will 
be an invaluable servant to have, as they will generally turn 
their hand to anything ; and in India, where caste prevails, a 
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servant of all work is a rarity. It rained pretty heavily during 
the day, and consequently we had less dust. The country all 
about was level enough until we reached the Jhelam, where a 
bridge is being built for the new railway. There is little water 
in it now ; but in the rainy season it is a foaming river — ^in 
parts four miles across; it is one of the five rivers of 
the Punjaub. After leaving the Jhelam, we began gradually to 
ascend ; the country now became much rougher — ^hillocks and 
rocky mounds rising up in the most fantastic shapes. We had 
also to cross numerous would-be torrents; but all the water 
courses are dry now — in fact the geological formation of the 
country all about was most curious. Very little vegetation of 
any kind ; but still there were flocks of goats and sheep trying 
to pick up a scanty meal. The scenery reminded me rather of 
that near Smyrna, on the road to Ephesus. There were also 
strings of camels, and these, with the regular Oriental shep- 
herds attending the flocks, made our immediate surroundings 
at any rate typical of the East. In the distance we had grand 
views of the Himalayas, and one or two snowy peaks. The 
atmosphere was very clear, owing to the rains ; and on one side 
there was a plain stretching away for miles, with its green 
patches of crops ; so we had every variety, but the ground near 
at hand was very barren and parched up. The air was cool 
and pleasant. We are putting up at a dak bungalow, and 
found a fire at night very comfortable, as these bungalows are 
built for intense heat, and have bare white walls and ceilings of 
canvas under wood, and are of great height—say 18 feet, 
with ventilation up aloft enough to blow your head off ; how- 
ever, no doubt we shall appreciate this on our return. No 
bedding is found for you at these places, and you have to carry 
your own towels, &o. The other day at the gaol we bought 
dusters, table cloths, very cheap. The kitmaghar that we have 
secured seems a good man. We pay him ten rupees a month, 
and he finds himself, so his wages are not deadly. 

Thursday^ 5th, — In the morning had the tent out to look ai| 
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and well we did, for we foond it was only a single one. There 
must be some mistake, as the gentleman we purchased it from 
at Lahore told ns it was a double Swiss cottage, but the person 
with whom he had left it was away, and his ** bearer " did not 

know of any other part belonging to it, so I wrote to Mr. L 

saying that we could not take it in its present state, and we 
would be much obliged if he would pay back the 100 rupees to 
my credit. Fortunately we can buy a new double one for 80. 
We also ordered two folding-up beds, chairs, and table, to be 
made. H and I will be quite au fait as to what is neces- 
sary for furnishing a home, more particularly the kitchen de- 
partment, as Sam is perpetually coming and informing us that 
he needs some fearful-looking instrument for cooking, also '* a 
knify board,*' as he calls it, and chopper for breaking the bones 

of the meat, &c. Called on the Commissioner, Colonel F , 

to whom we had letters. He was out, but Mrs. F was in 

and very pleasant, and hopes we shall see her on our return. 
Raining very heavily, and raw and cold. It was coming down 
in such torrents when the dak gharry came at nine, that 
we decided to leave Sam and tbe kitmaghar behind as we could 
not have them inside. We reached Peshawur, Friday morning 
at eleven, distance 100 miles. Splendid road, but slippery, 
owing to the rain. Crossed the River Indus and one that joins 
it. They certainly must be fearful rivers in the rains. Pesha- 
wur is situated in a valley, and you have fine views of the 
Himalayas. The crops all about looked very green and fresh, 
and there are numbers of trees with blossoms and new buds 
coming out ; the whole reminded one of Spring in England. 
Weather raw and cold, something similar to March at home. 
We put up at a dak bungalow, as there is no hotel, and I 
think that the former are more comfortable than hotels in 
India ; but you can only remain in them for twenty-four hours 
if the rooms are wanted by another party, so you are liable to 
be turned out into the cold. The reason of this seemingly 
arbitrary rule is, that Government in the first place built them 
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SO as to afford accommodation for the night to travellers passing 
from one station to another, and they had no intention of 
becoming hotel-keepers. Of course it very seldom happens 
that yon have to turn out ; at any rate I never have up to this 
time. The Commissioner to whom we had letters was away in 
his district, but we were in luck's way, owing to the stupid 
buggy wallah. He called and left the letter at the wrong house 
— that of the Deputy Commissioner. It turns out that he knows 
something of our people, and directly he heard my name he 
sent round to the bungalow and asked us to dinner. We could 
not see anything of the town, as it was raining cats and dogs ; 
and as there are no gharrys here, but covered-in buggies, we did 
not venture out except to go to a shop, and in the evening to 
the Deputy Commissioner's; the latter has very kindly pro- 
mised to send a man round with us to-morrow to see the sights 
of Peshawur. Our object in coming here was to see a frontier 
town—in fact this* is the limit of British India, which roughly 
you may say extends East and West from Peshawur to Ban- 
goon, and North and South from Peshawur to Galle. 

Saturday, 1th. — Started at half-past ten in a gharry, with a 
policeman on horseback to show the way. It was just com- 
mencing to rain. We went first to the Besidency. It is used 
as a Library and Beading Boom. From the roof we had a fine 
view of the town and surrounding country, as we had a gleam 
of sunshine. The city is built in the form of a crescent, facing 
the frontier. It is fiurrounded on all sides by a dark blue range 
of mountains, save the one by which we came in from Bawal 
Pindee. Snow was on the peaks of some of the ranges, distant 
about ten miles. The ^hyber Pass was pointed out to us, and 
also the furthest outpost of the British at Jamoo. The interven- 
ing space is a dead level, and is partially cultivated, so that what 
with the numerous trees now all in their fresh Spring garb, and 
the various lights and shadows flitting across the green crops, 
the whole made a very fine panorama. There is a very strong 
garrison here — four infantry regiments (two English and two 
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natives)— one the 72ud, and it is curious to see the Highland 
plaid trowsers in this remote corner. The town itself, like all 
in the East, is flat-roofed, and built of clay or unbumt bricks, 
so it has not a very prepossessing appearance. Here and there 
one sees a church, and a more pretentious-looking whitewashed 
bungalow ; but it was mud everywhere, even to the hideous pile 
that goes by the name of the Fort, which, when we visited it 
later on, was being repaired with dollops of clay mixed with 
straw. We then drove through the town, which is considered a 
very good specimen of a Mahometan Bazaar, but really all in 
the East are much the same. Owing to the rain it was in a 
state of slush, and surprisingly filthy even for the East. The 
men are very fine-looking fellows, with beards. They have the 
horrid habit of dyeing the latter red, which gives them a fiendish 

look. They are of a whity brown colour. H says he 

prefers a white or a black man (none of your half shades), and 
I quite agree with him. The women are much smaller than 
the men ; they have their faces covered, and have a few holes 
in the head-gear so as to enable them to breathe ; but you 
cannot see the flashing eye as in Egypt. We then drove to the 
Fort. It does not appear to me very strong, and there are no 
large cannon, but I fancy they trust more to field artillery, and 
this is meant as a place of refuge for women and children. I 
forgot to mention that besides the four infantry regiments there 
are great numbers of the Horse Artillery and one of Cavalry — 
in fact, between 5,000 and 6,000 men. We then drove right 
round the station — miles of barracks. The people live in fear- 
ful mud hovels, wretched in the extreme, and yet their turbans 
look white and their dress clean. What would Irishmen be in 
the same predicament ? We then drove home to tiffin, and as 
it still rained, we only went to the Post Office and one or two 
shops, and did not venture to drive to the band. The variety 
of animals that they possess here for carrying and drawing 
purposes is surprising— first, horses for buggies, &c., then bul- 
locks for the heavy cartage ; the latter also carry loads on Qieir 
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backs ; then donkeys, camels, heaps of elephants, and last 
and least sheep. Going to Yarkund, I believe you see 
flocks of the latter loaded with goods. If they could only have 
had some of these animals at Ashantee, instead of making the 
W.I.B. do the part of carriers, it would have been much less 
trouble. Though Peshawur is cool enough now — ^in fact the 
air is too raw and keen — it is excessively hot in July and 
August, fever and cholera are very prevalent, and the attacks 
are so violent, particularly of the former, that few recover 
if the disease once gets hold of them ; in fact I have heard 
it called the ''Valley of Death,*' but like all these Stations they 
have their Hill one to go to as a sanatorium, if they can obtain 
leave and have means. It really is wonderful here on the 
limits of India to see such signs of civilisation ; to begin with, 
magnificent roads, churches, good shops, and then in the 
gardens all the English vegetables— peas, cabbages ; everything 
looking so green and fresh. Talk of living welj, why you get as 
good an English dinner here as in England ; the meat perhaps 
is not so fine, but then at home one has not the hump ; and 
very good the latter is, rather too rich and fat (if anything) for 
my taste. I have not been to a single place where ladies could 
not have gone with the greatest ease. These dak bungalows 
provided by Government are a great institution, and you only 
pay one rupee a day for the rooms, and the khansame or head 
native makes what profit he can out of the food. The cooking 
is good. I had no idea that travelling was so easy — much safer 
as far as molestation goes than travelling in Italy or Greece 

H left all his dress clothes in Europe, as he thought people 

lived in the jungle, and did not even bring a rug, as he 
imagined the climate was a species of purgatory, as undoubt- 
edly it must be in the hot weather. He also brought 4lbs. of 
tobacco, never dreaming that you could have purchased cheroots 
in India. Although I, perhaps, was not quite so iguorant, yet 
my ideas did not extend much further than that I knew there 
were three principal towns — Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, and 
I do not (I am^afraid) know much more now ; Jbnt still I feel proud 
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to think of what Englishmen have done and can do in a heathen 
land, as you can hardly call natives of India savages, for the 
Great Moguls were renowned centuries ago, and indeed was it 
not this people that huilt the Taj ? By-the-bye, Alexander the 
Great was somewhere about here, and a place five miles from 
Kawal Pindee is reputed to be the burying place of his gallant 

old horse '' Bucephalus/* We dined again at Mr. £ 's, and 

met a Colonel in the artillery. After dinner we had a game of 
Badminton in the hall. There are nearly 9,000 troops in the 
district, if you take outposts and all together. The officers in 
Peshawur invariably walk about with a pistol or revolver, as 
numbers of the hill-men come down from the mountains and pop 
away at Europeans, so it is safer to be armed. They are great 
horse stealers, and we heard some amusing stories on this 
subject, but they would be too long to repeat. 

Sunday, Sth. — We went to church in the morning ; quite one 
of the finest that I have ever been in in India — ^large choir, 
chancel, and side aisles. Very few civilians present, but a great 
number of military ; two English regiments and many artillery. 
The uniform of the Horse Artillery is certainly splendid. The 
clergyman had a bad cold, and it was quite painful to listen to 
him reading. After service we drove to the Residency, or 
rather told the man to go there ; but though he was there yes- 
terday he had not the remotest idea where it was, and we bad 
to return to the bungalow unsuccessful. It was a very clear 
morning, and we wished to have had a final view of the city. We 
then had lunch, and at two p.m. started on an elephant Colonel 

M had lent us — a Government one. The motion at first 

was very uneasy and shaky, but after a time one seemed to 
settle down. It was of large size, say between nine and ten 
feet, but with the howdah we must have been mounted up 
twelve or thirteen feet. We rode right through the city, and it 
is quite the best way of seeing it, as you look down on the shops 
and the motley crowd, and you can get a peep in at the upper 
windows; but we also had the foul air. At places the bazaar 
was so narrow, that some of the goods that were displayed out* 
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side many of the shops had to be removed before we could pass 
on our unwieldy beast. We were away two hours, and both 

H and I enjoyed it immensely, as we had never ridden on 

an elephant in India before, and I had always had a wish to do 
so. A beautiful day ; wind fresh and cold ; fire pleasant in the 

evening. Dined with E . I really felt quite ashamed of 

going there so often, but out in India things are different, and 

Mrs. E seemed quite shocked at not being able to put us 

up, though it was only by a fluke that we met them at all. 

There was a Captain C there and his wife, with whom we 

had a good deal of conversation about the Hill Tribes. The 
number of murders is something fearful — an average of one to 
every 400 of the inhabitants ; in fact directly they get out of 
the pale of English rule they degenerate into savages. 

Monday f 9th. — Left at half-past seven in dak gharry for 
Bawal Pindee, and as we reached Attock (a town picturesquely 
situated on the Indus) at twelve, you may fancy we came along 
a good pace, as the distance is forty-five miles. Attock must 
have been and perhaps is a strong place, as fine old walls and 
battlements crown the summit of one bank of the river. We had 
fi regular North-Easter after leaving Peshawur, and although the 
sun was up and shining brightly for the first six hours the 
wind was biting, and I found a thick great coat and comforter 
very comfortable ; but as we drew near Pindee it became per- 
ceptibly warmer, though still cold. We reached Rawal Pindee 
at seven p.m. We should have been in sooner, but we had a 
pair of jibbers at one stage, who delayed us half an hour. The 
stages are six miles in length, and between them the horses 
average eleven or twelve miles ; in fact we go at a hand-canter. 
The animals are small but hardy. 

Tuesday f 10th, — Bought tents, beds, &c., for 100 rupees, quite 
new, so it is an improvement on the one we had purchased at 
Lahore. The '' kit " still wants innumerable stores, but we 
really hope to pack off the goods to-morrow by buUock-train, 
and follow ourselves on Friday, sending one of the men ahead 
with the luggage. 
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Wednesday, 11th. — Watched sports of the 70th Regiment in 
afternoon — very poor, and it was bitterly cold. Bawal Pindee is 
situated in a vast plain, and the wind is very sharp. The 
curious thing is, that in another month or so they will be pant- 
ing for a breath of air. In the evening dined with Colonel 
F , the Commissioner. Dinner at seven and left at ten. 

Thursday, 12th. — Busy all morning purchasing beer, wines, 
&c, ; going in chiefly for beer and whiskey, so as to have something 
warm before turning in. Had two gentlemen to dinner, and 

wound up with whist, for, as H says, for three months or so 

we shall most likely have iSte a tete dinners, so while Europeans 
are get-at-able, we had better make the most of them. Sent off 
Coolies and two mules with heavier part of traps. 

Friday, ISth. — Started on two ponies to ride to Tret, twenty- 
five miles distant. The first part of fourteen miles was through 
a level plain. Sun awfully hot, but air cool. Soft piece of 
road that runs parallel with the metal for the whole way. I had 
a very easy pony that cantered perfectly, and 1 got along all 

right ; his only fault was that he shied very badly. H 

came along slower, and had a bad, or rather what might have 
been a very serious, fall. He was cantering along at a good 
pace, when his pony shied and pitched him off; he fell with 
great force on the small of his back, and for two or three 
minutes could not get up, but at last mounted and rode the 
whole of the way to Tret well enough, though rather stiff. We 
had a steady ascent for the last eleven miles, and by the time 
we reached our destination were fairly in the heart of the 
mountains, some very high, and all covered with pines. We 
had a fine view of the plain we had left behind, and also of 
valleys with green crops on their lower slopes. We put up at a 

dak bungalow. I arrived there one hour before H . Air 

very cool and pleasant. Had peep of a snowy line of mountains 
in the distance. We of course had to carry our own bedding, 
towels, &c., as all that is found in the dak bungalow is the 
house and two bedsteads. 

Saturday, lith. — Started at nine for Murree, distant fifteen 
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miles. H , after his worm bath of last night, is nearly all 

right ; bat he had a narrow shave of injuring his spine. He 
had never been on a horse, except once, before coming to India; 
bat he has plenty of plack, and goes along first-rate, as far as 
pace goes. Up mountain paths I can manage to slip over the 
ground, having had plenty of experience. After six miles we 
reached the Murree Brewery, and were there told that snow was 
lying on the road a little farther up ; so the eckas (a small kind 
of two- wheeled vehicle) on which our light luggage was being 
carried, had to turn back, and our traps were sent on by 
Coolies. We went up to the brewery, and the manager, Mr. 

W was most civil, procured us Coolies, and gave us a glass 

of the Murree beer, and very good it was — clear as crystal. It 
has a great sale in these parts; but is not equal to Bass 

or AUsopp. They also brew porter. As Mr. W was going 

up to Murree, we waited half-an-hour, and he took us a short 
cut, by which we saved four miles. As we neared Murree we 
saw traces of snow; but when we reached the town it was 
snow everywhere, piled up to the height of three or four feet ; 
just a pathway cleared through it, and very slushy it was, as 
the sun was hot. The winter is hardly over, and the roofs are 
still covered with a white mantle of snow, but there is none on 
the trees ; but half of the houses are blocked up, and hotels are 
not yet opened ; however, we met an officer of the 60th rifles, 
who said he knew the steward, who would give us a room at 
the Club, which does not really open till April. We had to 
trudge through snow to reach it. The side of the hill on which 
Murree is situated must be sheltered, for it is perfectly white, 
with the dark pines and bungalows appearing out of the pure 
snow ; while the hills on the opposite side of the valley have 
no snow at all, but consist of rugged rocks, without a vestige of 
vegetation ; then to the right and left we can see range after 
range of darkly wooded spurs ; while from the side we have just 
come up we catch glimpses of the river winding through 
a cultivated plain; then ahead we have a grand range of 
glistening whiteness, rising to the height of 16,000 feet ; and 
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further on, in the dim distance, another line of mountains 
towering still higher, with one or two of the crystal peaks 
piercing the cloudless blue, and between these two latter 

ranges lies the far-famed Vale of Cashmere. Colonel F 

had given me a letter to the Native Magistrate; and Mr. 

W very kindly took us there and acted as interpreter, and 

by his means two mules and fifteen to twenty Coolies are to be 
at the Club on Tuesday, when we start oflf for the Valley. We 
are a month too early, as far as travelling with comfort goes ; 
but we shall have a much finer view of the snows, and 
after leaving Murree (7,500 feet) we descend for two days, and 
it will become warmer ; but, to tell the truth, both of us enjoy 
the cold. Thermomenter about 46 in the day, and frost at 
night. There is generally a bright sun and clear atmosphere 
over head; but it is simply beastly under foot. Luggage 
arrived all right. The steward supplies cooking utensils and 
crockery ; but we have to buy our own victuals, so had to send 
the kitmaghar into the bazaar. I really shall become quite 
learned in housekeeping. Meat very cheap. We are lucky in 
our servants, as they all seem willing to oblige. Wood is the 
most expensive item, and a fire is a necessity. Murree is the 
favourite Hill Station for the Puirjanb, and in the season is 
crowded, and lots going on in the way of amusement ; but now, 
if it were not for the 600 men of the 60th stationed up here, 
you would hardly see a soul. 

Sunday, 15th. — Went to the church in the morning. The 
congregation consisted chiefly of soldiers, and the service 
partook quite of a military character. The band played 
instead of an organ, and the chants were well sung. All over 
in three-quarters of an hour. The sermon lasted five minutes, 
and as it was not much to the point you can imagine what the 
preacher must have been. Weather fine and bracing — 
thermometer about 45. Wood fire very pleasant. Our men 
are good cooks, but rather lazy. They do not appeciate the 
snow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LKTTSB. 

Serhiuggur, 

March Slst, 187— 

As YOU will see by the heading we have arrived at the capital of 
Cashmere, after a pleasant journey (in by the Murree route) of 
twelve days. We are too early to see the Yale to perfection, 
except the grand snow mountains by which the Valley is 
encircled. It is called an oasis, surrounded with ranges of 
snow, glaciers, and rocks ; but a barren plain would be a 
more appropriate name for it at present, as the grass has not 
yet begun to grow, the fields are lying fallow, and there is 
not a sign of leaf or bud upon the trees ; and since we have 
been in the Valley we have only had one fine day ; with that 
single exception we have had heavy rains, and winds raw and 

biting. Still, we have seen the snows to perfection, and H 

has had good sport duck shooting ; and no doubt, in six weeks, 
the Vale will be more worthy of the description given of it in 
Lalla Rookh. At present it resembles the Happy Valley at 
Birkenhead, being almost as bleak and desolate. One feels 
quite out of the world here, no papers of any description, and 
I should rather like to hear what is going on with the new 
Government at home ; however, I must be content that I 
have heard the good news of the election. 
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Monday, IQth. — Spent morning in final arrangements about 
Coolies, who arrived at twelve, but it was two o'clock before we 
finally started them off — eighteen in number. They only carry 
small loads ~(501b8.) on their backs as in Switzerland, and not 
on their head, as the natives do in the Neilgherries and Ceylon. 
Eighteen seems an immense number, but what with tents, cook- 
ing things, luggage, &o., and last but not least, H 's ammu- 
nition, which forms a considerable item, consisting as it does 
of lead in dead weight, cartridges filled and unfilled, bullets 
small and bullets round, and shot of various sizes ; so that if he 
does not play havoc among the wild animals and feathered 
tribes of Cashmere, it will certainly not be for want of shot 
in the locker. He has two guns, a breechloader and a muzzle ; 
the former a seventy guinea one, and purchased in England 
from Purdy, and the other (a Westley Richard) he bought second 
hand at Rawal Pindee, having been disappointed in a rifle. I 
don't know whether he is much of a shot, but he tied first for a 
pigeon match at Bombay, so I suppose he must be a fair one. I 
have no gun, for, though I had the offer of the loan of a rifle 
or two, I declined, as, in my ignorance, I fear I should be more 

likely to shoot H or the shikari than the game, so I content 

myself with helping H to eat what he shoots. Snowing in 

afternoon, and very cold. 
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Tuesday, nth, — Up early. Had breakfast, and finished 
packing-up. Loaded two mules with oar bedding, &o. I then 

mounted one and the bearer the other, as H intended to 

walk the first stage of ten miles to Daywal. There had been a 
hard frost in the night, and the road was very slippery. For 
the first six miles we trudged along a narrow footpath, with 
snow two feet high on either side. The scenery was very grand, 
as the path gradually wound down the side of a deep valley, 
whose slopes were covered with dark tapering pines and 
numerous evergreens ; the opposite side was very barren and 
rugged, without snow or vegetation, while right ahead we could 
catch glimpses of the vast snowy range glistening in the sun. 
After having descended a good distance the snow gave way to 
slush and sticky mud, till at last we reached the bungalow. 
The mule never once made a mistake, though he often had to 
struggle out of the snow, which in part came up to his hocks. 

H had had a hard walk, for, as he said, for every step he 

took he slipped back two, or something to that effect. I quite 
envied him his walking, for my feet were very cold. We had 
lunch, and then started off for Eohala, eleven miles. The sun 
became perceptibly warmer, and we caught sight of the Jhelam 
foaming along on its course, and instead of snow we now saw 
terraces sowed with crops of various kinds, cattle browsing on 
the slopes of the valley, and numerous detached mud houses 
with their flat roofs. The people are becoming much lighter — 
a kind of dirty gamboge. They appear to have very good teeth. 
For half the way we rode along the ridge of a very pretty spur 
covered with fruit trees bursting into blossom, and everything 
was donning its Spring garb ; and it seemed more strange than 
ever that we had left Murree six hours before covered with snow, 
and everything there wearing a most wintry aspect. The Valley 
now became narrower as we approached the level of the 
Jhelam, the sides more precipitous and covered with brushwood. 
We crossed a small suspension bridge over a torrent rushing to 
join the Jhelam, and soon after rode up to the plateau on which 
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the bungalow is situated. To-morrow, if all is well, we enter 
Cashmerian territory, crossing over by a graceful suspension 
bridge to the other side of the Jhelam. We found the tent 
pitched, and very cosy it looked. It is a double one, and Swiss 
cottage in shape, with a bath-room. The beds were up, and 
the kitmaghar was preparing dinner. We have not much room 
.to spare, but the nights are still cold, so as yet it is no objec- 
tion. The beds are 6ft. 6in. by 8ft., and there is room for a 
table 2ift. across in the middle, and then the luggage can be 
stowed at either ends of the beds. The mules only average three 
miles an hour. The new kit is not so good a cook as Sam, but 
he manages pretty well. We had soup, a chicken, mutton 
curry, and a sweet omelette, beer and sherry, and before we 
finally turned in, a night-cap of hot whiskey and water. The 
sherry was an extravagance for the first night. In the evening 
a man came from the other side to say that the road was not 
passable in one part, but it was to be repaired, and would be 
all right for Thursday, so we had no choice but to wait and to 
make to-morrow an off-day. 

Wednesday y ISth, — A lovely day, and sun very hot. Helped 

H to fill cartridges in the morning. He then took his rod, 

and we went to try and catch fish for dinner, but were unsuc- 
cessful ; however, we had a pleasant time, and our tiffin was 
sent after us. I have not a rod as I cannot throw a line, but I 
have brought fishing tackle, and shall fish out of the boats in 

the lakes, and perhaps may buy a rod, for, as H says, ** I 

shall never learn younger ;" if it is only for company's sake I 
think 1 must get one. We are very much enclosed here, and 
the air is very warm compared with the atmosphere of yester- 
day. The Coolies charge 6d. per day, and mules cost Is., so 
they are not deadly, and as we live in our own tenij we have of 
course no hotel expenses. Meat is cheap^Ss. to 10s. for a 
sheep, which is all prepared ready for the kitchen. I believe in 
Cashmere two rupees or 4s. is the cost. Fowls Is. each, and 
vegetables equally moderate. I can hardly believe that I am 
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really on my way into Oashm'^re, aud it seemed curious to read 
on a fingerpost, ** Cashmere," in large letters. 

Thnrsday, 19M.-~Left Kohala at nine, and crossed over the 
Jhelam by a suspension bridge, and were then on Cashmerian 

territor}\ The first thing H did was to kiss mother earth, 

so as to show he had no ill feeling towards the Maharajah. He 
fortunately fell on his hands, so was not hurt ; and was he not 
following the example of the great Julius Caasar ? We had to 
write our names on a slip of paper, and were followed by two 
or three men, who, after accompanying us for a short time, 
salaamed and disappeared. The Coolie class that we met with 
here did not differ much from the natives of India we had left 
behind us, but the two officials were lighter in colour and had 
very good features, huge rings in ears, and coins dangling 
about their necks. They wore turbans and clothes of a white 
soft material, edged with embroidery. We had a steep up-and- 
down ride, but the mules were sure-footed, though mine had a 
horrid practice of bolting up every stream we came to, and 

H 's of trying to run down the precipitous sides of the 

ravine. His was so bad that a man had to walk alongside of it 
with a rope to hold it back, and as a mule never seems to have 
much feeling in its mouth, one might as well haul at a Wool- 
wich Infant. However, we arrived safe at Chatar Ealas at 
three p.m. We lunched half-way by the side of one of the 
numerous small torrents rushing down to join the Jhelam. 
Bread and butter, beer, and sardines or potted tongue, generally 
compose the m^nu. Scenery much the same as day before — a 
narrow valley with patches of cultivation in terraces, hill sides 
sterile and rugged, and the great snow mountains ahead. In 
Cashmere ! And oh ! what a change was there — instead of the 
neat, clean bungalows of India, with carpets, bath-rooms, i^c, 
attentive khansame or head man, and, last but not least, libraries 
well filled — nothing but a mud pile of two stories, mud floor, 
mud walls, mud roof- mud, mud, nothing but mud ; no furni- 
ture, no windows, or rather no glass, and everything filthy. So 
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we pitched our tent on the small plateau above the Jhelam, and 
went down to the river for a bathe ; but it was so swift that we 
had only a sponge down and a sun bath. Air at night cool, 

but sun in day very warm. H then had his usual sleep, 

and I mooned about, watching cooking operations, &c. We are 
-certainly most fortunate in our men. Sam, the bearer, is 
simply an universal genius ; a first-rate valet and cook, pays all 
the Coolies, buys all the provisions, and keeps a most accurate 
account, writes down all the unpronounceable names of the 
Coolies as we engage them, or at any rate their equivalent, takes 
care of the money-bag — in fact acts as confidential servant. 
He is most civil and obliging, a good waiter — in fact I do not 
know what we should do without him. He is well called " Sam 
the Invaluable." He speaks English very well for a native, and 

he has plenty of go and fun in him. Yesterday H got his 

line entangled round a rock in the river, which rushes along at 
an awful pace ; we wanted one of the Coolies to go in for it, 
but they all funked the attempt, even with a rope round them. 
Down came Sam, however, and he was in in an instant, dived 
under and remained there for a good minute, undid the line, and 
came out smiling, and chaffed the other men. Nowhere but in 
India would you get such a man, and his pay is 80s. a month 
and he finds himself. Then we have a kit who is a tolerable 
cook, and a bheestie who puts up the tent, brings water, and 
cleans boots, and makes himself useful to Sam, whom he wor- 
ships with all due honour and respect. The only thing about 
Sam is that he feels he is a necessity to us, and is, I think, 
trying to order us about a little, which will not do. (The 
universal genius robbed us indirectly of 600 rupees in the 
following three months without our knowing it. But I am 
anticipating.) 

Friday f 20th. — Started at ten. We were rather late, but it 
takes a long time starting our cavalcade. We have twenty-two 
Coolies now that we have done away with baggage mules. We 
had a very rough ride of twelve miles to Rara, a fearful road, 
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but at the same time scenery grand — similar to yesterday, 
so need not repeat. Had to cross a swift torrent, and was 
nearly carried down the stream, as I was riding the im- 
petuous mule, and though she had two men to hold her, it 
was all in vain, and I thought I should have been drenched, 
as she plunged on in her mad career, dragging the two men 

after her. H , as usual, disappeared down all the torrents, 

and under any tree that was handy, and liad to get off two 
or three times, and was once fairly *' fixed'' between two 
walls of rock in a narrow ravine. There is not much to 
to choose between the two beasts, as, although it may seem an 
anomaly to say so, they run away with you at a walk, and most 
helpless and foolish one feels. Had lunch (as yesterday) by a 
rushing torrent about one ; all pretty full now, as snow is melt- 
ing. Had usual sponge down in Jhelam ; water awfully cold. 
Dined at seven and bed at ten. Bought a sheep. Sam (to his 
other accomplishments) seems to be a perfect butcher— killed 
and directed the others how to skin and cut up the animal. 
Fowls here Is. each, milk Id. per quart. Coolies (living and 
everything included) only three to four rupees a day, though of 

course we have the first cost of tents, provisions, &c. H 

has offered, in true American style, to contract to feed me, pay 
Coolie hire, &c., during my stay in Cashmere, for three rupees 
a day, and he says he will make something out of it. However. 
I thought we had better go on as we had been doing. He is, as 
they say, a real nice fellow, and now that we are settling down to 
camp life, we enjoy it immensely. Weather up to this time 
perfect. 

Saturday, 21st. — Started a ten a.m. to ride twelve miles to 
Tinali; same scenery as day before, only valley gradually 
became narrower, and at one point we had a view of the town of 

Mozufferbad. Had three fresh mules. H had two falls, 

Sam three, and the kit two. Mules are certainly very tricky 
brutes to ride, and having no shoulders to speak of the saddle 
is as often on their neck as not. H rides now, as he hurt 
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oue of his feet the other day with a tight boot, so he is hors ds 
combat as far as walking goes. He sprained his thumb to-day, 
and it is a good deal swelled, and he will be lucky if (with his 
numerous tumbles) he does not break his head. Stopped near 
the bungalow. It is situated on the usual plateau, overlooking 
the Jhelam, which here foams and seethes like the rapids below 
Niagara, but on a smaller scale, and the noise is deafening. We 
pitched our tent, although it looked like rain, but the Gash- 
mDrian bungalows are so dirty that anything is preferable. It did 
rain very heavily in the night ; fortunately the tent is water- 
proof, and we were very dry and comfortable. The sheep yester- 
day cost 8s. ; it certainly was thin, but still one cannot com- 
plain of the price. The legs will do very well for two. Chickens 
are becoming cheaper — one for curry 2id., for roasting 4d. ; 
milk (a mere nominal price) ^d. or so. The road was a good 
one, with the exception of a few very bad bits. Judging from 
the number of trees in blossom all around the mud hovels 
there ought to be an abundance of fruit here in the Autumn. 
The people one sees are simply filthy, and I believe they never 
wash, and wear the same clothes until they drop off. The men 
wrap a dirty- looking piece of cloth round their loins and another 
piece over their shoulder ; the women wear big loose trowsers 
and a jacket, generally of deep dark blue ; they are dii-tier than 
the men, and have not nearly such good features, and are as 
dark as the natives of the Puujaub, in fact I have not seen as 
yet anything to come up to the expectations I had formed, from 
the accounts I had heard or read of the Cashmerian beauties. 

Sunday, 22nd, — We were not off so early this morning, as we 
had only a short ten miles to Ghari. It is usual to do two 
stages, but the difficulty is, that, although the ponies can do it, 
the Coolies cannot manage much more than ten miles with 
their loads. We had two ponies, I a chesnut (or the framework 

of one, as Puuc^ would say), and H a fine grey, owned by a 

King the man assured us. Fancy his Majesty liiiing out his 
btecd at eight '' annas,*' or one shiUing a day ; it certainly 
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looked as if it had bad something to eat— perhaps a remnant of 
rice— from the royal table. It was very mild. The valley is 
now all cultivated with paddy fields, and the light green was 
fresh and pleasant to the eye. We still follow the circuitous 
course of the Jhelam. Heavy thunderstorms to-day, so we have 
put up in the bungalow, and are now regretting it, as, although 
the floors and walls are mud and no furniture of any kind, we 

are nearly eaten up, and H has just disappeared to bed 

with the prospect of a lively night ; however, it is raining cats 
and dogs, so the only question is whether it is better to be 
drowned or eaten alive. No falls to-day. Scenery much the 
same as ever. Night and day we hear the roar of the ever-rush- 
ing Jhelam. We shall quite miss it when we reach Baramula. 

Monday, 2SriL — Ghari to Hatti twelve miles. H and I 

started on two ponies. With the exception of one or two steep 
up-and-downs, it was a tolerable level road, so we reached Hatti 
at twelve, after a two and a-half hours' ride. We rather hurried 
along, as the guide book says there are pools abounding with 
fish. We found out this was a mistake, or else they did not 
fancy the bait we ofi'ered them. While holding the rod for 

H , I had a nibble, but knowing as little about fishing as 

any fish out of the water, did not know what to do ; I had a 
vague idea of playing, &c., but in the end (becoming tired) gave a 
jerk, and had the satisfaction of seeing a silvery thing dangling 
for a moment in mid air, but I am sorry to say it '* hooked it ** 

instead of me hooking it, H , of course, said I had not 

taken it out quick enough, though, ^v'ithout any disparagement 
to his powers, I noticed that he never came as near catching one 
as I did, though he had several bites. It was a favourable day 
— cloudy, so we came to the conclusion that fish abounding in 
the Jhelam was a myth. The Jhelam is too muddy for flies, so no 
doubt they took the minnow for only a phantom, which it really 
was. We had tried spoon bait at Kohola, but that did not take 
at all, as we had ne'er a nibble. There is little or no game to 
be had along this route, but when I had charge of the double- 
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barrelled mnzzle-loader, two dacks flew by, bat, by the time I 
got my glasses on, they were away. I had not fired for so long 
that I was rather dnbioas whether I had not forgotten how, but 
I had practiced at crows at long ranges, and can fire, I hope, 
without endangering the life of my companions if not that of the 

birds. Sam, the bearer, had an attack of fever, so H dosed 

him with quinine, which he took very readily, though it is 
awfully bitter. Scenery (if anything) a little grander, and 
turns of the valley sharper and more frequent, so that we 
have more varied views. 

Tuesday, 24^i. — H started to walk the fifteen miles to 

Chakoti. How I envied him, as the road was very rough, with 
feai-ful ravines that we had to go up and down, and Cashmere 
paths are not of the best. I had a horrible mule, and why I 
was not thrown off, I don't know ; he reared, kicked up, 
plunged, backed, and pirouetted about like a teetotum, on the 
narrow mountain paths ; but as long as one keeps on, and 
ground does not give way, I do not think a mule can fall. I 

rode him half-way to where we lunched, for H and I never 

go without that necessary meal — generally sardines, or chicken 
cutlets, biscuits, and a bottle of beer. Sam mounted my mule 
and had three bad falls ; his fever only lasted a day. Scenery 
decidedly grander. More snow on near ranges, and old Jhelam 
foaming below, as of yore. Noticed quantities of mistletoe on 
the oaks, and numbers of Spring flowers — huge violets ; but 
they are scentless. Although it was showery and windy, had 
tent put up. We are beginning now to feel more at home in it, 
as it is so cosy and comfortable ; better than being devoured in 
the bungalows, for the men and women of this country are 
simply disgustingly filthy. Weai' their bankets till they are 
black and fall off ; and the bungalows are like their owner*s 
clothes in this respect, as they are all more or less tumbling to 
pieces. I had been forewarned about Cashmerian dwellings. 
Crossed numerous torrents. I strained (I will not say as yet 
sprained) my ankle very badly yesterday. If it is going to be 
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a permanent thing like the other, it will be a horrible nnisance ; 
however, I hope not. If it is, I ought to walk level. Bode 

without the stirrups. H is a good walker; though, like 

most Yankees I have met, he never walked four miles in 
his own country at a stretch. 

Wednesday f 25th. — Left Chakoti at a quarter to ten for Ooree, 
sixteen miles distant ; it is considered the most difficult march on 

the Murree route. I rode, but H walked the greater part 

of the way, and had a Coohe to carry his breech-loader. Saw 
two or three pheasants ; and, although he walked up the stream 
for a quarter of an hour, could not get a shot, but killed a bird 
with a very long tail, and beautiful turquoise, or, perhaps, light 
slatey-coloured feathers. Scenery very fine throughout ; but 
we had heavy rains most of the way, and very raw and cold. 
Ooree is situated on an elevated plain. Bight in front, blocking 
up the ravine that we have just come in by, is a grand pile of 
mountains, with dark, almost black, pines to the top, with soft 
'looking snow lying at their roots, reminding one of the dim 
Sierra Nevadas. Never do you see such apparently ebon pines 
in Switzerland ; then behind us is a snowy mass that hides, I 
fancy, the Happy Valley from our view. On one side are two 
small glaciers, which run down, I should say, 1,000 feet of 
where the bungalow stands; and yet below, on the banks 
of the ever -foaming Jhelam, are paddy fields. It was 
not a very favourable evening for a view, as it rained almost 
incessantly ; but the clouds seemed to hang about the snowy 
summits, and dark pines like a silver gauze — and it had quite 
a unique appearance. Ooree is at present a desolate looking 
town. There is a huge mud fort overhanging the steep 
incline that we have to come up before reaching the village. 
The houses are, as usual, built of mud, flat roofs, and one 
storey high ; the bungalow, for a wonder, has a door that 
will shut, and, wonder of wonders, wooden shutters for the 
windows ; but floor, as usual, of mud. People swarming with 
insects, and I write this with my body feeling as if it would 
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soon be a thing of the past, for the b — gs simply beggar 
description. You may change your clothes, rub till you are 

tired, bathe, but it is all of no avail; and» as H says, 

perhaps the best way is never to wash, and become dirt 
begrimed, and so impervious to the tormentors. We are 
enjoying Cashmere in a diflferent way from what I had 
expected — still we are not yet within the " Vale," so, perhaps 
things may improve. Had five courses to dinner — tinned ox- 
cheeks, soup, tinned salmon cutlets, tinned beef (so stringy 
that we could not eat it), chicken curry, and pudding. We 
bought a sheep to-night, so are looking forward to chops 
to-morrow morning, if not tomato sauce. 

Thursday, 26th, — Stage to-day sixteen miles ; good, I should 
think, to Nooshera ; tolerable road all the way, not so much up 
and down. Bad mule; would not go beyond a walk, and 
difl&cult to mount — never saw such tricky brutes ; perhaps 
it is that they do not know white men, and their (to them) 
strange attire, and take us for some xmnatural monsters. 
Scenery very grand in one part ; the geological formation most 
peculiar. A sheer wall of rock, perhaps extending for two 
miles, rising straight up, reminded me of El Capitan and other 
peaks in the Yosemite Valley, only the mountains ai-e not so 
high. In parts the rocks might have been cut with a knife, so 
smooth was their surface. The valley widens and naiTows 
perpetually, so there is plenty of variety. Never saw so much 
blossom, except, perhaps, in Japan. For the last two or three 
days the slopes of the hills were literally white for some 
distance with the bloom of the fruit trees. To-day we have 
been gradually ascending ; and the snow has not quite melted 
in parts. No bungalow, so had to pitch our tent. 

Friday y 27th, — Left at ten, and had a ride of eight miles to 
Biuamula. Road level after the first few miles, when we 
suddenly came in sight of an oval plain lying below us, and we 
asked ourselves if this fcould be the " Happy Valley ; ** for if it 
was, we certainly felt disappointed at the fii'st view ; for, 
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although it was a nice level expanse of cultivated ground, with 
the Jhelam now flowing *< silent, liquid, and serene," instead of 
rushing and foaming, as it has heen for the last 140 miles, 
still the hills around were barren and dark, being covered with 
low shrub, and they had anything but a smiling aspect. But, 
of course, we are too early, as the trees have not yet put fortli 
their leaves, the rice fields are lying fallow, and everything 
has a desolate appearance, so that we are not yet competent to 
judge ; but after all, it turned out that this was only a smaller 
valley next door to the Vale of Cashmere, and we had to cross n 
ridge before we hai our first view of the far-renowned Valley : 
and when we came to it, I must say I was terribly disappointed : 
but doubtless, in six weeks, what are now barren and unculti- 
vated fields will be green with crops. The hill sides will be 
clothed with verdure, and the trees and avenues of poplars with 
leaves. Still it was a grand sight even now ; in the distance 
we saw the Woolar Lake, lying right at the foot of mountains, 
whose summits are covered with perpetual snow; and even 
after all I had seen, the range appeared to be of great height, 
and witJi snow and glaciers not far from the edge of the 
lake ; for this Valley is 5,000 feet above the sea. Then 
the river Jlielam glides gently along, and what with the 
low- wooded hills that jut out from the higher ranges, there is 
certainly every combination to make it a perfect view, so I 
must not say that I am irrevocably disappointed ; still I have 
seen it in its Spring garb rather than in its transition state. At 
our back is a fine range of hills, not so high as those at the end 
near the lake, as they are covered with dark pines to the top. 
Snow is lying very thickly all over them, and the pines them- 
selves look as if they had been powdered with white sugar. 
This gives them a most singular appearance, and one that I 
have noticed before. They are the deodar species, and splendid 
specimens they are, being of immense height. Baramula is a 
large town on the opposite side of the river to which wa are 
encamped. You cross the Jhelam by a wooden bridge of very 
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quaint and rude architecture. The following is Dr. Ince*8 
description of their construction : — '' A triangular space in the 
bed of the river is enclosed with its apex streamwards, by long 
stakes well driven down, and covered on the outside with planks 
to the height of about 8ft. ; this space is then filled in with 
large and heavy stones, and forms the foundation of the pier. 
This consists of alternate layers of deodar trunks placed about 
a foot apart, and fastened at both ends to the subjacent ones by 
strong wooden pegs, each succeeding layer being broader than 
the preceding one, and laid at right angles to it, so that the shape 
of the piers is that of a truncated and inverted cone. The piers 
are united by other and longer trunks laid about 2ft. apart, and 
across them planks or slender poles are placed to complete the 
platform." All the houses are of wood with mud roofs. They 
are two or tliree stories high, very tumble-down in appearance. 
The streets are narrow, horribly paved, and dirty. The people 
are simply filthy. They would be naturally pretty fair, I should 
fancy (some of them almost white), judging from the half-naked 
little urchins one sees ; but they are — what shall I say ? — a gam- 
boge colour, overcrusted with many layers of dirt, and their 
clothes (which for the men kind chiefly consist of dirty blankets 
and leggings, and for the women of a loose thick wove dressing- 
gown arrangement), are a caution to look at, and one need not go 
far to enquire why we have felt creepy ever since we have been in 
Cashmere. We have to make the rest of the journey to Serin- 
uggur in boats, so paid off our Coolies, who have been with us 
for twelve days, and will, I suppose, take ten to go back, and yet 
all their pay amounted to three rupees apiece. I suppose they 
can live happy on 2s. a month. The valley is 100 miles in 
length, with an average of 25 in breadth, and is entirely sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. The Guide Book (Dr. Ince's) says 
it has been compared to a gem, with the everlasting Himalayas 
as its casket ; and no doubt when the crops are green it will be 
more worthy of the name. English fruits do well here, I 
believe, and we have to-day had apples and pears brought us, 
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rather, fts jon may suppose, the worse for keeping. We have 
taken twelve days in coming a distance of 128 miles from 
Murree. There is no reason why it should not be done in six 
days if you could have relays of Coolies at the various stages. 
Nothing seems new to me now, but I have enjoyed the trip very 
much, and undoubtedly the scenery is very grand, and you have 
every variety— from mountains with their eternal snows to 
smiling valleys, and the Jhelam is never out of hearing even if 

out of sight. H is not an enthusiast about scenery, neither 

am I. It was very cold when we started this morning, and 
when we arrived in the Valley we felt the heat quite oppressive, 
as the sun was very hot, but the air becomes cool towards the 
evening, and so it ought, wafted as it is from the fields of snow. 
Saturday f 2Sth. — We hired two boats, called ** doongahs." They 
are about 60ft. long, broad in the middle, and tapering at the 
stem and stern, and flat-bottomed. They have a roof of matting, 
and there is abundance of room for two beds, table, &c. In the 
second boat we put the servants, and the cooking is done in it. 
Whole families live on them, and they generally have a crew of 
four (including the women), besides numerous children. The 
Jhelam runs pretty swiftly, and going against the stream we 
made slow progress, but reached Sopoor at Ave after a six hours* 
journey. This is a large town, situated at the point where the 
Jhelam flows out of Lake Woolar. We tried Ashing for a short 
time, but were not successful. Saw numerous ducks, so got 
into a small duck-boat and paddled after them. There must 
have been thousands ; they were all swimming and in a semi- 
circle, and evidently on their way to their roosting place. We 

could never get nearer than seventy yards, but H killed a 

brace, which will be a welcome change after chickens and 
mutton, for beef is not procurable in Cashmere, so that we shall 
not have a tender loin steak until we reach Lahore. There are 
numbers of cattle, but it is against the Sikh religion to kill 
them for food. It was a lovely evening, and the reflection of 
the anowy peaks, the clouds hanging above (now tinged with 
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the golden glow of the setting sun), and the blue sky in the placid 
lake, was one of the most perfect things I haye ever seen. 
Woolar resembled a mirror, so calm and still. Yet the Yale 
does not come up to Moore's description. But I fancy we mast 
wait to see it, if it ever is as the poet describes — 

** And what a wilderness of flowers ; 
It seemed as thoagh from all the bowers. 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scattered here. 
The lake, too, like a garden breathes, 
With the rich bads that on it lie — 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths . 
Had fallen upon it from the sky." 

But you had better read '* Lalla Bookh,** awfully exaggerated 
as it must be. As you may suppose, it is pretty cold — 40 at 
uight, and the wind is keen in the day, like March in England ; 
but sun warm and pleasant. This gliding along almost imper- 
ceptibly suits us very well, after the rough riding we have had. 
It seems curious being pulled along a river with the snow so 
near, and glaciers almost to the edge of the valley. One 
generally expects torrents with these surroundings. Some of 
the lower mountains are clothed with dense pine forests, even to 
their summits, and I fancy the snow will disappear from 
them in the Summer. 

Sunday f 29th. — Anchored all night in a creek, or rather tied 
a rope round a stick. They use paddles as in New Zealand, 
and the smaller boats are very similar to the canoes there. We 
passed numerous villages, consisting of the usual rickety wooden 
houses. No sun to-day, so it is raw and cold ; better than 
having the thermometer at 95, as it is in June. Sam is 
certainly a wonder. Gave us a dish of stewed pears ; and 
when we handed him a wild duck to cook, said, " it was rather 
too small to roast, but that it would do to make a salmi of.*' 
I will enclose our rnenus for a week, from which you will see that 
we do first-rate. One reason, I think, why the Cashmerians are 
so dirty, especially in their clothes, is, that they put a small 
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brazier filled with charcoal next their skin, under the woollen 
blanket ; and as they do not wash, the result may be more easily 
imagined than described — in fact they might almost as well go 
up a chimney at once. The men are certainly great, fine, strap- 
ping fellows, and some of them ruddy in complexion. We 
have made slow progress to-day, as the current has been 
against us. We soon left the lake, as it is subject to sudden 
storms at this time of the year, and the weather looked 
threatening, so we entered a canal which eventually leads 
us into the Jhelam again. It is very narrow, with horrid slirny 
banks, and runs through damp marsliy grounds with long 
muddy ditches intersecting it. As far as we could see, the 
country was- a desolate flat, covered with Httle or nothing, but a 
short brown grass and a few stunted trees. The surroundings 
reminded me of Leasowe Common in mid- winter —nothing 
green about them, and the only thing that might have redeemed 
the Vale from being utterly dreary and uninteresting, would 
have been sunshine, and a glimpse of the snowy mountains ; 
but both were wanting, and instead we had a steady downfall of 
rain, with a raw cutting wind. Thermometer 45 ; and the 
ranges were covered with clouds so low, that all one could see 
was, that the latter seemed to rest on a black frowning wall of 
rock. We did not make any distance to speak of, as we were 
as often sticking in the black mud as not, and we finally 
stopped at half-past three, after vain efforts by pulling, poling, 
and pushing, to speed us on our way. The only covering to 
our boat is matting, and doongahs being built for hot weather, 
ventilation abounds ; however, the invaluable water-proof sheets 
were got out and spread over the part of the roof under which 
our beds lay, so that we may have, at any rate, dry couches. 
I was just thinking this is Palm Sunday, and not a green thing 
have I seen to-day ; so Spring is later here than in England, 
and instead of sending up a shout of joy about the fertility of 
this Valley, we have felt more inclined to utter a ** wail*' of 
lamentation at its present barrenness. To-night we dined 
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with hats on, and great coats and rugs over our knees ; 
however, we were very jolly on the whole, and eat a good 
dinner, considering all the circumstances. This alfresco life 
suits each of us. We do not stand on ceremony — no dress 
clothes or white ties. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JOURNAL. 



Mondatf, March SOth, — Heavy rain all night, and started off in 
ditto at six in the morning. After scraping along the muddy 
canal for two hours we arrived in the Jhelam again, but it then 
came down in such torrents that we had to lie to, as the banks 
were too slippery for the men that were pulling the boats to 
walk along. Started off at ten, and after slow paddling for part 
of the way, and dragging the rest, reached Serinuggur. 
Twilight had already set in, so that we could not see much of 
the city which the Jhelam divides into two halves. We anchored 
for the night at about seven, at a mile from the Visitors' Bunga- 
low. We were followed by hosts of boats, containing shawl 
merchants, bankers, jewellers, &g. We slept, the night on 
board. 

Tuesday f QlsL — Rained as usual, but cleared off towards eleven, 
when we went and inspected the bungalow ; it looked cleaner 
from the outside, but the inside was much the same — mud 
floors, and no furniture of any description. There actuaUy was 
paper stuck in over the window frames ; but after aU no rent is 
charged, and where else in the world would you even get even a 
shed free ? A Baboo arrived, belonging to the Maharajah, to know 
if he could be of service. He seemed a civil kind of fellow, and 
told us the names of several shops, and what there was to be 
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seen. After breakfast we had people swanniDg in — ^barbers, 
jewellers, tailors, shawlmakers, bootmakers, gunsmiths, in fact 
an army of every description of merchants, and the most per- 
sistent that I have ever seen. If we moved outside, they followed 
OS and dogged our footsteps. The view from the window in favour- 
able weather must be a very fine one. We are facing the river, 
which here is of considerable width, say 100 yards, and smooth 
as glass ; then all about are orchards, also immense avenues of 
poplars, and other fine trees, and one now begins to appreciate 
how beautiful this Vale must be later on. . In the afternoon we 
hired a boat and rowed down the river to one of the bazaars in 
which there was a barber's shop, where they professed to give 
Turkish Baths ; it was distant about two miles, and a fleet of 
boats followed us the whole of the way, with vendors of goods, 
&c. The man cut hair very well, but his hummum was not of the 
cleanest ; added to this, he first nearly flayed us alive, and then 
kneaded and ponmielled us as if we had been pieces of dough. 
However, not having had a bath for two or three days, if we felt 
rather sore we were decidedly cleaner. Serinuggur is of large 
size — 150,000 inhabitants, and borders the Jhelam on both 
sides for two miles. The streets are very narrow, badly paved, 
with huge blocks of stone promiscuously thrown about. After 
the rains they were simply filthy. The houses are nearly all 
three stories high, and built of wood ; mud roofs with grass 
growing at the top, which gives the town a very odd look. 
From the river, what with the numerous picturesque houses lining 
the banks, the whole has a unique appearance. The houses are 
simply picturesque, because of their charming irregularity and 
tumble-down look, not one leaning the same way, but all seem- 
ing as if they would eventually totter into the river, having 
only rotten pillars to support them ; which in their turn lean on 
crumbling-away embankments. Yet there is something at- 
tractive in the carved overhanging balconies, numerous bridges 
and ghats, with people walking up and down ; some of the better 
class in garments of gay colours — red, blue, purple, yellow, &c. 
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The whole is thoroughly Eastern, and (as in all Oriental towns) 
distance lends both enchantment to the view and to ones nasal 
organs. The women one sees are simply filthy, and look very 
aged. I fancy the younger ones are mostly kept in the back- 
ground. One cannot have any conception of what their proper 
colour ought to be. The men, I think, look the cleanest. The 
banker (as he styles himself), follows us persistently about, and 
when we came out of the bath he had a cup of tea and sweet- 
meats awaiting us, and with about fifty ot hers, remained till 
dark. He was at our boat this morning in all the rain at seven 
a.m. We had a stroll by moonlight after diimer, and the relief 
of not being fbllow^ed by a troop of men was great. 

Wednfisday, April \$t. — In the morning were beset, as usual, by 
numerous shop-keepers. Arranged with a Shikari, or man who 

is to find the game for H , clean gun, &c., and an assistant. 

They will be useful, anyhow, in pitching tents. Started at ten 
(as the sun had to come out) to go to the Tahkt-i-Suliman or 
Throne of Solomon. We entered our boat and glided down the 
Jhelam for a mile or so, when we turned up one of the numerous 
canals, and so on, until we came near the Dal Lake, where we 
landed, and had a stiff pull of thirty minutes to the summit. 
There are steps nearly all the way ; it is 1,088 feet above 
Serinuggur, so it is over 6,000 feet high. We had a fine view 
of the town. It lies very low, and is surrounded on all sides by 
swampy ground; and one can quite understand why people 
that come to Cashmere for a sanatorium have to disappear in 
the Summer up to the neighbouring valleys. The grass roofs 
certainly give the town a novel appearance ; but there are no 
very conspicuous buildings, except a large fort on a neighbouring 
hill. But the beauty of the river consists in the circle of 
snow-clad mountains, the lakes, canals; and last, but not 
least, the ri?er Jhelam, which here takes two or three most 
perfect curves. I suppose later the fields will be dryer, but at 
present it is water, water, everywhere. There are avenues of 
poplars, and the thin straight lines of these tall trees are quite 
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one of the features of the Valley. From the foot of the 
hill commences the Poplar Avenue ; it is prefectly straight, and 
one one-eighth mile long and fifty feet wide, and contains 1,714 
trees ; it is the Botten Bow of Serinuggur, and when in leaf 
must be very pretty ; but at present the white stems and white 
branches stand out rather bleak and cold. The Temple is a 
very poor affair — octagonal in shape, and built of blocks of stones. 
The hill itself is rocky and bare; but one gets a good idea 
of how the land lies, and that was our chief object in coming 
up. Spent afternoon in looking at shawls ; very tempting to 
spend money on them. I do not think they have such a fine 
collection as the one I saw at Delhi. Dined at seven, and had 

a hand at ** euchre," H 's great game. I played horribly ; 

tried ** casino," which is easier to learn. 

Thursday f 2nd. — Spent the morning in purchasing stores, for 
we start up Sind Valley (if all is well) on Monday. The boats 
here are propelled by four men in the stem and one in the bow. 
The stem and stem rise out of the water, and we go along at a 
great pace. There are no seats ; but we just recline on rugs. 
Weather cold and changeable; the thermometer in the day 
does not rise above 50. In the evening went to see a Cashmere 
Nautch, or national dance of the country — one of the slowest 
things I have ever seen ; as far as dress goes — much more 
proper than ballets at home ; but dancing forms a small part of 
the whole, and it is chiefly monotonous singing and excruciating 
music. Bag-pipes are nothing to the Cashmere instruments 
for discordant noises ; it is bag-pipes, with the addition of 
several instruments all more or less out of tune (to our English 
ideas, at any rate), though, I believe, the Cashmerians think it 
much more musical than ours ; however, chacun a son gout. 
The girls have good teeth, eyes, and features; but are very dark 
in complexion, though they have a rosy tinge in their cheeks. 

Friday f Srd, — Started off at ten in boat to go to Dal Lake, 
for duck shooting and fishing. We saw a good number of 
ducks, but they were very wild, and never came within range ; 
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however, it was a lovely day, and we enjoyed the sail 
immensely. Landed and took lunch at some old ruin, of which 
I forget the exact name, though ''bagh" was, as usual, the 
termination. The lake itself is a very pretty one, and wonder- 
fully clear, being principally supplied by numerous springs ; it 
lies at the foot of the mountains, and their shadows are 
reflected as if in a mirror. It seems curious to see glaciers 
running within so short a distance of a calm smooth piece of 
water. We distinctly heard the noise of avalanches of snow, 
similar to what one hears on the Wengem Alp. There are 
numerous ruins of old mosques, built, I suppose, when the Mogul 
Empire ruled supreme. In Summer there are floating gardens 
on the lake, composed of lilies, &c. ; but, of course, it is too 
early now to see any vestige of them. We then went to the 
water-gate, where a canal joins the lake ; it is a flrst-ratc place 

for fishing, and H soon caught four big fish— say two and 

a-half to three pounds — a kind of trout, judging by the spots. 
We then ran short of bait, so had to leave off. It was a fine 
sunny day. Air still cool ; but as long as it is dry I think the 
weather perfect. 

Saturday f 4tA. — Were busy in the morning arranging about 
Coolies, &c., and spent the rest of the day fishing. Had lovely 
view of snow mountains. I think, in extent, they beat what 
we saw at Tonglo. The Valley is 100 miles long by 25 broad, 
so we ought to be able to give an approximate estimate of what 
tlie length of the range might be; but I am afraid all my 
mathematics are forgotten, except the simplest rules; but, I 
think, the snow-capped mountains we saw to-day must have 
extended from 200 to 800 miles. They appear to rise pinnacle 
after pinnacle, all covered with the purest white ; below these 
again is a lesser range of wood-crowned mountains ; and then 
the valley, with its avenues of poplars, river Jhelam, &c. 
There was also a very fine sunset ; and at night, when the 
moon rose, the reach of the Jhelam, at the end of which the 
bungalow is situated, looked better than ever, for one did not 
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notice the muddy colour of the waters as tbey rolled placidly on 
in the silvery light ; and the poplars with their grey stems and 
branches stood out from amid the encircling gloom like huge 
spectres. The men fish in the Dal Lake with spears, and appear 
to catch more that way than with the rod. There are generally 
three boats (with one man in each) arranged in a semi-circle ; 
two men stir up the water with the paddles, with the objeot, I 
suppose, of disturbing the fish, then the third drops down upon 
them with the spear. The water is very clear. It is a novel, 
but apparently successful method. 

Sunday y 5^A.~ Received a letter from home of March the 5ih, 
so it has only taken a month in coming — wonderfully quick 
when you think of the distance we are from England. Spent 
morning cruising about the lakes, and in afternoon tried a little 
fishing, but were not successful. I have bought a rod. A 
lovely day — thermometer up to 66. 

Monday y 6th, — Started with twenty-one Coolies and two 
ponies on our expedition to Sind Valley. We only came ten 
nailes, and that not in the right direction, as we branched off to 

a place called Harwan, in order to let H have a try at one 

or two leopards that are known to be in the neighbourhood. 
We encamped by the usual torrent at four p.m., the 
Shikari having been up the mountain before to prepare a place 

of ambush, where H and I were to ensconce ourselves. 

We had not far to climb, and when we reached the spot, found 
that a place sheltered by rocks had been selected, and branches of 
pines spread at the top, through which loop-holes were made, so as 
to command a rock thirty yards o^ on which a kid was fastened. 
The cave which the beasts inhabit is a little higher uj) ; the 
wretched kid might have instinctively known what it was placed 
there for, as it refused to utter a sound, and hence no leopard 

appeared, though we waited till after six. H had intended 

to go up in the evening, as it is nearly full moon, only, 
unfortunately, it was very cloudy. We have since heard from 
one or two officers, that it is generally the case that the sheep 
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refuses to " ba ; " and then, of coiu'se, it is useless to expect the 
leopard to turn up, except it happens to be prowling about. 

Tuesday, 1th. — In the morning started off to a neighbouring 
hill to try and find some partridges ; but there appears to be little 
or no game. We did see two brace, but out of range. We had 

tiffin, and then sauntered back. H has just started off to 

the ambush for the leopard, but he returned unsuccessful ; as, 
although the lamb and the dog made plenty of noise, no 
leopard appeared. Night is the best time ; but, unluckily, th^ 
clouds are so numerous that the moon cannot struggle through 
them. 

Wednesday, 8r/4— Very wet night, and rained heavily until 
nine a.m., when we started for a place beyond Ganderbal, 

thirteen miles off. 11 and I rode, as the paths were 

awfully dirty. A level country all the way. Had good view of 
Dal Lake, Solomon's Peak, and Serinuggur. Trees budding 
very rapidly : Spring flowers appearing — huge violets with very 
powerful scent — flowering shrubs; and, what with clusters of 
blossoms, the Yale is beginning to look more worthy of the name 
of the ** Happy Valley; " but the paddy fields are still an eyesore. 
The snow-capped mountains are covered with clouds ; and as 
the grass has hardly yet begun to grow we have not yet seen 
the grassy slopes that one reads about. 

Thursday, dth, — Tremendous rain in the night, and blowing 

hard this morning. H had intended to leave at four for 

neighbouring mountains, to try and find some bara-singh, or 
other deer ; but it was so wet that he did not start till one. He 
returned at six, not having seen any, and had a hard trudge 
through the snow. He shot one snipe. The more one sees of the 
inhabitants of Cashmere, their towns and villages, the more one 
is convinced that their natural predilection is dirt, both as 
to their dwellings and persons ; and the Cashmere beauties 
that one reads of are a mytli, at least as far as we can judge 
from the people we have met so far. The men are a very fine 
lot — big and healthy looking, with fine features ; in fact, I have 
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seldom seen a finer race anywhere. They are lighter in colour 
than the natives of the Punjaub, but are 'not white, though a 
few have a rosy tinge in their cheeks. As to tlie women, as 

H says, or something to this effect, ** Bah ! they might be 

passable if you could dig some of the dirt off them and see their 
features, which are good." No Celestial noses, but good 
eyes, and white teeth. From the specimens you see around 
Serinuggur, you would take them to be, if not actually, coal- 
heavers, at least to be related to persons of that trade. They 
are much smaller than the men ; some of the latter have a 
Jewish caste of features. Five brothers owned the boat we had 
from Baramula, and finer specimens of humanity one could not 
wish to see — all nearly six feet, and powerfully built; they 
seem a good humoured race, and fond of singing and laughing. 
The boat costs eighteen rupees a montli, with six men. The 
Cashmerians have the reputation of being great thieves, very 
deceitful, and arrant cowards ; but, as yet, we have not had 
anything stolen. At the risk of repetition, I will remark that 
the men generally wear a loose smock, short trowsers to knees, 
and a turban ; the former made of wool, and the latter of cotton, 
and over their shoulders a blanket — generally white, or what was 
originally of that hue ; but, of course, the better class wear all 
shades, and of softer and finer materials. The poorer women 
wear dressing-gowns, and ornaments in ears and nose, armlets 
and anklets. The lower class do not generally wear anything 
over their face, but turn their backs to you when they meet 
you. The women of the higher class have a shawl over their 
head of gay colours, so you cannot see what they are like. 

Friday, 10th. — Sheets of rain in the night. I really thought 
we would have been washed away ; but tent is perfectly water- 
proof. However, it cleared up slightly about nine, and off we 
set to a place, distant about nine miles. The tents were so 
heavy that we had to have a pony to carry them, and we rode. 
The road was Mghtful — a series of torrents ; however, the 
animals are sure-footed, and we arrived without mishap. We 
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crossed the Sind Biver, and the entrance to the Valley, and then 
proceeded up a smaller one ; scenery, as nsual, snow-clad 
monntains, paddy fields, &c. 

Saturday, 11th. — Started at five a.m., and had stiff pull of — 
say 1,600 feet, where we rested under some rocks, and waited 
three hours, while the two Shikaris went ahead. We had just 
finished hreakfast, when one of them brought word there were 
nine ibex and twelve bara-singh higher up ; so off we set, and 
had to trudge through snow for a mile, and just as we came 
within a 100 yards of the game (so says the Shikari) my alpine 
stick slipped on a rock, and off the deer went. I must confess 
we never saw a trace of them ; however, he put all the blame 
on the Burra Sahib, so we had a regular sell. I am very 

sorry if I was the cause, as H was anxious to get a head 

or two ; so walked back to the tifi&n place, and I went straight 

down, while H went off to another hill ; but he had a long 

tramp for nothing, and returned about four. We are the first 
this year in this part of Cashmere ~ in fact, there are only two 
other white men in the Valley ; and, I think, the real cause of 
failure is, that there is little or no game. Although we are in 
a comparatively unfrequented part, we do not see any game, 
either in the way of birds or otherwise ; crows abound, but 
very little else. We had a splendid view of the Sind Valley ; 
it is covered with paddy fields, which, after the rains, resemble 
numerous small lakes in terraces. We also saw the large 
Valley. Seriiiuggur was obscured by a sea of mist, out of 
which appeared the range of dark mountains, and beyond tlie 
loftier ones covered with eternal snow ; then, near at hand, the 
mountains are thickly clothed with dark pines, with snow 
lying at the roots of the trees. It was curious to watch the 
way the clouds rolled up the entrance to the Sind Valley, and 
gradually overspread. We had no rain; but were often 
. enveloped in clouds. The ground was carpeted with a yellow 
flower, on which the bara-singh feed. We must have been up 
8,000 feet. We heard several avalanches of snow thundering 
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down the sides of the mountains. It is warmer to-day, so I 
hope weather has taken up. 

Sunday, 12th, — In morning, at five, walked up a narrow 
glen, and stayed there to see if any deer would pass our way. 
One of the Sliikaris had gone up the hill behind, with some 
villagers and dogs to drive them down ; however, ne'er a hoof 
did we see, and we returned to breakfast at ten, and spent rest 
of the day quietly. One of the Shikaris shot a large monke}^ 
or baboon, and this is the first skin that we have procured. 
They went up as usual in the afternoon, but did not see 

or shoot anything. H had a bad headache, caused, I 

think, from a hard knock he received from a branch of a tree. 

Monday, Idth, — Started at nine, and had a short walk of 
four miles to halting place. It seemed hardly worth while 
moving all our things, for it is a great undertaking, although 
the men are becoming adepts at putting up and taking down 
the tent, &c. Weather much warmer and very fine. Encamped 
in a small valley leading out of the Bind one ; scenery fine — 
a great snowcapped mountain at one end, and a gradually- 
sloping grassy ridge at the other ; behind which appear three 
or four pine-clad peaks ascending in regular gradations, with 
snow scattered here and there. A fine torrent just underneath 
our camping ground. We had a pleasant bathe, though too 
cold to stop in long. The Shikaris went up to inspect the 
surrounding hills for to-morrow; returned, as usual, without 
anything ; only said, ** they saw one deer and fired," adding the 
astounding news, ** that one of the guns would not carry forty 
yards.'* They always see deer when we are not there, which is 
suspicious ; there either are none, or what is more probable, 
they know nothing about their profession. Bought a lamb for 
one shilling. 

Tuesday, l-ith» — H started at five a.m., and did not 

return until half-past six p.m. Had very long day of it, for, 
with the exception of three or four hours, was walking up and 
down slippery slopes, and anon trudging through the snow. 
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He actually saw a leopard, a quarter of a mile off, walking 
along a ridge, and four deer, half a mile off. The Shikari had 
gone ahead, and was within thirty yards of them ; fired four 
times and missed. I am afraid he is a regular noodle — in fact 
he is what is called a jungle man, and knows nothing about 
stalking. I did not think his chits very good when we engaged 
him. They all said he was an honest man ; but nothing about 
his qualifications for sport. It is on the same principle that if a 
clergyman is a wretched preacher, people enlarge on him being 
so very worthy ; a good trait, do doubt, but it does not make 
his sermons any better. 1 passed a slow day in the valley. 

H missed his lunch, so liad nothing to eat from eight till 

six. I never saw anybody more done up ; however, he is strong 
and has youth to aid him. He seemed better after his dinner, 
and, no doubt, will be all right to-morrow. 

Wednesday, 15th, — Coolie brought letters from Serinuggur. 
He started on Monday night or Tuesday morning early, and as 
he must have had at least fifty miles to go there and back, he 
did it in good time; and, half- an -hour after arrival, started 
with fifty or sixty pounds for a thirteen miles jog up the Sind 
Valley. Sixpence a day is the rate charged — not out of the 
way ! I received a pair of new glasses from Calcutta all right. 
Had a very hot ride up the Sind Valley ; it is very much shut 
in, and though snow was lying right down on to the path 
where we encamped for the night it was very oppressive. This 
Valley is a great sanatorium in the hot weather ; later on it must 
look very pretty, with the green sward, and orchards, fine 
walnut, and other trees ; then with the darkly wooded moun- 
tains and snow-covered peaks in the distance ; and last, but 
not least, the river foaming and rushing along. At present the 
trees have hardly begun to shoot, or the grass to grow ; but we 
have the advantage of snow lying lower down, and the fresh 
green on the young pines contrasting so well with the darker hues 
of those higher up ; and if it is wann now, what will it be four 
months later 7 Nights cold enough. Learned, to our great disgust 
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(for both H and myself hate tnming back), that it is useless to 

attempt to go further up, as the snow will reach to our necks, 
and as to crossing over and reaching the Liddar Valley, the 
road is quite impracticable ; so our trip has come to an abrupt 
termination, and we must retrace our steps the same way that 
we came. The wretched Shikari knew that we were coming 
here, with the object of reaching Serinuggur by the Liddar 
Valley, and yet he waits till we arrive at this point to inform us 
the road is impassable ; however, the only thing to be done is to 

return with a good grace, and cruise about the lakes. If H 

had shot anything, it would not have mattered so much. It 
may be that the grapes are sour; but all these valleys are 
so similar, that, as far as scenery goes, neither of us much care 
for missing it — iu fact, I have seen too much, and northing 
strikes me as new. If you take the guide's account of the 
scenery in the Sind Valley, it will do for all the rest : " On 
either side, lofty mountains whose tops are usually covered with 
snow ; whose sides, more or less precipitous, are clothed with 
forest of pines ; and whose feet are lined with walnut, chesnut, 
sycamore, and many other kinds of trees.** Add to this, the 
river and paddy fields ; and what more can mortal want, and 
still I am not happy, and think the real thing is, that I must 
rest and be thankful at home for a time, for I am satiated with 
fine scenery, and so cannot appreciate it. 
Thursday, 16f/t. — Started on our backward trip at nine, and 

came five miles to some unpronounceable place, where H 

intends to have his last try for deer. Spent afternoon in 
walking along the banks of the river. Saw several snipe; 

H winged one, but it got away. We had our usual bathe, 

and early dinner at seven — do not usually have it till half-past 
seven or eight, so keep fashionable hours, as we are off to- 
morrow at four to the neighbouring mountains, to lie in 
ambush for the big game. Had a Moonal pheasant for dinner 
last night ; it was good eating, and very plump. It is con* 
sidered the handsomest bird in the world, as far as plumage 
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goes ; this was not in a very good state as to the feathers, but 
we have kept the principal ones. We shall soon get tired, 
I think, of this kind of life ; but a little is very pleasant. We 
have not spoken to a white man for one month, and only seen 
one in the distance, and he a Frenchman, who lives in 
Serinuggur. Everything is in a truly rural style ; if outside the 
tent about six, we generally see the chicken killed that we eat 
to-morrow. Had a sheep brought for our inspection to-night, 
but it broke the rope, and has not since been heard of. Sam 
insists on one of us seeing everything, even to feeling the meat, 
a thing I detest ; but he says, " Master must see.*' H — — 
keeps all the accounts, and is generalisimo, as far as the money- 
bag goes ; but I attend to the domestic arrangements, and also 
look after the route ; so we both have our say, and try to make it 
out so as to suit both, and really we get on first-rate. One great 

advantage is, that H knows what he likes, and speaks out ; 

so, as the saying is, " you know where you have him." And I 
like my own way, and I suppose we both think we get it — at 
least We seem quite contented, and that is the main point. 

Friday y 17 th. — Wo were off at half-past four, and had a tolerably 
easy climb of about 1500 feet, where we remained, I am sorry 
to say, for six hours. We had breakfast and lunch and reached 
the tents again at two p.m, not a vestige of any deer having 

been seen. This is H 's last venture, and I should think 

he must be disgusted ; either the Shikari is no use or there is 
no game — I think the latter. At least at Lahore we met a 
gentleman (a first rate shot) who was up in one of the valleys 
for seven weeks last year, and never saw so much as the hoof of 
one. We had a snow-storm on the mountain, and although 
not far above the encampment it felt very close when we 
arrived down again ; lovely Spring flowers on the sides of the 
hills — yellow, I think, predominates. Nights are cold, almost 
frosty, I should say ; but we have unfortunately lost our ther- 
mometer, so cannot tell to within a few degrees. 

SaturJfiyf ISth, — A glorious cloudless morning, and we set 
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off at nine to march out of the Sind Valley. We came a 

distance of fourteen miles ; H and I rode as usual. I had 

a little chesnut brute that I don't think had ever seen a saddle ; 
he simply lay down at first, but went all right when once 
started. As we were gradually winding out of the smaller 
valley into the Yale, the slopes of one of the ranges that 
encloses it wore a very different aspect to when we came in. 
There w^ere simply masses of blossom interspersed amongst the 
lighter green of the trees, and as a back-ground the dark pines 
and snow, while the valley itself was in parts literaUy white 
with bloom, and judging by appearances, if there is a paradise 
for fruit, ** it is this, it is this." The other range was, as if by 
way of contrast, brown and barren ; one thing is certain, that 
if we are rather too early for some of the passes, we have at 
any rate seen the Yale blossoming and budding into beauty, 
and can say that we were in time to see it in its first vernal 
loveliness, and the snows to perfection. After all, Spring is 
beautiful any where, but here there is the added charm of 
endless variety. We passed for the first time a real pretty- 
looking girl, with good features and figure; perhaps it is that, 
like flowers, they only begin to bloom into beauty in Spring, or 
is it that as the warmer weather comes on they wash . some of 
the dirt off ? We had encamped once before at the same place, 

and H shot one snipe then, and curiously enough he shot 

one more to-day, perhaps the mate of the other one, as it was 
very thin, and no doubt had been pining away disconsolate. 

Sunday y Idth. — Left at half-past eight, and reached Serinuggur 
(a distance of ten miles) at one ; the road was through a level 
country, and it was intensely hot. Surroundings not very 
beautiful, as paddy fields are still lying fallow, and very few 
trees, but occasionally a large one called the Chenar. The last 
two miles were through the town, and a more rickety, smelly, 
and altogether disgusting city I have seldom seen. It beats 
Benares ; how the people thrive I don't know, and why they do 
not all die of cholera is a marvel. The roads are shocking, in 
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fact, there are no vehicles of any description, and all porterage 
is done on men's heads or ponies* backs. We were glad to 
escape into a boat and row up the Jhelam to the bungalows ; 
the river is now looking very pretty, as the long rows of poplars 
are bursting into leaf; orchards are blossoming and the turf 
is once more becoming green. We pitched our tent, as the 
bungalows are horribly dirty ; twenty people have arrived since 
we left. Near us were encamped two officers of the 7th 
Fusiliers, so we sent in our cards and paid them a visit. They 
were very pleasant, and asked if I was one of the Birkenhead 
Lairds, as my brothers had been so civil to them. One of them 
had a taste for engineering, and had been often over the Works, 
so we struck up an acquaintance and invited them to dinner, 
but as they had dined they came in later, and spent the even- 
ing ; they are off to-morrow to the Wardwan Valley, and I hope 
they will be more lucky than we were in the shooting line. 

Monday, 20th, — Discharged Shikaris. We have to spend 
three or four days here, so as to have clothes washed, Ac. 
Tasted the first bread and butter we have had for a month, 
and appreciated itr accordingly, (hough the butter was not 
over good; still after the thin chupatties it was a real treat. 
Weather delicious, resembling April in England. Had showers 
of rain in the night, but not much to speak of ; men following 
in troops as usual ; they are a bane to this favoured land, and 
dogs swarm. One jumped on my bed in the middle of the 
night ; I thought I must have had a nightmare, but Sam said 
there were two hundred of the brutes prowling about the tents 
(slightly exaggerated, I expect) ; but I have no doubt it was 
the real animal that jumped on me, anyway I know I received 
a fearful start. It is a fact that they do come into your tent, 

for Captain M , who had shot one deer after a hard trudge 

through the snow, had the head completely destroyed last 
night by a dog, and Sam is constantly coming in with a wry 
face in the morning to say dog has eaten up fish, Ac. ; we at 
first thought that it was an animal of two legs, but this renders 

VOL. II. u 
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his story probable : while I am writing, Sam has come in with 
the news that a dog has run off with 20 seers of rice (401b.), 
a napkin or two, and the feathers of the Moonal pheasant ; 
it is an awful nuisance to have lost the latter, as they were 
very beautiful and very difficult to procure; undoubtedly it 
was a man, as dogs don't eat napkins and feathers, so we 
fined the servants 6d. all round, as the most forcible appeal 
that you can make to the native of India is through his pocket. 
We saw a review of 2,000 troops this afternoon. The men had 
white tunics with a black belt, and blue trowsers with a red 
stripe, and dark blue turbans. In the distance the white 
looked very well, but near the coats were so dirty and the 
trowsers so faded and torn that there was no uniformity. 
Some of the troops were clothed in a brown or chocolate dress, 
but all more or less soiled. There were four bands and they 
played English tunes, in fact they are drilled after the British 
fashion and the words of command are given in English ; and 
when the march past commenced a bar or two of " God Save 
the Queen '* was played. None of the officers were on horse- 
back ; the one who appeared to be Commander-in-Chief was all 
in white, with a little purple in his turban ; others were all in 
red — tight hose with the inevitable turban ; while others had a 
green vest as part of their attire. In fact there was a charm- 
ing irregularity in their drill and dress; their weapons were 
of the poorest — old flint guns with long barrels ; in fact they 
were, taking them as a whole, picturesque as far as dress and 
appearance went, but particularly effete, I should think, if any 
fighting was required of the Cashmere braves. 

MENUS OF A WEEK'S DINNERS FOR TWO PERSONS 
IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 

FRIDAY, 2rTH MARCH. SATURDAY, 28th. 

Hare Soup (tinned). Mock Turtie (tinned). 

Salmon Cutlets. Duck, a la Buckingham. 

Roast Leg of Mutton. Roast Chicken. 

Sweet Omelette. Bice Pudding. Stewed Pears. 
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SUNDAY. »9th. MONDAY, Wth. 

Mutton Broth. Boiled Leg of Mutton. 
Salmi of Wild Duck. Roast Wild Duck. 

Roast Duck. Chicken Curry. 

Mutton Curry. Rice Fritters. Sweet Omelette. 

TUESDAY, SlsT. WEDNESDAY. APRIL 1st. 

Giblet Soup. Tomato Soup. 

Roast Leg of Mutton. Fish. 

Minced Chicken Curry. Roast Shoulder of Mutton. 
Rice Pudding. Bombay Pudding. 

THURSDAY, 2nd. 

Creasy Soup.' 

Boiled Chicken and Tongue. 

Mutton Curry. 

Custard Pudding. 

You will not think that we fared badly, taking into con- 
sideration that beef is nnprocurable, owing to its being against 
the Sikh religion to kill any animals of the bovine species. We 
were on the march during this time, and also in the month of 
ditto, and as vegetables chiefly consisted of potatoes and 
turnips, I need not include the latter in the list. We 
seldom reached our halting place for the night until four 
p.m., so the chef and his assistants had only three hours to 
prepare the meal, and their fireplace consisted of a hole in the 
earth, or, if stones were handy, a makeshift for a range; 
fuel, wood (often damp), and yet the things were seldom smoked. 
Without doubt, give me a native of India for cooking under 
difficulties that would paralyse the efforts of Europeans; in 

fact, as n says, give them a pair of boots and an old hat 

and they would turn out something not only eatable but 
recherche^ if any mortal could. If there was more game in 
Cashmere we might have had more variety ; but although 
the troublesome species abound, the useful and ornamental 
are conspicuous by their absence; you will perceive by the 
Ust when any were shot. For lunch we usually had sardines 
or cold mutton, and if in camp, added a sweet omelette, which 
is as easy to make as it is palatable to the taste ; for breakfast, 
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chops, eggs, bacon, spatchcock, &c. I append a list of prices 
for various** articles of food, by which you will perceive that 
living is cheap. The mutton is particularly good, later on 
vegetables abound, and in the Autumn any amount of fruit; 
and if not, why not, one may certainly ask, as orchards in 
the Yale itself and in the smaller valleys are at a discount. 
4 chickens 2s., 2 doz. eggs 8d., a sheep (very thin) Ss., 
61bs. potatoes 8d., ilb. butter 8d., 21bs. flour 6d., 241bs. rice 
2s., 161bs. potatoes 2s., 121bs. mutton, at Serinuggur, 28. 
Wines, &c, ; Bass's beer, Murree beer, Adam*s ale, claret, 
sherry, champagne, brandy, whiskey, rum, and soda water. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LETTER. 



Seriniiggur, 

May 4<A, 187—. 

We returned last Thursday from our trip to Islamabad, and 
were absent a week. People are flocking in — numbers of 
ladies, but they are mostly married ones. We intend to leave 
the Valley by Punch Route, on Thursday or Saturday, and as 
there are thirteen marches ought to be in Lahore by the end 
of the month. Although I have seen the Vale to the greatest 
advantage, I must say I am disappointed, as I think one 
generally is when one has heard so much about a place, and 
yet, as I have mentioned elsewhere, there is every combination 
of scenery — snow mountains, mountains covered with dark 
woods, grassy slopes, rivers, lakes, trees, and vegetation ad 
libitum^ and yet there is something wanting ; what it is I don't 
know, may be that <' Soul is wanting there.** The people 
certainly are the great drawback, so dirty and lazy, and when 
one sees in addition the filth and general decay of every- 
thing, from the houses to the crumbling-away embankments 
of the chief city, one wonders how Shalimar Gardens were 
ever laid out and the Pavilions constructed. The people are 
wretchedly poor, and they say that if it were not for the 
strangers who come in to visit the Valley they would die of 
starvation — as it is, they manage to exist. The finances of 
the country are in a fearful state — Army no pay for two years. 
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If the French were here they would make charming retreats of 
the old Baghs, resemhling numerous Trianons scattered abont 
the banks of the Dal Lake, but hardly up to Moore*8 
description. Of course, like all poets, I suppose he had vivid 
imagination, and the power that '* gives to airy notliing a 
local habitation and a name ;*' and perhaps it is just as well 
for his readers that he had to imagine it and not see the 
reality, for if he had, Lalla Bookh would never have seen 
the light in its present shape. A gentleman whom we met 
in the Valley had composed a very good and true parody on 
the lines commencing, <* Who hath not heard of the Vale of 
Cashmere;*' I forget the exact words, but they began, ''"Who 
hath not heard of the clothes of Cashmere,** and went on 
enlarging about the dirt of its people and their houses. 
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JOURNAL. 



Tuesday f April 21«t. — A showery day; went fishing in the 
afternoon, and I caught my first two with a rod — not of very 
large size; still everything has a beginning. We asked the 
English Postmaster into dinner, and we afterwards had a game 
at whist. Talking of the review the other day, he says that the 
Colonel of the Maharajah's Regiment is an American, aged 88 
years. He still manages to hobble about, but is now on a 
pension Ust, and only shows up when his Highness comes to 

Serinuggur. H thinks of going to call upon him as a 

countryman. The first lady has arrived in to-day; season 
three weeks later than usual, and Pir Pinjid route not open till 
June, 80 I doubt whether we will wait. 

Wednesdai/f 22nd. — Blew and rained heavily in the 
night, but fine this morning — tried fishmg, but sun too hot. 
Called on the Colonel ; he is a living curiosity, as he has nev^r 
seen a Railway or a Steamboat ; a wonderful man for his years : 
not deaff and speaks quite loud, but his legs are giving way. I 
must be very lonely for him living alone. He has a daughter 
but she is in a convent at Murree. 

Thursday, 2Srd, — We left at ten a.m. for Islamabad in 

two boats similar to those we came in from Buramula. H 

was very unwell and not up to much ; he his generally so well 
that I think he has over done it in the walking line ; however, I 
hope he will be all right in a few days. After leaving 
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Seiinuggur the river takes two or three very sharp curves, the 
origin they say of the pattern on the Cashmere shawls. We 
went along very slowly, being hauled by two men on the bank ; 
we passed several villages, but nothing of any importance, and 
stopped for the night about seven. The scenery is very pretty, 
as the crops are coming up— fields'of the yellow rape seed and 
masses of blossoms ; there are also very fine trees and flowers 
springing up in aU directions. The roofs of the houses with 
the fresh green grass looked very well, and some are covered 
with plants of the wild tulip, white with pink streaks ; then the 
grand circle of snow mountains, with the lower range of dark 
woo.ded slopes, and the broad river itself, make a toute ensemlU 
which one would not see anywhere else at an altitude of 5,000 
feet. 

Friday f 2ith. — Still speeding slowly on our way ; we were 
ofif at four a.m. and stopped at seven p.m., just above Bijbehara, 
where there is what looked in the subdued Ught of the moon a 
very picturesque old bridge with three hollow piers constmcted 
of logs of pines, the inside being filled with stones; a tree was 
growing out of each, it was bright moonlight, and the view 
between two of the piers was very pretty. The broad placid 
river with its banks lined with fine Chenars, the indistinct out- 
lines of the old tumble-down houses, and Hghts, made a very 
striking effect — even H admired it; however, no doubt to- 
morrow we shall find that it was all moonshine. This kind of 
travelling suits us very well, but it would soon become 
monotonous. The doongahs are very comfortable, room for 
beds and table — all cooking done in the second one, and when 
we want our meals this latter is brought alongside for the time, 
and then dropped astern. The famihes live in the boat, yon 
are supposed to have four able-bodied persons, including the 
women. There are any number of young children, and Dr. 
Ince is true enough when he says, that the inhabitants of 
Cashmere are a fruitful race. 

Saturday y 25th. — Started at four a.m. and reached Kanbal 
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about nine, a mile from Islamabad, but we persuaded the 
boatmen to go up further, and after hauling and poling for two 
hours, reached a small creek, were we stopped, landed, and 
started off to see the remains of what was once a large and 
influential town ; now, like all the cities in Cashmere, delapidated 
and filthy. There are some celebrated Wells here, in which 
there are a number of sacred fish, fed by the faithful Hindoos. 
We had thought of camping, but have decided to remain in the 
boats and make excursions from them. The creek we are lying 
in is very clear, as the water comes from the springs, and just 
above us is a large orchard covered with blossoms, and the 
surroundings are very pretty. In afternoon we took a stroll ; 

H shot two plovers and a snipe; we had also a good 

bathe— tolerably deep water, which is a rarity in Cashmere, as 
the streams are generally shallow and rapid. 

Sunday, 26th. — Started at half-past nine with our tifi&n, 

and wandered about all day; lovely Spring weather. H 

shot nine snipe and a pigeon; he is a good shot, I should 
fancy, and rarely missed even when a long way off — say 
forty or fifty yards, and snipe are considered difficult to hit. 
I fired five times and missed, as usual, though I was all around 
once or twice ; cannot see them until I get quite close, and, what 
with blue spectacles for glare, and glasses on top of these, it 
would be a wonder if I killed, as the first symptom of the 
whereabouts of the birds that I have is the whirr when they are 

flying away. H saw one 100 yards off or so, directed me, 

and I walked nearly to the edge of the bank under which it was 
sitting, and then did not see it until I heard the noise of it 
flyiug off, then spectacles were not on, and I fired, but missed. 
In battue shooting I might hit something, but not a solitary 
suipe sitting on stones of nearly the same colour.' I am afraid 
you will all be horrified at this way of spending Sunday, and I 
must say I do not think it is quite the thing ; but after all, 
pottering about the country and enjoying the air and scenery is 
as good as moping in the boats and feeling discontented. I 
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need hardly say there is no church here, so all we can say is, 
** Do in Borne as the Romans do," and we do it. We dined by 
moonlight on the grass, with the silver rays of the moon 
glancing though the willows ; this alfresco style of living is very 
jolly, and we both thoroughly enjoy it. My appetite is alarming, 
but I feel in first-rate health, so suppose it is all right. 

H has been ofif his feed, but is now getting it back again. 

People about here are dirty, as usual, and seem to have nothing 
to do but to dog the footsteps of Europeans. 

Monday J 21th. — Started of on two ponies to visit the ruins of 
Martand, the village of Bawan, and the Caves of Bhoomjoo and 
Boomzoo, distant about six miles. We first went to Bawan and 
saw the sacred fish fed, and then rode to the Caves, which are 
situated on the side of a hill overlooking the Liddar Valley. 
They are a regular sell — only holes in the rock, hardly going 
any way back, and dirty and damp in the extreme ; they are 
held very sacred, and are visited by thousands of Hindoos who 
make pilgrimages to them. One is called the Temple Cave, as 
there is a small Hindoo Temple a little way in built of stone, 
and pyramidical in shape. The view of the Valley was very 
fine, with the Liddar Biver foaming and rushing along through 
fields of various crops ; and, after aU, no works of art can 
compete with nature, particularly when one sees her to advant- 
age, as in this Vale. We then rode back for one mile to the 
Buins of Martand; the Temple was built 1,500 years ago, and 
dedicated to the Sun ; it is considered one of the finest ruins of 
the kind in the world, and is of the Aryan style of architecture. 
From the massive remains, huge blocks of stone, fluted 
pillars, &c., it certainly must have been a magnificent building 
in its time ; but the great attraction of the spot is, that from it 
is obtained the finest view of the Cashmere Valley and ergo of 
any in the world. The guide says that the view has been 
compared to that from the Esourial, but not having seen the 
latter, I cannot compare them. If you can imagine an immense 
stretch of level country, dotted everywhere with patches of 
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yellow crops, aud green fields, blossoming trees, and winding 
rivers, and, above all, the dark wooded slopei of the nearer 
ranges, and range above range of eternal snow, you may form 
some idea of the beauty of the scene, but I cannot attempt fully 
to describe it, for a valley 100 miles by 25 is not to be seen 
every day, and then, with the grand old isolated ruin as a stand- 
point, it certainly has every combination (both of art and 
nature) to make it a perfect panorama. We met a gentleman 
amongst the ruins and asked him to dinner ; he turned out to 
be a very pleasant man, but he unfortunately had a fearful 
stutter. He has only been ten days in the Valley, and is going 
out as quick as possible. I have come to the conclusion that I 
have travelled quite slowly in comparison to the general run of 
Globe Trotters. He has disposed of his tent, and is travelling 
with only three or four Coolies — no beer or any extras of that 
kind, and I never saw a man enjoy his dinner so much. We 
had five courses — soup, roast duck, curry, snipe, and toasted 
cheese, but everything was cleared off, and I had to inform him 
that there was nothing else coming. He stayed until half-past 
twelve. 

Tuesday, 28f/(. — Started off for the celebrated Spring of 

Atchibal, distant seven miles. I rode but H walked ; it is 

one of the finest Springs I have ever seen, in fact there are 
several, and it is conducted by canals and one or two cascades, 
through the gardens, which must have been very fine in their 
day. It was the favourite resort of Shah Jehan and his 
beautiful wife Noor Mahal or Lalla Bookh, the same man 
I think that built the Taj, for the old Mogul Emperors used to 
visit Cashmere in the Summer. There are remains of 
baths, &c ; the situation is very lovely, the spring issues from 
under a beautifully wooded spur, with the dark deodar pines 
interspersed amongst the light green of other trees, and being 
on a slope we have a view of the Valley. Certainly the old 
Mogul Emperors knew how to make themselves comfortable, 
and had the good taste to appreciate fine scenery and pure 
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water— a thing that the present Cashmerians seem totally 

indifferent to. We skirted back by a river, and H shot two 

or three snipe. Heavy showers in afternoon, and we had to 
take shelter in a farm-house redolent of country smells, for the 
cattle are housed in the under storey and the family live above 
— literally (in this case) ou a heap of manure. I never saw 
such tilth, and the people awful; however, they seem quit^ 
happy, squatting on the mud heaps and smoking their hubble 
bubbles. 

Wedfiesday, 29th. — H 's birthday ; nothing but beer to 

drink his health in ; however, the sentiments are the same, as 
they say. Started at four a.m. on our return to Serinuggor. 
Gliding down the stream four miles an hour, so ought to be 
there to-morrow early. Weather cooler again, and not so 
settled. The dogs in Cashmere swarm, and last night one stole 
a leg of mutton fiom the other boat, and actually had the 
impudence to come into ours ; this morning I fancied I 
heard a noise, but had little idea that a ravenous brute was 
eating our mutton, or I should certainly have went for that 
heathen puppy. 

Thvnday^ 80^A. — Arrived at Serinuggur at eleven a.m., and 
received numerous letters and papers, &c. I wish I had given 

A. M a letter of introduction to Mrs. W , as I should 

have liked her to have seen the fair M very much, and she 

might have done a little sounding on my behalf. I must confess 
that whenever I hear her name mentioned I think of oppor- 
tunities lost ; however, there is no use crying over spilt milk, 
and ** faint heart never did win fair lady,'* so I must not 
complain. We had a very stormy and wet night, and now it 
looks very threatening. We encamped on the same ground 
near the Post Office, and started off for a short walk, but it 
commenced to rain, and came down in sheets, and lasted well on 
into the night. I have not seen such a downfall for long. All 
the blossoms have been blown or washed off by the rains, and 
the orchards are not looking so pretty, though^ the trees are 
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more oat. Thermometer 58. H stood a bottle of cham- 
pagne in honour of his twenty-second anniversary. 

Friday, May 1st. — A cloudy day, but no actual rain. A Major 

F came to our tent, and we asked him to tiffin, intending to 

take him to fish with us afterwards, but the gate from the Dal 
Lake into the canal is shut, as (owing to the rains) the Biver 
Jhelam has risen, and as the canal joins it the latter had risen 
also, so the gates had to be closed and there is no fishing; so we 
took a short walk, part of the way through the town. The 
latter does not improve on acquaintance ; it is simply disgusting, 
and filth indescribable. Walked home by the Shaikbagh — ^a 
large orchard ; there is a building in the grounds where 
service is held on Sunday. The European cemetery is also here, 
and there are about twenty graves, one of a young officer who 
had been killed by an avalanche. I think Tennyson's *' Ode of 
Welcome '' to the Duchess is a very fine one ; no nonsense about 

it ; none of your £ 's idea of perpetual peace at the cost of 

the country's honour ; but as he (Tennyson) expresses it — '* a 
manful peace," and if that is possible, by all means let us have 
it ; but, as far as the papers go at present, the Eastern 
Question is, I think, likely to crop again, for when a nation has 
to borrow Jg 150,000, its finances must be at a pretty low ebb. 
Poetry, after all, is a wonderful thing, when wielded by one like 
Tennyson. Why, I learnt more historical facts out of this Ode 
than in all the accounts I have read of the marriage : the 
freedom of serfs, the marriage of a daughter of Harold to a 
Russian Prince, &o. ; and yet he pays compliments enough 
to the "Imperial Flower," and to the "power of love,'* to 
make it a Marriage Ode in the truest sense. 

Saturdaifj %\d, — Started at ten a.m., with Major and Mrs. 

F , in a boat to the Shalimur Bagh — a fine old pleasure 

garden, made by the Emperor Jehan Gir. It was perhaps once 
a very fine building, but everything is now being allowed to go 
to niin. The stream issues at the back of the grounds, and is 
conducted by a canal in terraces through the gardens, and these 
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when fall form numerous cascades. There are also remains of a 
variety of water works in the shape of fountains, artificial 
lakes, &c., and when the garden was well kept it must have 
been beautiful ; but I fancy it never came up to Moore*s 
description of it in Lalla Rookh, when — 

*' All the bright creatures that like dreams, 
Glide through its foliage, and drink beams 
Of beauty from its founts and streams." 

And when he goes on. to say — 

*' Those songs that ne'er so sweetly sound. 
As from a young Gashmerian's mouth," 

one can only exclaim, it is lucky for his readers that he did not 
hear the young Cashmerian of to-day, for their sing^g is 
merely nasal catawaulings. There are some fine Chenars, and 
from one of the numerous pavilions (that are built on arches 
thrown over the canal), one has a fine view of the lake 
through a long avenue of trees, with a grassy sward on either 
side of the canal. These saloons have four rooms, one at 
each comer, the centre part being open at either side, generally 
with a black marble slab in the middle where the Emperor 
reclined. The principal saloon has marble or porphjnry pillars, 
but the rest are stucco, with whitewash and red paint used 
ad libitum. We had provided a tiffin, and the Major and his 
lady appreciated our efforts, and whether it was from the fact 
that we were banqueting in the flowery vale or not, I can't 
say, but we had all good appetites. It is a pity that care 
is not taken of these gardens, as nature seems to be 
luxuriantly inclined, but she is allowed to run riot. Irises 
appear to grow wild. Roses not out as yet, but we saw 
some fine trees. We had a pleasant row back. Everything 
is looking very green and fresh after the rains, and there is 
certainly plenty of vegetation, in fact so much so that it 
looks rank. Poplars (of which there are any number) are not 
handsome trees; they are too straight up and down. All 
snow has disappeared from the mountains near, and grass is 
beginning to grow on the lower slopes. 
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Sunday, drd. — Went to church in the morning ; about thirty 
people present. The building where seryice was held is very 
cool and pleasant, having only lattice windows, so there is 
plenty of air. The clergyman had something the matter with 
his throat ; it was most painful for the congregation, as one 
never knew whether the next sentence would come out at all, 
end in a squeak, or in deep sepulchral tones. His life is des- 
paired of, so that I suppose he has come to Cashmere as a last 
resource. One cannot help feeling sorry for him. We dined 

with Major and Mrs. F . He is a regular Irishman, and 

very amusing ; he comes from near Dublin, and has been 
stationed a great deal abroad, amongst other places New 
Zealand. Curiously enough he went out to the latter place in 
the *' Sea King,** afterwards known as the '* Shenandoah.** 
Weather very fine ; after the late deluge it was a lovely sight, 
and ''the broad and yellow moon** had just risen from behind 
old Solomon's Peak. 

Monday, ith, — Spent morning writing, lunched early, and 
rode ofif to the Nishat Bagh, a pleasure garden something 
similar to the Shalimar — pavilions, canals, fountains, and 
terraces. A Hindoo festival was going on. There must have 
been an acre of lilac shrubs full of bloom, and from the upper 
terrace '' the great heavy heads of pale bloom '* looked very 
well. The people are very fond of flowers, I think, and you see 
bunches of lilac stuck on the boats; on our way back we 
tried fishing, but had no success. Beautiful golden sunset, and 
the far-ofif snow ranges were a sight to see, with the setting sun 
throwing his varied tints o*er their glistening summits and on — 

"Those golden cloads 
That roUed in glittering billowg 
Beneath the azare canopj. ** 
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LETTER 

Lahore, 

Man 29f/i, 187— 

You will see by the heading that we have arrived back in 
India from Cashmere. We had a pleasant, although rather 
fatiguing, journey out by the Punch route. The heat here is 
now a caution ; averages 94 to 100 all day, and not much lower 
at night ; this is inside, outside the air resembles a furnace ; 
everything feels warm — clothes, chairs, &c. Ice water and ice 
drinks are, as might be expected, at a premium. The outside 
of the << peg *' glasses are quite warm. Anywhere but in India 
this heat would be unbearable, but they have so many appli- 
ances that one exists if one cannot be said to live. We have 
punkahs going over our heads night and day, and wear the 
airiest of costumes, and only vesture outside in the morn- 
ings and evenings, as the glare is so great. I am penning 
this (six a.m.) oo my bed, with pen rapidly turning round in 

my moist hand. H is on his bed near, looking a picture of 

lassitude and unwillingness to move. We dress for meals, and 
then undress and lie under the punkah till the next one arrives. 
In the evening we stroll to a swimming bath, perhaps try a 
game of billiards, and watch fellows in a white heat playing 
rackets. 
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JOURNAL. 



Tuesday 5th. — Cannot post letter to England until the end of 
the week, as there happens to be in Serinuggur at present the 
carious phenomenon of a Post Office without stamps ; however, 
they are daily expected. Fished in afternoon ; we caught seven 

between us, then bathed. The Parson called ; H was out, 

but I had a long talk, and asked him to dinner to-morrow ) he 
seemed delighted to accept ; he looks awfully ill ; he has four 
horses in the Vale, so I fancy he is well to do. He was on 
a stud-bred mare ; quite a picture after the wretched ponies we 
have been seeing — ^bay with black points ; she seemed ready to 
jump out of her skin. Major and Mrs. F-^ — dined mth us in 
the evening, we had beds moved out of the tents, i asked 
them to bring their own chairs ; wrote a note, saying, that 
although it was rather a queer request, and I was naturally 
chary of making it, still, after all, dinner in a tent and in 

Cashmere was only a pio-nic under cover. Mrs. F had 

never dined in a tent before, and enjoyed it, I think, 
thoroughly ; we had whist afterwards. 

Wednesday f 6th, — Asked Major D to dinner, to meet the 

Parson, but he was engaged. Pottered about in the morning, 

and fished as usual in the afternoon; H caught one, but 

they did not rise well. We are having glorious sunsets, 
resembling, in some degree, the Australian ones — golden and 
gradually fading away to a straw colour, with light blue 
(almost green) sky^ and light fleecy clouds just above the 

VOL. II. V 
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horizon. The grand snow ranges and the more barren mouu- 
tains stand out very clear, owing to the transparency of the 
atmosphere ; the lights and shadows of the latter are nearly as 
pretty, if not equal, to those on the snowy peaks. The 
Clergyman was one and a-half hours late, and we bad quite 
given him up, but watches differ so here ; owing to there being 
no **Big Ben" we thought our own might be wrong, and 
waited. He had been benighted in a walk with a friend of his ; 
he made himself very agreeable, and is what you would call a 
" sporting Parson; " curiously enough we had heard him preach 
at Peshawur. 

Thursday, 7th. — Spent the morning buying stores for our march 
out. In afternoon hired two ponies, and rode about six miles 
to the Peri Mahal, an old ruin picturesquely situated on a spur, 
overlookmg the Dal Lake. As usual, we found it had been 
built by one of the Mogul Emperors, and is of conisderable size 
and built in terraces; it commands a splendid view of the 
Lake, Serinuggur, the Fort, and part of the Valley, with the 
ranges of mountains. The scenery is not so grand as it was 
when we first came in, as the snow has entirely disappeared 
from the lower ranges; but the country has a prettier and more 
smiling aspect, for the fallow and bare fields are now covered 
with the green crops springing up. The trees are all in their 
Spring garb, and on the slope of tlie mountains grass is taking 
the place of the brown scrub. Serinuggur looked lower than 
ever, and tliere is far too much water about for it ever to be 
healthy. There were masses of purple and white iris scattered 
about, and I plucked the first wild rose that I have jet seen ; 
in fact, just in the environs of the capital, what with the 
avenues of poplars, orchards, &c., a sombre, or rather, light 
green, covers universal nature ; and even the old, dark, tumble- 
down houses of the city, are lit up by the green grass on the 
roofs. Dined alone ; seemed quite curious after our recent 
gaiety. The English Resident arrived to-day, amid a salvo of 
artillery. There was a guard of honour, and the band played 
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** Ood Save the Queen.'* The uniform of the Cashmere soldiers 
consists of a red coat with green facings, white accoutrements and 
white trowsers, and a red turban with a patch of yellow in the 
front ; fine-looking men, but armed with the old flint muskets, 
and huge powder horns. The verdict that I should pronounce 
on them would be, showy, but particularly useless for fighting 
pm*poses. There is always an English Resident in the Valley 
during the Summer The Maliarajah hates it, but we are keep- 
ing a sharp look out on him, as he is suspected of coquetting 
with Eussia. He is, to a certain extent, feudatory to England, 
and pays us a nominal yearly tribute of goats, kc. We held 
Cashmere once, but sold it to the Maharajah for, I think, 
seventy-five lacs of rupees ; and, I have no doubt, the Govern- 
ment now wish we had retained it, as it would make a better 
frontier than the Punjaub, and at the same time be a good 
climate for the troops. 

Fnday, Sth, — Eeceived letter from H of 10th ultimo^ 

not a month in coming. Considering the country we are in, it 
is certainly wonderful that I should have received it so quickly. 
Spent morning making final arrangements for our start, and in 
afternoon tried fishing, but we were unsuccessful. Dined with 

Major and Mrs. F ; had pleasant evening, and Madame and 

I obtained partial satisfaction for the great beating that we 
received at wliist the other night. 

Saturdai/, 9</i. — Started in two doongahs at half-past nine, and 
floated rapidly down tlie Jhelam. We reached Shadipore about 

two p.m., and shortly after H got out, as some ducks were 

seen, but though he waded about in a swamp, and walked round 
a considerable distance to circumvent them, he could never get 
near, as they were fearfully wild, having been, I fancy, a good 
deal shot at of late, owing to the numbers of people that have 
arrived in the Valley. We stopped for the night in the canal 
that leads up to Manasbal Lake. 

Sundaijf 10th, — We were up at six, and rowed about the lake in 
a small boat. Mitnasbal is considered the prettiest one in Cash- 
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mere. If so, then all I can say is the Lakes in Cashmere are not 
much to hoast of ; hut I do not think it is nearly as fine as the 
Woolar Lake. Certainly the water is green, and after all the 
muddy water we have seen, this, in itself, is something. It is of 
small size— three miles long and one broad. From it you have 
a fine view of the grand circle of snow mountains, but not equal 
to what I have seen before ; and the immediate surroundings 
are not wonderful as to grandeur or vegetation. A barren 
brown mountain at the back, some 6,000ft. high, and on either 
side low green hills, but with few trees. There are remains of 
an old palace or gardens built by Jehan Gir for the inevitable 
Noor Mahal, but now in ruins, and the gardens are unkept and 
uncared for. We had a bathe, and started at eleven for 
Baramula. We entered the canal that we came up on our way 
to Serinuggur, but what a difference ! The river has now risen 
considerably, and what was then a sluggish canal had now become 
a broad river ; and the banks and fields that I likened to Leasowe 
Common, resembled an English meadow for verdure, with cattle 
and sheep to any amount grazing on the clover and rich grass. 
The trees were all covered with leaves, and a greater contrast it 
would hardly have been possible to conceive. Further on the 
canal had overflown, and for miles there appeared a waste of 
waters, with small clusters of houses standing out here and 
there from the rising ground on which they were situated. 
There was some difficulty in keeping the proper track, and we 
did not stop till after dark, for the simple reason that we could 
not reach even a small patch of terra finnd till sometime after 
six, which is our usual hour of halting for the night. It was a 
cloudy but lovely sunset ; gold and orange were the prevailing 
tints. I never saw a valley so completely surrounded by moun- 
tains, and the only opening is the Pass by which w© go out to- 
morrow — 600ft. above Barnranla. It is supposed that the 
Yale was once one huge lake, until the Jhelam forced its way 
out. One almost feels sorry to be leaving it now, as everything 
is looking so green and fresh, Tliere ai-e fields of the purple 
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iris, buttercups, and numerous Spriug flowers that oue sees iu 
England. 

Mondat/, 11th, — Crossed Woolar Lake at five a.m., and had a 
peep of the sunrise on the snow mountains that surround it 
at one end. It was a grand sight, and as Shelley says in 
** Queen Mab":— 

'* The Eastern wave grew pale 
With the first smile of mom. 
The magic oar moved on. 
From the celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles flew ; 
And, where the baming wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest peaks, 
Was traced a line of lightning.** 

We reached Bai-amula at eleven, and pitched our tent in the 
^bungalow compound. Had lunch, and spent afternoon fishing ; 
caught nothing, but still it is an occupation ; there is too much 
water in the river at present. Baramiila is very much shut 
in, and it felt very close. It is now ten p.m., raining in 
torrents ; a great nuisance, as tent will be double weight 
to-morrow. 

Tuesday, 12r A.— Although it looked like rain, we started at 
ten a.m. on two ponies, with nineteen Coolies, and a pony to 
carry the tent. From the ridge we had a fine ^iew of the Vale, 
and as is often the case in showery weather had a clear view, 
though there were some clouds hanging over the snowy peaks 
at the end of Woolar Lake. When I came in I said, *'six weeks 
hence there will be a great difference;** and in truth one could 
hardly have believed that it was the same Valley. Where 
everything then had a barren uncultivated look, now all was 
springing into vegetation and beauty, and the gently undulating 
slopes of the mountains were covered with the greenest grass, 
on which thousands of cattle and sheep were pasturing, while 
actually on a level with the river there were the green crops 
appearing ; and higher up, instead of snow being interspersed 
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amougst the dark pines, there was the fresh green of other 
trees, and above all towered the snowy range. The only 
drawback was, that owing to the Jhelam having overflowed its 
banks, the Yale really in parts was turned into a lake, and the 
few patches of ground that rose above the surface resembled 
*^ Islands in an inland sea;" and the last impression that I 
received of the Vale and its inhabitants was, that there was cou- 
sideraby more * * mere ' ' about it than ' * cash ; ' ' but still for all this it 
is a country well worth coming to see. Our route to-day lay along 
the same road that we came in by ; we passed Nooshera and 
rode on to Ooromboo ; we are now again marching by the ever- 
roaring Jhelam. I think that on this march we have the 
grandest scenery on the route, but I described it on my way in. 
We passed numbers of trees all covered with flowers ; amongst 
others, wild roses, hawthorn, honeysuckle, &c., mingled with 
dark pines. Weather cool enough — 58 in our tent, but sun 
hot ; heavy rains at night. We pitched our tent just under 
a huge cliff, that rises perpendicularly out of the Valley to 
the height of several hundred feet — a sheer wall of rock, with 
trees growing here and there ; it is of basaltic formation. ' 

Wednesday^ 13r/i. — Rode ten miles to Ooree, and put up in a 
bungalow, so as to give our tent a chance of drying. This 
town is situated on a plateau, and the wind was quite cold — a 
rainy, blustry day — no snow in sight, except in the back- 
ground, while six weeks ago a glacier was within a 100 yards of 
the bungalow. One side of the hill we rode along was covered 
with the densest vegetation, flowering shrubs, and every now 
and then plateaus cultivated with rice fields. We are still 
5,000 feet above the sea; the vegetation at this height and in 
this latitude, as far as shrubs and trees go, appears to be much 
the same as at home — walnut trees, oaks, firs, &c. Butter- 
cups and crows-foot were in abundance, but, added to these 
fields, a mass of blue irises, which, if I remember rightly, one 
does not see in the old country. Poppies are now appearing 
amongst the crops. 
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Thursday l^th. — Left Ooree at nine a.m. and rode to 
Hydrabad — distant ten miles ; we had two mules, sure-footed 
as usual, but obstinate, and with so little shoulder, that when- 
ever you come to a slight incline, the saddle (being without 
cruppers ) is apt to slip over the animal's head. It was a 
shocking road, very narrow, and rough; weather wretched — 
blowy, and cold ; thermometer 50. However, we will have 
it hot enough in a few days. Passed a very fine waterfall 
surrounded by dark pines ; it was very similar to the 
Giessbach 

Friday y loth. — Started at half-past four. Sent on the kit 
with materials for breakfast, as we intended to do a double 
march to Eahoota, fifteen miles in all. We had a very steep 
ascent of three or four miles over the Haji Pir — 8,500ft. high, 
for the last mile or so through snow ; then a descent of some 
distance to Aliabad, where we breakfasted at ten a.m., and rode 
on afterwards to Kahoota — nine miles, where we arrived at 
half-past one. Scenery from top of the Pass very fine: a sea of 
dark-blue hills, with a range of lofty snow mountains beyond, 
while below us lay a valley wooded with trees and shrubs all in 
their fresh Spring garb, with a fine torrent dashing and 
foaming along its whole length, and near at hand pine-clad 
mountains with patches of snow here and there. My mule 
rolled over in the snow, but I was not hurt at all ; but, further 
down, the saddle (all of a sudden) slipped on to its head and I 
over, unfortunately, both feet remaining in the stirrups ; how- 
ever, the brute did not move, and I extricated them without 
twisting my ankle, and no further injury than taking the skin 

off one of my hands and a blow on my knee. H walked 

most of the way, by far the easiest and pleasantest. Saw a 

large number of wild monkeys. I dropped H 's cartridge 

belt, and though I missed it at once, could not find it when I 
returned, and fancy the brutes must have taken it. A Major 
and his wife were at Kahoota ; we asked them to dinner ; they 
could not come as they had dined early, but we had a rubber of 
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whist afterwards in our tent. Curiously enough, when 
the Major was stationed at Hahfax, be was on board the 
yacbt ** Nooya/* and saw the International Boat Race from it. 
The Valley throughout, though narrow, is very grand. 

Saturday, 16th. — Kahoota to Punch nine miles. Started at 
ten. An easy ride on slope of a mountain, overlooking a wide 
valley, with the River Bittarh flowing through its whole length. 
Hills lower and covered with grass, but few or no trees except 
in the lower part, where there were many flowering shrubs; 
masses of white roses hanging in festoons ; some of the bunches 
of the latter were so big that they would have formed a bouquet 
fit for a bride. Then there were other shrubs with yellow and 
violet flowers, the names of which I have no idea, but the toute 
ensemble was very pretty. The Cashmerians are very fond of 
flowers, and gather bunches and hand them to you. I pre- 
sented a very gay appearance, as you have to accept them 
or else they feel displeased. Punch is a town of considerable 
size, say 4,000 inhabitants, and situated on a fertile plateau. 
Thermometer 86 in the tent, and very hot at night, but we were 
camped in a hollow; however, it is a slight aoup^on of what 
we may expect when we reach the plains. 

Sundayf 17 th, — Punch to Sooran — fourteen miles. Started 
at five and sent breakfast ahead at four. Had two tolerable 
ponies ; mine a good goer, but reared and kicked up frequently ; 
we met an elephant, and before I knew where I was, my steed 
had his hind legs over the bank of the river ; I just slipped ofif 
in time to save a ducking, or worse. The road was level up the 
Sooran Valley. Had to cross the river six times, and at places 
were nearly carried away. Low grassy hills all round, with 
dark ones in the distance, and snowy ones beyond, in fact 
scenery the same as usual. Valley not very fertile, but 
stony; resembles the bed of a river. Did not have breakfast 
till half-past one, so were very ready for it, as we had nothing 
since a cup of coflfee at five a.m. Thermometer 87. It is 
now thundering, so perhaps we shall have it cooler. 
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Monday, 18th. — Sooran to Thanna Mandi — sixteen miles. 
The first six miles ran along the Sooran Valley, over a rough 
but level road. We then had a steep ascent to the top of the 
Rntten Pass, 8,200ft., through a dense forest of splendid Ireerf, 
with a clear brook dashing over the stones. The sun was hot 
but there was plenty of shade, and I think the sound of rushing 
water is cooling, even though unseen. From the top of the 
Pass we had a magnificent view of a vast plateau (so to speak) 
of dark wooded hills, stretching away till they were almost 
lost in the blue haze that hangs over the plains of India, where, 
no doubt, the unfortunate people are stewing; and the worst 
part of the business is, that if all's well we will be there in a 
week. Rhododendrons are now in full bloom ; large trees with 
dark-red flowers. We heard the cuckoo frequently. We also 
saw the Thanna Valley, up or down which we go to-morrow. 
It looked narrow, but with the green crops and grassy slopes 
resembled a winding oasis, surrounded as it is by dark, and in 
parts, barren hiUs. Thanna is a poor specimen of a Cashmere 
village (need I say more), and the bungalow horrible ; however, 
we encamped as usual. A thunderstorm in the evening. 

Tuesday, Idth, — Thanna to liajaori — fourteen miles. Started 
at six, and breakfasted half-way. A level but stony road, and 
very hot after nine a.m. Had two wretched ponies ; mine had 
action resembling — what shall I say ? perhaps a cross between 
that of a kangaroo and an elephant ; and to add to what nature 
had done for him, he was dead lume ; however, we reached 
Eajaori at ten ; his hind leg action was simply horrible, but we 
are both pretty well inured to rough gaits, or at any rate we 
ought to be ; and though fourteen miles is not any great distance, 
on these ponies and these roads it is hard work, and 
" no flies*' (an Anglo-Indian expression); would there were none 
in reality, but they simply swarm in this valley. Egypt is a 

Paradise in this respect, and if H can picture to herself what 

Mr. M 's venerable pate resembled at Cairo, she can have 

some idea, and impart in some deg^*ee to others what we suffer, I 
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more especially, for, dreadful to relate, I am nearly bald ! The 
Tawi Valley is of considerable width, with low grassy hills all 
round, and a big bed of a river, but at present there is little or no 
water in it, though a Coolie was carried away and drowiied the 
other day. Had fine view of the snowy Pir Pinjal range, and 
one almost regrets leaving the snow behind. Thermometer 90 
in the shade ; in the sun don't know what it is — simply burning, 
but nights and mornings yet cool, so let us be thankful. 
Eajaori is very picturesquely situated on a cliff, rising about 
100ft. above the Tawi. It reminded me of some of the old 
castellated towns on the Ehine, built of a reddish purple stone, 
and it is decidedly the prettiest town that I have seen in Cash- 
mere. The bungalow is also a good one, situated in an old 
garden. Plums are beginning to ripen, and we passed some 

barley nearly ready for the sickle. A Major L was here 

with his wife, and he has made a very pretty sketch of the 
town ; they dined with us to-night and we tifi&ned with them. 
Sam had a bad fall, hurt his knee very much and cannot walk ; 
a great nuisance ; we told him not to ride, but he took a pony, 
hence the result. AVe would have made him pay for it himself, 
but he is really hurt in body, so we had better let his poor mind 
rest in peace, for a native of India would break his leg for a 
rupee, judging from their rapacity for an anna. Bathing now 
a real delight, and lying on bed in deshabiUe duly appreciated. 
We must march early now, and rest in the day ; fortunately, as 
yet it is a dry heat, which is always preferable to a moist one. 

Wednesday, 20th, — Major and Mrs. L dined with us last 

night, and persuaded us to spend a day at Eajaori ; we started 
in the morning, and rode through the town, which was clean, 
considering that we are still in Cashmere ; we rested during the 
day, as the sun was very hot. Had bathe, and intended to 
have ridden to see the ruins of an old Fort, but a storm came 
on, and wo had to put the visit off; we dined with them in the 

evening, and played whist. Sam all right. H and I are 

too lenient. Major L , who has been seven years in India, 
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told him to get up and walk about ; he moaned a good deal, 

and said it was impossible, but Major L insisted, and on 

Mrs. L hinting at a dose of castor oil he was soon up; and 

when I went £fteen minutes later they said he had gone to the 
bazaar, and was all right. When he came back yesterday, 
pretending to be lame, he thought to impose upon us, and 
so have a pony for the rest of the way ; but now we are 
beginning to see through Mr. Sam, and if he has a pony he 
pays for it himself, which he can well afford to do, as he must 
have made a mint of money out of us — charging more than the 
proper amount for food, &c. I used to think people in India 
treated the natives harshly, but now believe it is the best policy 
not to indulge them in the least ; for if you do they fancy they 
can impose on you ; however, one lives and learns, and we now 
know that if we imagine that any of our servants are sham- 
ming illness, and so trying to shirk their work, all w^e have to 
do is to threaten them with castor oil, which medicine is so 
disUked by the natives of India that it has earned the name of 
the ** sovereign remedy." 

Thursday, 2l5r.— Started at half-past five, having sent Coolies 
on ahead at four ; breakfasted half way, under a pomegranate 
tree in full bloom ; its blossoms were of a lovely red colour. 
The distance between Eajaori and Changas w<%s fourteen miles 
— a rough road through Tawi Valley ; scenery nothing par- 
ticular ; fine river ; 94 in day and 84 at night. 

Friday, 22nd, — Changas to Noashera — thirteen and a half 
miles ; started at five, and rode right through ; arrived at nine ; 
still in Tawi Valley, river broad, and in parts deep and smooth ; 
scenery fine — low wooded hills, with occasional patches of 
crops. A tiresome ride over numerous low spurs ; it becomes 
hotter and hotter, so stay inside during the middle of the day ; 
this morning at four thermometer 76 degrees, about the coolest 
that we shall have it, I fancy, for some time. Fine view of the 
snowy Pir Pinjul. 

Saturday, 2Srd, — Noashera to Saidabad — twelve and a half 
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miles ; started at four, and seut off Coolies ; reached our 
destination at ten, and bad breakfast. We crossed the range 
called Kaman Gosbi, about 1,000 feet high ; very steep, chiefly 
over smooth slate rocks, but we had clever mules. At twelve 
sent off Coohes to Bhimber — fifteen miles, and we started soon 
after ; crossed the Aditak range — the last that divides Cash- 
mere from the plains of India. We had a hot ride ; in general, 
a fine view is to be had from the top, but the plains were 
covered by a thick haze that betokened great heat, and as we 
descended the other side the air was so hot that it was like 
riding into the mouth of a furnace. We stopped at the bottom 
of the Pass, and had a bathe in the river to try and cool off ; 
then rode on and reached the bungalow at seven, after a hard 
ride of twenty-seven miles in a burning sun. We must be in 
good condition, as neither of us were a bit tired ; the heat was 
very great, and I am ashamed to say we took our last dinner in 
Cashmere dressed in towels ; however, comfort is the great 
thing. Thermometer was 90 during the night, and there were 
no appliances for heat in this the last bungalow of the 
Maharajah. 

Sunday^ 2^th, — Up at half-past three, as we could not sleep, 
and started at a quarter-past four for our last ride of twenty- 
eight miles to Gujrat. We had sent ponies on half-way ; it is 
a level road, but dusty and unmetalled. We had wi*etched 
animals, and the exertion required to get them on was fearful. 
Heat something near 100, so you may fancy what it was. One 
of the ponies was so weak that it could not be induced to 

go beyond a walk, and once it fell on its head and gave H a 

spill, but he was not hurt. Our relays were better, as to going 
qualities, but they were vicious brutes ; mine kicked up, and 
bolted from one side of the road to the other in an alarming 
manner ; however, I pulled his head nearly round to my right 
knee and lammed into him on the other side, and reached 
Gujrat at a quarter-past nine, with my mouth like a potsherd. 
H was not so fortunate ; his horse plunged, kicked, and 
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ran nway for a short distance; it would then stop suddenly. 
He managed to stick on, but it was such hard work that 
he walked most of the way, and did not arrive till two hours 
after I did. When I had taken a ** jfcg '* and a bath, I 
laid down and went to sleep for an hour and a-half, and 

you may fancy my horror on awakening to find that H had 

not arrived. I ordered a Murree cart, and was going to take 
brandy, &c., as, only having left him eleven miles off, I was 
sure some accident must have happened; when, just as the 
horse was being put in, 'he turned up, nearly dead with heat 
and thirst, because the air is thoroughly warm by eleven 
o'clock. This is a first-rate bungalow, with punkahs, &c. ; 
after all, civilized life is preferable to one in tents, and one 
appreciates its comforts after eight or ten weeks under canvas. 
After breakfast we stayed quiet. I could not go to church, as I 
had neither coat or waistcoat. We took three baths, and lay 
under the punkahs ; our appetites arc good, and powers of 
drinking unlimited; I never drank so much in my life. We 
shall miss the exercise here, as it is not safe to go out in the 
middle of the day, and even after dinner the air outside 
is roasting ; however, as long as it continues to be a dry heat, I 
don't think it matters so much. 

Monday, 25fA. — In the morning tried to sell our effects, 
tent, &c., but the bidding was so low that we have decided to 
send them on to Lahore by bullock train, where we ourselves 
go to-night, if we can procure a dak gharry. There is a Club 
there, and more to be done. We enjoyed our first beefsteak 
yesterday, not having liad one for eight weeks. The women 
and men, but more especially the former, strike me as being 
much finer than the natives of the celebrated Vale. We waited 
till eleven in the hopes of getting a dak gharry, but none 
came, so we had to put off our departure till to-morrow. 
Another hot night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOMEWAED BOUND 



JOURNAL. 



Tuesday f May 2Qth, — Started at five p.m. in a gharry for 
Lahore, distant seventy miles. About ten miles off we had 
to cross the Chenab River, now nearly four miles across, owing 
to the melting of the snows ; there is a railway bridge being 
made at this point, which will be the longest in the world. 
Had a fearfully hot and dusty drive — air as if heated in a 
furnace. 

Wednesday^ 27th, — Arrived at six a.m., and put up at the 
Club. 92 in the room during the day ; it really is too hot to 
write, or, in fact, to do anything that requires the slightest 
exertion ; however, we must stop here four or five days to get 
our clothes washed, &c. The young fellows play rackets in 
the evening, and they cool down a little, then plunge into 
a swimming bath, and dine. The courts are white, and btiUs 
black, as a black wall throws out so much heat. The rooms, 

whai with tatties and blinds, are dark enough. H and I 

are fearfully burnt, and our hands a sight to see ; we might 

easily be taken for natives of India. M , a gentleman at the 

Club, says I look seventy-five per cent, better than before 
I went to Cashmere, so I must not complain about the tanning 
we have received. 
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Thursday, 2Sth, — Very warm — 100 in shade, middle of the 
day; in sun, do not know, as I did not venture out until 
the evening, when I walked to the swimming bath. 

Friday y 29th. — Still very warm ; averages 95 night and day; 
cooler towards early morning. 

Saturday, SOth, — In morning watched the Lahore team 
shooting a match ; it was very close— even at five a.m., and by 
seven sun very powerful. They were firing against the Simla 
Volunteers ; the latter ought to win, as, I suppose, the ther- 
mometer at their range, at the Hill Station, will be more likely 
50 to 60. In the evening went to hear the band at half-past 
nine — a fine moonlight night. 

Sunday, Slst. — Went to church in the morning at eight a.m. 
Very cool, considering the thermometer in our room, with 
punkahs, was 95; but here they had tatties — i.e., thick matting 
hung over the doorways and kept wet, so that the hot air 
blowing through becomes cool ; and when there is no wind, 
they have what is called a thermantidote, a machine that is 
turned round by hand, and, in revolving, makes air. Did 
nothing all the remainder of the day ; up to a 100 in the 
shade. Took a short drive in the evening. 

Monday, June lit, — Started at half-past nine in train, 
with twenty to thirty pounds of ice, and any amount of soda- 
water, claret, &c. Very hot and dusty — at times up to 107; 
but glare not great, as wooden blinds and coloured glass prevent 
it, but, unfortunately, these are of no avail in excluding the 
hot air. Wrapt wet towels round our heads, and managed to 
exist ; very warm up to twelve p.m., then it becomes cooler — 

only 90, and one manages to sleep a little. H discharged 

Sam. He confessed that he had made 500 rupees out of us 
since he had been with us, as ** bearer and head man ; *' not 
bad, considering that his pay was fifteen rupees a month, and 
that we only had him for six or seven. I fancy that it was in 
Cashmere that he made his great haul : however, I hear all the 
Indian servants are much of a mnehnesB as to dishonesty. 
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Country looking very hard and dried up ; great fissures in the 
hot white earth ; still there are a good many trees. The rainy 
season ought to commence 15th June. Beached Allyghnr at 

six. H left, as he goes to Bareilly to stay with friends, 

and then on to Nynee Tal. I had thought of going to the latter 
place and meeting him there; but I have decided to go on 
s!;raight to Bombay. I had an awful dose of it as far as 
Cawnpore ; we were caught in a dust storm, and could hardly 
see at all. Thermometer, I don't know what ; somebody said 
it was 140 ; tliis sounds impossible, but the heat was terrible ; 
however, I seem to stand it pretty well. Reached Allahabad 
at ten ; comparatively cool. Changed carriages, and left for 
Jubbulpore. 

Wednesday, Srd. — Reached Jubbulpore at half-past eight, 
after a cool night ; had a real good sleep, and I think we are 
over the worst. I got out here to visit the celebrated Marble 
Rocks, and also to enjoy a day's rest from the railway. Could 
not have come a hotter time of the year, as it is just a week or 
so before the monsoon ought to burst. I am spending day 
quietly in the house, and leave this evening for the Marble 

Rocks. There is a Colonel B here, who I met at Agra. If 

I come out of the weather alive, it will be something to say that 
I have been in India during the most trying time of the year ; 
but never again, never again, will I be tempted to try it. 
Started at half-past eight, after dinner, and drove to the dak 
bungalow at the Marble Rocks ; it is a tiresome drive of eleven 
miles — part of the way through heavy sand ; however, we 
reached our destination at eleven, and I immediately ordered 
the boat, as, although the sky was cloudy, the moon came out 
at intervals, and it was perfectly light. The River Nerbudda, 
after falling over a ledge some thirty feet, enters what one 
might call a passage, with walls of white marble on either side, 
rising to the height of from fifty to eighty feet. The water is 
deep, and dark green in colour. By moonlight it has a very 
weird effect to look up at these white walls, thrown out as they 
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are by a background of black rocks which rise up here 
and there, with some few stunted trees growing out of them. 
The whole length of the passage is about two miles, and 
average width twenty feet. The marble, I fancy, is considerably 
weather-stained ; but, in the subdued light of the moon, one 
did not notice its defects, and it was a very pleasant sensation 
gliding along in the boat at that witching hour ; I did not stop 
to see it by day-light, as then half the charm would have 
vanished, and the glare would have been fearful. I reached 
the bungalow again at twelve, and rose at four a.m., started at 
half-past four, and arrived at Jubbulpore (Thursday) at seven, 
so as to have time to wash and breakfast before going in the train. 
The Marble Bocks are a favourite place for pic-nics; but 
I was there alone, and silence reigned supreme, and one felt 
completely shut out from all signs of the outer world, and, as I 
read the other day, " the utter solitude, as if the spectator were 
left alone with the Nerbudda in her marble dwelling, strikes the 
'senses with a sort of awe.*' Left at half-past nine, and, 
for the first few hours, had it very warm — 95 or so ; but in the 
afternoon we actually came in sight of low ranges of hills, and 
dark black Eoil, on which wheat is grown ; and then, joy to 
relate— rain, actual rain ! with the cool breeze of the S. W. 
monsoon. Thermometer 78 for a short time. After another 
hour or two it became warmer, and we passed through an 
immense jangle» famous for tigers. There was a pleasant 
young fellow in the train, who had shot nine, and had been 
nearly killed by one, which dragged him for sixty yards; be 
was laid up on his back for six weeks, but looked well enough 
now, though he showed me one place where the animal had 
clawed a fearful gash on his head. He is in the police, and said 
he had a district of 4,000 square miles to look ^fter ; there are 
usuaUy 600 native police to two white inspectors ; this gives 
you some idea of how slight our hold on India would be, were 
all the natives really to rise. The scenery has become very 
pretty (a contrast to the parched white plains about Cawnpore, 
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which we have jnat left behind ns) : a low bine range of hUIi 
and masses of basaltic rock sticking np in the most fantastj 
ehapes. The soil is jellow, with a good deal of gravel, aji 
there ia the regular jungle vegetatiou ; but, in parts, where it : 
cleared away, the earth looks richer than one would have expected 
The stations are very pretty, with creepers trained all over il; 
houses, and flower-beds, &c. They oSer prizes to the variot 
station masters on this line, so as to encourage those who hai 
the best show of flowers. Hsd to use my rug at night, as it w( 
cold ; but air very moist. 

Friday, 6fA.— Early this morning twisting down the woodei 
ful ziz-zag that takes yon to Bombay. The ghauts are vci 
fine. I suppose we must have come down 2,000ft. ; it i 
curious to see the part of the line that we have eventually to g 
down just underneath your feet. The natives here strike m 
as Ughter in colour than those in Bengal ; the men wear th 
same kind of clothes, but stiff turbans (not a long strip of whit 
wrapt round and round), and dress their hair in a bunch at th' 
back. The women wear a loose piece of cotton oloth from hi] 
downwards, wrapt tightly round, and a short jacket ; rings ii 
noses, ears, lips, anklets and armlets. I do not think that th< 
monsoon bos actually burst, but the " Golconda " (just arrived 
encountered bad weather 600 miles from here. Drove to tfa< 
Adelphi Hotel, and reached there about eleven. Air cooler 
not a burning heat as at Lahore, where if you put on olaai 
linen it seemed probable that a hole would be burnt in yon. 
back, but here it is a clammy heat, and everyone is in a perpetaal 
state of moisture. Thermometer 92. Had good tiffin. Thi 
waiters here are half-caste Portuguese from Goa, and wea 
European clothes. The last part of the journey yesterday 
was in a carnage with Sanndcra' patent cooling apparatus 
which I will describe : — A large kind of shoot is placed under 
neath the carriage, this catchea the air as the train ru&fae 
•long ; a thick tattle is placed over the aperture, and as wata 
is constantly played on it from a cistern on the top of thi 
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oarriage, the cool air ascends into the compartment through 
a wooden grating, the tattie is a capital place to put soda water 
or wine on if you want a cool drink. I felt very much inclined 
once or twice to lie down on the top of the grating ; the dis- 
advantage is that the cold air coming up is liable to give you 
rheumatism in your legs, but no more so than the air from 
above is liable to give you cold in your head. The carriage 
was cooler, but I think the atmosphere was also ; however, the 
patent is a very ingenious one. 

Saturday , 6th. — I went to the theatre last night to see a 
burlesque. The performance was a very poor one, and how the 
actors or actresses danced at all in the muggy state of the 
atmosphere I don't know. Drove into the Fort where all the 
merchants' houses, Post Office, and other pubhc buildings are 
situated, and very fine some of the latter are. I called upon 

several people. Mr. B had gone home, but I saw Mr. 

D and a Mr. B . The offices are generally in the 

Elphinstone Circle, a fine block of buildings built during the 
American war, and now only half occupied. Bombay is more 
scattered than Calcutta, and there are a great many open 
spaces, covered with green grass and numbers of trees. The 
gold mohur is now in full bloom, and its masses of red fiowers 

look very well. I lunched with Mr. C at the Byciilla Club, 

and played billiards for an hour or two, then sauntered back to 

the hotel ; dressed and dined with Mr. C at the Club. It 

is quite the finest that I have seen in the East, and its arrange- 
ments for this climate are perfect. We dined in what is called 
the ** kiosk ;" it is built of iron, and the sides are all open to 
the welcome sea breezes, with the numerous flowering trees 
and the prettily laid out garden underneath. I met the M. F. 
H., who offered to give me a mount in the morning, and 
said he would show me the country they have to ride over 
near Bombay. Weather still muggy ; no punkahs, and if it 
were not for the sea breeze people could hardly Uve. They have 
not the extreme heat of Calcutta, but neither have they the 
same cold season. 
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Sunday, 1th. — The pony arrived at six, but I waited for Mr. 

R to call for me ; he had told the syce to tell me to ride to 

his house ; however, the wretched man never said a word, and 
after waiting for half-an-hour, I started ofif to his house, but 
just missed him, and, as a natural sequence, my ride. They 
say the country is very rough, and that they have prickly pear 
hedges to jump. Arab horses are chiefly used, as they are 
wonderfully sure-footed. Went to church at eleven ; tolerably 
cool ; and then at one drove to Cumballa Hill to tiffin, and 

spent the day with Mr. L . They have a fine bungalow 

facing the open sea, with acres of ground, covered by the 
slender clean-limbed cocoa-nut trees, with their crowning plumes, 
plantains, &c. ; the whole was thoroughly tropical in appear- 
ance, and reminded mo more of Ceylon. Two other gentlemen 
were there, and we spent the afternoon indoors, as sun was hot, 
but took a walk in the evening along the fashionable drive facing 
the sea. Bombay is rather empty now, as the majority of the 
people are up at Matheran and Poonah. We thought a storm 
was brewing about six, so hurried home, but it held off till ten, 
when it rained in torrents, and I fancied that the monsoon had 
really burst. 

Monday, Sth. — Mr. D , not being busy, had arranged to 

accompany me to Matheran for two days, but as the weather 
did not look promising we decided not to venture. I had also 
intended to go on from there to Poonah, to spend four or 
five days. Bombay is, as perhaps you know, on an Island, 
and as the various hills sloping down to the water are thickly 
wooded, the town has a very pretty appearance from the sea, 
and everything is looking green and fresh after the recent 
showers. The bazaars are very gay with all the numerous 
varieties of the human race. The Parsees, or fire worshippers, 
predominate, and wear brilliant colours. A sky-blue pair of 
silk pantaloons, red slippers, a white loose jacket, a tinsel 
and gold skull cap, with a huge mauve umbrella, was the 
costume of one swell I noticed yesterday. The Parsees are 
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well to do, speak English, and are friendly to our rule. They 
dispose of their dead in a carious fashion, as they place them 
on the top of some tower, and let the birds of the air pick 
the flesh off their bones. The native women are dressed, as 
usual, with the sarree; in the warm weather it is made of 
the thinnest material, and does not disguise the form of their 
well-turned limbs. After all there is nothing like the human 
form divine for grace and beauty, and really when you see a 
European lady coming along with paniers, high-heeled boots, 
and chignon, she does not show to advantage by these native 
females, for, from the habit of constantly carrying things on 
their heads, the latter are very upright. Not that I think it 
would do for white ladies to appear in a sarree and little short 
jacket, rings, and armlets ; but I saw a picture in the Indian 
Punch the other day, called "Art v. Nature ;" it was' drawn, I 
fancy, with the idea of taking off the two different styles of 
dress — the European and the Asiatic, and, I must confess, that 
the former suffered from the contrast. The sarree is generally 
of brilliant colours. The Parsee ladies never appear in public. 

I dined with Mr. D , and nearly lost my dinner, owing to 

the buggywallah not finding the house. They always pretend 
to know the way, and start off in a vague manner, without the 
slightest conception of where they are going. 

Tuesday, dih, — Had* thought of going to Poonah, but went to 
several shops, and by the time I was finished was too late for 
the train. The Agent of the P. & 0. Co. very civilly put their 
steam launch at my disposal, if I felt inclined to risk going to 
the Caves of Elephanta. He said the sailors were good 
swimmers, and no doubt would do their best to save me if we 
were upset ; but, as he added that he did not think that it was 
very safe, and he himself would not go for any money in such 
weather, I of course decided to give up the trip. It is provoking, 
as next week will, in all probability, be rougher, owing to the 
monsoon, and I must be content to leave without seeing the 
lion of Bombay. I had a long letter from H , in which ho 
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states that he was nearly killed by intense heat in going to 
Bareilly. He thinks the thermometer went up to 184. 

Wediieiday, 10/A.— Left at half-past nine for Poonah, in a 
very slow train. After about two hours we began the ascent of 
the Bhoree Ghaut — 2,000ft. in ten miles. As a piece of 
engineering skill the Ghaut is wonderful, but for scenery, 
nothing to compare to the one from Colombo to Kandy. The 
rains have hardly commenced, so that the hills were not verdure 
clad. They are apparently volcanic, judging from their forma- 
tion, great masses of rock rising up in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. Poonah is the second military station in India, and 
(as is the case with all of them), the distances are enormous. 
The town is well laid out on a vast plateau, surrounded by low 
barren hills. The bungalows are very neat and white, with 
pretty gardens. Flowers are in abundance— roses, &c. At this 
hotel, in the finger glasses they invariably place a rose. Ther- 
mometer here 78 at night, and 85 in the day, but it is not a 
inuggy kind of heat as in Bombay. They say, after the rains 
the temperature ranges as low as 64. There is nothing 
to be done here, and not much going on until September. 

Wonderful to relate, I met Captain G here ; he has come 

down from Jacobabad to go through a course of veterinary 
studies, under a Government **vet." for six months. I met 

Captain J , aide-de-camp to the Lieutenant Governor of 

Bombay, to whom I had a letter from Captain Baring, and he 
has put my name down at the Club. 

Thursday, Wth, — Spent the morning talking to G and a 

Captain C , who is very anxious for me to go on a ten days' 

shooting excursion with him in tents ; any amount of game to 
be had — deer, buffaloes, bears, tigers, &c. He has a month's 
leave before rejoiuing his regiment at Aden, and wants me to 
travel with him for a month, and then go in the same steamer, 
but I declined, as the weather is far too hot, even if I were a 
good shot. In the evening took a drive of three or four miles 
to Parbutty, a Brahmin temple, erected on the summit of a bill. 
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from which one has a magnificent view of Poonah and the 
Deccan. The town lies low, bat looks pretty, with the white 
bungalows appearing from out of the Mango Groves. There 
are two rivers, but not much water in them at present, but 
after the rains they fill up rapidly, and regattas, &c., are held. 
Poonah is the sanatorium for Bombay, and in the season there 
are sometimes as many as seven balls in a fortnight. Every- 
body here is in the army, or connected with it. They certainly 
have an easy life of it, and a lazy one too, I should think. 
Parade generally takes place before breakfast, and there is not 
much to be done afterwards, and how they manage to kill time 
I don't know. 

Friday^ 12/A. — Started at six with G to hear him learn 

something about ** orscs," as the Vet. say. We walked round 
the stables, and saw a number of sick animals — some blistered, 
others with their legs in a swing, two with liver complaint — 
what ills have horses not got ? all that men are heir to and 
others besides. The Yet., in a loud tone, explained the course 
of treatment to be gone through for each ailment. There is 
a lecture-room, with the skeleton of a mule, and the various 
bones of the noble animal arranged in order round the walls. 
There were a number of little benches and a black board, in 
fact, the furniture reminded one of a school; there was no 
lecture to-day, so I returned home to breakfast. The 68th, 

H. T *9 regiment, is here, but he is at home. I drove out 

to lunch at Government House, a long drive of five miles; 
it is a very fine building, and is constructed of grey stone. 
I do not think the Governor's family are here, at least the 
only lady here present was the wife of the Military Secretary. 
There was a party of nine, all Aides or Secretaries, except 
another gentleman and myself. I dare say that you have 
heard of the Bombay mango, it certainly is a delicious fruit ; 
the ones that we had were from the Government Gardens at 
Parell, and are quite celebrated. You slice the mango 
down each side so as to avoid the stone in the centre, then 
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spoon the fruit into your month. Iced they are Al, second 
only of tropical fruits to the mangosteen. The Famine was, 
as wherever you go now, the topic of conversation, and some- 
body mentioned casually that the relief expenses would probably 
amount to eight or nine millions. The general opinion out bare , 
amongst merchants in particular, is that the accounts of the 
Famine are awfully exaggerated, and I have heard it stated 
that the alarm about the coming dearth has been raised on 
purpose, only I must confess that I cannot see the object 
that any Government would have in spreading a false report 
of this kind. Sir R. Temple has the reputation of being a 
first-rate man to spend money, and he certainly seems going 
ahead ; anyhow a great many people think that making such 
vast preparations are a very bad precedent, and as there are 
famines nearly every year in some part of India, it wiU 
encourage the people not to exert themselves or do anytbing 
to stave them off; in fact, if they are to be fed for nothing, 
they will be rather inclined to try and create a dearth. The 
wretched amount of subscriptions in London — only £107,000 
in all — show that the general public do not believe in the 
Famine to any great extent. I was telling a story that I bad 
heard from an Engineer who had been sent up to the Famine 
Districts, it was as follows, ** when we first took possession of 
India, God had i rovided two ways for carrying cff the surplus 
population — internecine warfare and famines; we stopped the 
former, and we are running straight in the face of Providence 
to try and stop the latter." I do not agree with these senti- 
ments, but I think we are doing too much. People are flocking 
into the Famine Districts because they get food for nothing; bow- 
ever, there is no doubt Government is working hard, and tbeir 
efforts have, up to this time, proved successful in a remark- 
able degree. I dine at Government House to-morrow, ajid 
with the Private Secretary, at the Club, on Sunday. The 
latter asked me for after church; that means dress clotbes 
are not necessary; on week days if you are asked for after 
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your drive it means ditto. We had tremendous rain in the 
afternoon, and it has cooled the air. 

Satarday, 13//i. — Wont to the band in the evening, and dined 
at Government House. I was the only stranger present, and 
sat next HU Excellency, who was as pleasant as over. It was 
quite amusing to hear His Excellency tell stories of the etiquette 
necessary in reosiving the Native Princas ; how soma would 
willingly give 500 a year to have one more gun in a salute than a 
neighbouring Bajah. Sir Philip has a very fine band, that din- 
coursed sweet music during dinner. The musicians are all 
Europeans. It is a splendid house, and the table was simply a 
bouquet of flowers — such roses ! There is a fine balcony, and also 
a terrace, with fountains, ferneries, and marble pillars. Professor 

F , I believe, made a great to do at the expense incurred in 

building Parell, the Government House in Bombay. Gunesh- 
kind, the name of the one nt Poonah, is on a much grander scale, 
so I fancy that he can hardly have approved of the cost of 
tlie latter ; in fact one gentleman said, tapping the marble 
pillars, ** If Mr. F could only see these.'* I replied, " Un- 
fortunately he is blind,*' ** Well then, let him feel them,** was 
the not over charitable answer. But the money laid out on 
Ganeshkind will not be wholly wasted, as I heard from good 
authority that several of the neighbouring Bajahs have admired 
the architecture and style of the building so much, that they 
have or are thinking of erecting similar palaces, and, as un- 
doubtedly great improvement is needed in the palaces of even 
the wealthiest iiajahs, it will be of immense advantage to them 
having such a good model to copy from. 

Sund'vj, \Uh. — Went to church at eleven, and in the after- 
noon had a row on the river with Captain C and two 

sub-lieutenants ; they have a very fine boat house, and 
very good boats, most of them built on the Thames. 
I had not pulled for seven years, so was out of form, 
and performed pump handle. Banks of the river looked 
green and fresh, with plantains and other tropical shrubs. 
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but the water was very dirty. Dined at the Club with L. 

W . Met the Hon. Mr. E and a Colonel, and had a 

very pleasant dinner. Yesterday saw some very clever jugglers; 
they did the Davenport trick amongst others ; also had my 
fortune told for the first time in my life; five or six had their*s 
also. It was foretold that I should marry when I reached 
England, that I am to have nine children, and that two will die 
young, and in three months I will come into £50,000 — very nice, 
if it comes true. The only thing that she probably prophesied 
correct was, that I was leaving shortly for England. Still warm, 
though cloudy — 78 to 85. The author of the Book of Nonsense 
— " Hi diddle, diddle,' ** There was an old woman,*' &c., is 
staying in the hotel. He is a venerable old man, and one 
can't imagine him writing such a book, but he is very clever 
and amusing when you speak to him, and is a great traveller. 
He has been to Darjeeling, and undoubtedly considers that from 
that place you have the finest view of mountain scenery in the 
world. He sketches a great deal, is sixty-two years of age, and 
has an old Italian servant of about the same number of years, 
and they are a very funny pair to look at, owing to their dress. 

Monday, 15th, — Spent the morning with Lady H , giving 

her particulars of the route she is going to take. She starts 
from here to Cashmere, the Cities of the Plain, Darjeeling, 
Calcutta, Burmah, China, Japan, United States, and home by 
the West Indies. She had thought of going to Java in 
January; but I dissuaded her from it. I wrote her ladyship 
out an itinerary, and, in the answer she sent me back she 
said "she was very much obliged for it, and would keep it next 
her letter of credit till October, 1875." If she had been a 
young lady she might have put it next her heart ; but, as it is, 
I do not think a higher compliment could have been paid to me, 
than by putting it next her letter of credit. I told her ladyship, 
amongst other things, that if she had any trouble with 
her servants she had better threaten them with the " sovereign 
remedy." Her son asked me to make an expedition with him 
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for two or three weeks to the Madras Presidency, §o as to visit 
the Caves of Ellora ; but the heat is so intanse that I deoliaed. 

In the evening I drove with Captain C through the Native 

Bazaar, considered one of the finest in India. The natives of the 
Deccan are called '* Mahrattas/' and are fine-looking men— a 
light gamboge in colour ; and the women are celebrated for 
their graceful carriage, if not for the beauty of their features. 
It was the usual gay, indescribable scene— gay, from the various 
colours of the turbans — green, yellow, purple, &c., and the 
varied hues of the women's sarrees, which, as usual, appeared 
to harmonise in some wonderful manner, though such com- 
binations of colour would make a European look anything but 
killing ; indescribabU, owing to the motley throng, and general 
hub-bub and confusion — everybody shouting out at the top 
of his or her voice; then, added to the noise, smell, and 
jostling of the crowd, is the danger one runs of being trampled 
upon by either camels, elephants, bullocks, horses, or donkeys, 
that wander promiscuously about the narrow streets of the city, 
that are picturesque from the varied architecture of the houses. 
However, it is a sight one can see in any Eastern Bazaar, and 
any one description, of which you must have read hundreds, 
will answer well enough for all. The natives here do not live in 
mud hovels, but in cottages, with neatly thatched roofs — in fact 
the country all round seems to be fertile enough, and the people 
well to do ; very different to the inhabitants of the parched-up 
plains of the North-West Provinces ; but, I fancy, the latter will 
be looking up now, with the rains that I see have fallen there, 
and, amongst other places, at Nynee Tal, where it will now 
rain for f jur months, or till end of September ; but people go 
out in it and don't mind. A lady sits next to me at dinner 
who was there for six months last year, and the rain was nearly 
incessant ; but, I suppose, they become ducks for the time, or 
gease, as the case may be, and paddle about. But it is time to 
be out of India, as the weather is horrible everywhere ; at the 
Hill Stations the climate is cool notwithstanding the rains, but 
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of the weather in the plains the less said the better. The Bund, 
where the band plays, is very prettily laid out with ferneries, 
flower beds, &c. ; it is situated on the banks of the river. The 
Garrison School begins to-day, and it is amusing to see all the 
officers going off to it ; they might be school boys, as they go 
off with books under their arms, and I told one of them that 
his happy days of childhood were beginning over again. They 
think it is all nonsense ; but, I suppose, war is becoming more 
of a science, and all these examinations are necessary. The 
only fear is that they are overdoing it, because I do not think 
that the only requisite for an officer is hook learning, and some 
men who have plenty of pluck and dash are not clever at books ; 
however, it is one of Cardwell's ideas. How that man is 
dishked by both officers and soldiers. The men that come out 
here now as reliefs are simply laughed at by the old soldiers ; 
mere boys— small, and badly formed; got from the back slums of 
the large cities. Putting the weather aside, I do not think I 
could exist in India during the rains, on account of the 
animals and b — gs that appear directly the Ughts are brought on 
the table. Last night, at dinner, it was simply disgusting — 
huge beetles, two inches long, flopped on the table, while 
smaller varieties swarmed, tumbled on your head, and all 
around, and fell on your plate ; there is one beast that imparts 
such a flavour to your soup, that it almost makes you ill ; I 
feel creepy and uncomfortable. The officers who have been in 
India a long time do not seem to mind — take tLem up in their 
fingers, and playfully remark, holding a thing that resembles a 
knuckle-duster in your face, ** what fine antennsB.** The 
correct thing is to put them under a glass, and you see a row 
of wine glasses turned bottom up, each with a specimen of 
the insect world. Bets are made, knives put edge up on the table, 
and steeple-chases are held. I made a mess of bottling two; the 
real reason was, that I am afraid of them getting up my sleeve, 
as I am not yet sufficiently hardened. There was a general 
cry of horror, because I put my wine glass half on the back of 
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a monster that wriggled about, and I did not like to touch him ; 
the cruelty was not intended. The beetles sometimes literally 
take the obstacles on the fly, others crawl over ; however, now. 
added to moisture, I feel if I had a swarm of animals crawling 
over me ; but these are some of the pleasures of the rainy 
season in India ; be thankful if you don*t find scorpions in your 
boots, and snakes in your bed. 

Tuesday, I6//1. — Spent the morning packing up and writing. 
In the afternoon went to a Garden Party at Government 

House. I gave Captain G a lift ; rather slow ; nothing 

done in the way of amusement, except the band. This was the 
first Garden Party of the season, and I heard it remarked that 
there was not a good show of ** spins " for the first day — a bad 

look out for bachelors. At dinner I sat opposite to Mr. L ; 

he was regretting the absence of big beetles ; horrid fellow, but 
he is an entomologist, I suppose. He said one of the monsters 
last night was a splendid specimen, as he walked off with 
a wine glass on his back, as if it had been nothing ; I can't say 
that I noticed it. 

Wednesday, 11th. — Started at a quarter to five, and reached 
Bombay at eleven, in torrents of rain and wind. The monsoon 
has really come, I should fancy, and a regular burster. The 
roofs of the houses here seem to be rather slight, and so let in 
a good deal of moisture ; and, of course, as there are no 
windows, but only lattice blinds, everything feels damp and 
sticky. Thermometer not below 82 at night ; a horrid mouldy 
feeling, both as to one's self and surroundings. The only 
thing that it appears to suit are the insects, which swarm. I 
started out at one to enquire about the " Mongolia; " she is a 
slow, but comfortable boat. Few passengers, I believe ; but, I 
fancy, to Aden it will bo too rough to think of any amusement. 
We will, at least I shall, be most likely otherwise engaged. 
The ghauts from Poonah were looking prettier than when 
I went up a week ago ; miniature water-falls, and everything 
looking green and fresh. They have began to plough the 
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paddy fields, and sow the seed. Part of the embankmeut had 
been washed away by the rains, and we were delayed some 
time, as it was only just being repaired. The monsoon causes 
immense damage to railway lines, in carrying away embank- 
ments, &c. At Nynee Tal the rain is frightful, from all 

accounts — rain, rain, nothing but rain. I hope H won't 

be washed away. 

Thursday, 18«^. — Busy all day calling and buying various 
necessaries for the voyage ; everything awfully dear, double the 
price to what they are in England. Had two invitations to 
dinner, but refused them, as it is awful weather, blowing and 
raining in sheets, not a bright prospect for to-morrow. As I 
heard a gentleman say to-day, that for three months (while the 
monsoon lasts) you feel as if you had been wrung out, no 

energy left, in fact one steams. Lunched with B , at the 

O.B.C. 
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CHAPTER V 



JOURNAL. 



Ft (day f June Idth. — The last view that I expected to have 
had of India ought to have been a fine one, as I sailed from 
Bombay, the Queen of Western India, but owing to the South- 
West monsoon that was blowing in all its fury, with sheets of rain, 
the lovely harbour, and all the islands and wooded promontories 
were enveloped in an impenetrable mist, in fact it was so bad that 
we had to anchor for the night. Still, I enjoyed the seven months 
spent in doing British India immensely; not only from the great 
variety of scenery that one sees, from the giants of the moun- 
tain world to the boundless plains, but also from the wonderful 
cities of the Great Mogul Emperors, and the remains of their 
peerless buildings, together with the Hindoo cities of 
Benares, &c. Added to this, the variety of races, with their 
different manners and customs. Altogether a more interesting 
country it would be impossible to visit, for anyone who was in 
search of something new and varied, always supposing he 
travels in the cold season. Besides all these attractions, there is 
the almost boundless hospitality that one meets with, which 
people say is dying out, and it may be so, but to one coming 
fresh from our tight little island the hospitality of the East 
surprises one. Then above all (as an Englishman) what strikes 
me more forcibly than ever, is the marvellous manner in which 
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England has improved and civilised the country*. She mlcB it 
by the sword, but mitigated the wrong (if it is one) by doing 
evei^tbing in her power (by education and otherwise) to 
improve the status of the people at large ; or, to quote from an 
American writer, who, in speaking of what the English Govern- 
ment has already accomplished for India, says : — "It has 
' reduced anarchy to order, given laws, established justice, pro 

J tected the land from invasion, and prevented it from being 

T ravaged by intestine wars. It has suppressed suttee an^ 

dacoity, forbidden human sacrifices, repressed infanticide, anc 
made slavery illegal ; it has woven a net- work of telegraphi 
round the Empire, from Galle to Peshawur and Poshawur tc 
Enngoon. It has estabUshed a regular system of postage fo: 
letters, papers, and books, at low charges and uniform rates ; i 
has improved roads, made canals, &c., railways, 5,000 miles o 
trunk roads, and so on. 

31: ^ ](c )^ :{: 4c ^ 

There are more Mahommedans under Queen Victoria's role thai 
under the Sultan ; the former has 25,000,000, the latte 
21,000,000 ; and there are more heathen under the 8am( 
Christian Queen than any other ruler except the Emperor o 
China.*' This gives you some idea of the vastness of on 

' Indian Empire ; and as regards travelling one can do it wit] 

■ j, perfect safety anywhere, in fact much more so than in man; 

parts of Italy or Greece ; and, must I add, the streets of one o; 

i two of our large towns ; and though I doubt whether some o 

the people and chief Bajahs are not burning to rise against ua 
I do not think that they have much chance, as all the arsenal 
throughout the country are guarded by British troops, an( 
though the latter are few in number, what with their'sniders 
perfect discipline, and last but not least, railways, which wil 
enable them to be moved rapidly from point to point, I fancy i 
mutiny would soon be put down, still; it is always well to be oi 
our guard, and I have no doubt that Lord Napier, of Magdala 

felt justified in saying, ''that if one man of the 60,000 whit 

r 

I 

I 
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troops were withdrawn, he would not answer for the safety of the 

Empire." If anything were needed to make the natives think we 

care for their welfare, surely the Famine Relief Works ought to 

make them see it ; but I doubt if they have much gratitude in their 

compositions, and hence we must always trust more to physical 

than moral force in the government of our Indian Empire. 

June Idth, — We had a terrible time of it up to Aden, where 

we arrived on the Monday — the South- West monsoon dead 

against us all tlie way ; blowing hard, but fortunately little or 

no rain. It was comparatively cool, averaging from 78 to 80. 

The ** Mongolia," though slow, is a wonderfully good sea boat, 

tind we were not drenched by seas ; but, of course, were not able 

to have our ports open for some days. We have had nothing 

in the way of amusements, as everybody has been too ill. We 

have about forty passengers, and I (thanks to my letter to the 

P. & 0. agents) have a good cabin to myself. The captain also 

is a very pleasant and agreeable man. Distance between 

Aden and Bombay is 1,600 miles, and by the days* runs you 

will see we made little progress— 86, 147, 192, 168, 167, 146, 

155, 208, 281, 211, 27. It was a relief even to see the black 

rock of Aden in the distance. When you approach near it 

resembles a narrow ridge of cinder some 1,500ft. high, with not 

as green blade of any description, for it only rains here by a 

fluke, perhaps ouce in two or three years. The town lies close 

to where we anchor, and we all went ashore, uninviting as the 

place looked, to stretch our legs. I always feel invigorated 

afresh directly I touch terra firmn, and have done away 

with the churning up of the screw. After a little delay we took 

a drive of six miles to the Cantonments. Our road lay along 

the beach, with a sterile line of black hills at the other side, 

between which and the road was a white dried-up looking plain, 

with small native houses scattered about. The Cantonments 

are prettily situated in a hollow, and we have to go over a 

ridge, through a gateway and the fortifications, to reach them. 

There are a few trees, evidently taken great care of ; but, from 

their looks, I think they would sooner die right off than keep 
VOL. n. X 
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up the sickly appearance they have of still being alive ; yet to 

see there is something green is pleasant. We then visited the 

wonderful Tanks ; they are large reservoirs cut oat of the 

solid rock, and extend some way up a narrow gorge, which is 

sheltered for part of the day from the sun. There was no 

water in them, as rain has not fallen for so long, but they are 

wonderful monuments of engineering skill. There are one or 

two wells here, and really, quite a grove of trees! The 

garrison and town use condensed water. We then afterwards 

drove to a synagogue, for there is a very ancient tribe of Jews 

at Aden, and very dirty and hideous they look ; they wear 

ringlets. The bazaars were pretty well filled with natives. We 

are now once more among the natives of Africa; they are 

jet black, with grinning teeth. There is in fact every 

variety of nationality, but the negro predominates. Aden 

must be an awful place to be stationed in, and it may well be 

called the end oi the world ; fortunately, at present, it is a dry 

heat, and they have a sea breeze ; it was cool enough the day 

we were there. The 41st Regiment is the one stationed here at 

present. One consolation that the officers and men have is, 

that Aden is the last place they are sent to before finally going 

home. Aden is in the Bombay Presidency, and the troops are 

supplied from there. We drove back to the hotel and had 

dinner, and then strolled out and listened to the first-rate band 

of the 4l8t. We left at eight, and, owing to there being a fuU 

moon, Aden looked quite picturesque, with the shipping in the 

roads, the white houses, and the now clearly defined dark ridge; 

one did not see by the silvery light of the moon that it resembled 

a huge cinder, but we could imagine that it was verdure clad. 

We entered the Bed Sea next morning, passing the Island of 

Perim ; it belongs to the English, but, of course, it is not 

necessary for me tell the well-known tale of how we captured it. 

We had glimpses of Arabia, and its sandy shore simmering 

with heat. The surroundings did not at all recall to one*8 mind 

the lines — 

** Subean oduars from the spicy shores 

Of Araby the Blent ;" 
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but they looked as if tbey might have been seared with a hot 
iron, or scorched by a devouring fire, still, at night and early 
morning, the barren ranges of hills are a pretty sight, tinged, as 
they are, by the reddening glow of the sun's declining rays, 
and by the varied tints that rosy dawn casts over their (at other 
times) uninviting slopes and summits. On nearing Suez, we were 
pointed out (in a vague manner) Mount Sinai; vaguely, I say, 
because there were, so to speak, a sea of rugged sterile peaks, 
amongst which the celebrated Mount is said to lie, but if I 
did not actually see Mount Sinai, it is something to have gazed 
on its immediate surroundings. 

Wednesday, July l«f, to Saturday, ith. — Had wonderfully cool 
weather so far ; head wind. Spoke the '< Pekin,** and received 
Overland Mail of 19th. For the first day or so we saw a line 
of hills in the distance, and one or two islands ; but now out 
of sight of land altogether. I generally play whist at night, 
but it is becoming rather warm. Have windsails put out of 
my cabin window. Thermometer 80 on deck, and in cabin 88 ; 
but it is becoming cooler as we go on, and there is not much 
glare, owing to a thick haze, caused, I suppose, by the heat ; in 
fact, the lied Sea is behaving itself yery well, and the water is 
very smooth. I was told before leaving India that July is 
not at all a bad month for the Bed Sea, going from Aden 
to Suez, but August and September are to be avoided. Buns, 
148, 247, 255, 248. 

Sandayy 6thy — Arrived at Suez at nine a.m., and went along- 
side the wharf. Left at seven p.m. for Alexandria, distant 224 
miles. Fearfully small carriages, and six in each; it was 
perfect misery, as we were eleven hours on the way. Sun 
awfully hot at Suez, but the air cool. Great glare, so stopped 
on steamer all day, as I had been there before. 

Monday, Qth, — Embarked on " Simla ** at seven, and sailed 
from Alexandria at nine. Contract speed is eleven knots at 
this side ; but we have had head winds — North- West — which 
blows nine months in the year. We arc only going nine and 
a-half to ten. 
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Tuesday, 1th. — 220 miles ; wind still ahead, and very warm. 

Wedne^ay, Sth. — Wind became more favourable in the nighty 
and this morning we had all sail set, and were going twelve 
and three-quarter knots ; but it dropped at eleven, and our 
speed to eleven and three-quarters ; still we ought to be at 
Brindisi to-morrow afternoon. The ** Simla " is an old 
steamer, with old-fashioned engines ; carries very little cargo, 
and being light, and the screw two or three feet out of the water, 
there is a great deal of vibration. Huiming along Candia 
yesterday, and to-day sighted Cerigo and Cape Matapan. Very 
warm ; hotter, I think, than the Bed Sea ; thermometer 85. 

Thursday, 9th. — In morning passed by Corfu, and at four 
o'clock sighted Otranto, from which point our arrival was 
telegraphed to Brindisi, which we reached at half-past seven. 
The mail train left at twenty minutes to ten. Six in a carriage 
— an awful crush. We pottered about the town, but there was 
nothing much to be seen. Paid a visit to a Waxwork 
Exhibition. 

Friday, 10th. — Sailed at eight for Ancona, distant 260 miles. 
Brindisi is rather a difficult harbour to enter at night, as there 
are numerous reefs, and consequently so many light-houses, 
that the captain says, *' one is liable to become confused. ' 
There is deep water when you once arrive inside the harbour, 
and we lay alongside a wharf. Wind N.W. 

Saturday, 11th. — Arrived at Ancona at half-past eleven. A 
fine mole of 1,500 feet forms the harbour. The town itself is 
built on the slope of a hill, and looks picturesque from the sea ; 
but white and glaring in the now almost tropical sun. We 
landed and visited the Cathedral — a fine crypt and marble 
pulpit ; we then went to the Bourse, and, took a drive into the 
country. Sailed at five. 

Sunday, 12M.— Beached Venice at half-past eight. Took an 
hour and a-half coming up the canal ; very difficult of approach 
in these long steamers, as the canal is so narrow. The town 
has certainly a curious appearance from the sea, as it seems to 
rise straight out of the water. We went to Hotel Daniel, and 
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afterwards visited the Doge's Palace; saw some fine pictures 
of Tintoretto, and '' stood on the Bridge of Sighs.'* Had 
lunch in a cafe overlooking St. Mark's Square, which is quite 
the finest one I have ever seen, with its colonnades. Cam- 
panile Tower, and last but not least, the church itself. We 
then hired a gondola, and gUded through the Grand Canal, 
under the Bialto. In the afternoon went to the Scalci, to 
see th(^ tombs of Canova and Titians, the former probably the 
finest tomb there is, the Taj always excepted. Then went in a 
steamer to the Lido Gardens, a sail of fifteen minutes. I had a 
bathe in the sea. The Gardens are situated on an island of 
considerable extent, and there are actually horses on it. 
Nothing much to see there, but of course it is an Eden to the 
Venetians, and proves to them that they are of the human 
family, and not amphibious animals, so that I pretty well 
'*did " Venice. It is much smaller than I expected; smells in 
the narrow canals fearful, heat suffocating, and mosquitos a 
torment. One day in July is quite sufficient for the Queen of 
the Adriatic. The wonder to me is, however men have been so 
foolish as to have built a city on piles, when there was plenty 
of land at the back. One thing that struck me as 
peculiar is, that the gondolas are painted black — ^black awnings 
and cushions on the chairs, and a very dismal look it gives 
them. The way the gondoliers guide them round the narrow 
canals is a marvel, and, I believe, they never collide. There 
are omnibus gondolas, and the various tradesmen have their 
own boats, just as they have carts in England — in fact, there 
is not a horse in Venice. This is a hurried account of a flying 
visit, but I had no intention of going into particulars. 

Monday, 18M. — Left at a quarter past six, and reached 
Turin at six p.m. The line runs through lovely country, and 
we saw snowy mountains in the distance, picturesque old 
towns, and ruins of castles on various hills (particularly 
Bergamo) ; also Lago di Garda, with its green waters sparkling 
in the sun ; but, above all, the festoons of vines from tree to 
tree, the crops now rapidly beooming golden, the hay fields, 
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and general verdure of everytliing around, made me think that 
one need not leave Europe for scenery or fertility. Lunched at 
Milan, and had a passing glimpse of the marble figures and 
elegant spire of that noble Cathedral. Beached Turin very hot 
and dirty; this is a bran new town. Stopped at hotel 
Trombetta, and in evening went to see a ballet. 

Tuesday, lith, — Left at nine for Paris via ** the Hole in the 
Rock,'* through Mount Cenis ; very slow journey up to the Modane 
end of the tunnel — a wonderful piece of engineering skill ; but in 
this hot weather it is suffocating work going through. The 
engine burnt patent fuel, and cHnkers were at a discount. We 
were twenty minutes in the tunnel, and reached Paris this 
morning (Wednesday) at seven a.m., after a hot and disagreeable 
journey ; seven in a carriage. We passed through very pretty 
country ; crops being out in parts, and rows of poplars, 
as in Cashmere. The chief peculiarity I noticed was, that 
women and old men largely predominated ; the former are the 
** signal-men,'* one of the results, I suppose, of the war. Put 
up at the Grand Hotel ; left on Thursday morning, the 16th 
for London, and arrived in Birkenhead, Friday, 17th July, at 
a quarter past eight p.m., after a most successful two years 
trip, during which time of coimtries I have seen a few, and, on 
the whole, have enjoyed the tour immensely — the land part for 
choice — and have seen a great deal that ought not to make the 
two years all lost time ; but the chief result of my wanderings 
is, to confirm me in my opinion, that if the S.S. ''Northumber- 
land" is only **a patch" on the S.S. ''Great Britain," I don't 
know of any country that can claim to be even that on 
England, or, as Goldsmith truly puts it : — 

" Suob is the patriot's boast where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is, at home ; 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by art or nature given, 
To different nations makes their blessings even.'* 
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By the subjoined tables you will see that during my two 
years* trip Round the World I traversed 68,271 miles, of 
which 46,265 were by sea, and 12,006 on land (8,421 of these 
being accomplished in railways, and 8,685 in coaches or on 
horseback). This total of miles **run" gives me rather more 
than a daily average of 80 miles. 

Out of the 723 days that I was absent from England, 245 
were spent at sea, so I ought to have become pretty well 
inured to ** Old Neptune,*' but practice did not, in this case, 
render me by any means a perfect sailor. 

Miles. 
** Great Britain " (s.s.), from Liverpool to Mel- 
bourne 53 dayg 12,^50 

'* Tamar " (s.s.), Melboome to Laanoeston 25 hoort 280 

** City of Hobart '* (s.s.), Hobart Town to Sydney.. 3 days 660 

" Bangatira " (s.s.), Sydney to Melboome 8 „ 570 

" Alhambra " (s.s.), Melbourne to Hokitika 6 „ 1,350 

*' Bangitoto,** Lyttleton to Wellington 16| hours 180 

'* Taranaki,*' Wellington to Manakow, via Nelson, 

Pioton, and New Plymonth 8| days 410 

** Boyal Alfred," Tarara to Auckland 4} hours 50 

" Southern Cross,*' Auckland to Tauranga 1 day 160 

Boat to Kati Kati 65 

*'* Nevada," Auckland to San Francisco 45 days 7,600 

*' Japan," San Francisco to Yokahama 29 days 5,182 

'' Golden Age " and ** New York," Yokahama to 

Shanghai, viA Kob6 and Nagasaki 8 „ 1,250 

" Appin," Shanghai to Tien Sin and return 8 „ 1,520 

'* Achilles," Shanghai to Foo Chow 2 „ 425 

'* Hailoong," Foo Chow to Hong Kong, via Formosa 8 „ 818 

Biver Steamer, Hong Kong to Canton and return.. — „ 182 

Biver Steamer, Hong Kong to Macao and return. . — „ 80 

** Meikong," Hong Kong to Singapore, vi& Saigon . 8 „ 1,560 

'' Neva," Singapore to Batavia 8 „ 560 

Carried forward 85,752 

* The usual time is 2^ days, and the distance 6,000 miles, but the 7,S00 includes the 
number of miles that we had to come back to Honolulu short of coal, when 
en routt to San Fraucisco. 
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Miles. 

. 85,752 

500 

1S5 

720 

74 

l.GOO 

670 
810 

1,850 

4,074 
. 46,265 

Miles. 
... 450 
21 
80 

„ Java 380 

„ Ceylon 175 

,. India 6,640 

,• Egypt 224 

Yenioe to Parii 1,035 

Paris to Birkenhead 416 



Brooght forward. . . . 

" GoTemor-Oeneral Mijer," Batavia to Sonrabaya. 

"Baron Sloet Van de Beele/' Sourabaya to 
Samarang 

** Lieatenant-General Eroesen/' Samarang to 
Singapore 

Singapore to Johore 

** Bokhara," Singapore to Galle, via Penang .... 

*' Asia/* Colombo to Madras, via Galle and 
Pondicherry 

** Peshawnr," Madras to Calcutta 

'* Dacca," Calcutta to Rangoon and Moulmein and 
return 

*' Mongolia" and *' Simla," Bombay to Venice, 
via Aden 

Total Miles 



4 

1 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 
22 



DISTANCES ON BAILROADS. 



In Australia . . . . 
„ New Zealand 
„ Japan 



8,421 



DISTANCES BT COACHES, BUGGIES, AND 

ON HORSEBACK. 



Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Japan (in ginrickishas) 

China (in carts and on donkeys) 
Java 



Ceylon .. 
India .... 
Cashmere 



Miles. 
350 
IJO 
301 
2G5 
300 
424 
201 

1,381 
243 



8,585 



